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Building 
businesses 
mel tl 
business 


il and gas: $450 million. Packaging: $255 million. 


Construction and farm 
machinery: $400 million. 


Shipbuilding: $285 million. Automotive components: $110 million. Land use: $55 million. 





Add the figures and you've got well over $2 billion. That's how much business we're doing annually 
through making a business of building our businesses. Which means that in just 26 years we've grown 
from nothing to one of America's sales leaders. And we're still growing. Because we're still building. 


TENNECO) TENNECO INC. 


TENNECO CHEMICALS, INC. » TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO. + TENNECO OIL CO. +» PACKAGING CORPORATION 
KERN COUNTY LAND CO. « J. |. CASE CO. * WALKER MANUFACTURING CO. +» NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING ANC 








Weve formed a 


strong attachment 
for instant 
housing. 


This handsome 10-unit apartment 
building was erected in just 10 days. 
It's a new concept in housing, 
the first of 1500 urban renewal units 
planned in the Akron, O} 
These units go up fe 
built at assembly-line 
to the site in compl 
Another innovation 
The floors, inside wa 
are bonded with an 
But not with an ordi 
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We've got 
stick-to-itiveness. 


*ROOF, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE IMPORTER. U.S.A 
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Irish Mist Liqueur 
as experienced inthe 
twilight by Rod Serling. 


| have suspected for a long time that the twi- 
light zone begins somewhere west of the Irish Sea 
and east of the Aran Islands. 

There, at twilight, in the land of the “‘little 
people,”’ | first encountered Irish Mist,® Ireland’s 
legendary liqueur.® In that first sip, | sensed a 
warmth, a mellowness, a richness that went beyond 
anything | had experienced in the mundane world. 

Since then, Irish Mist Liqueur has become a 
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familiar respite from my everyday existence. | have 
experienced it in many different places. At many 
different times. Yet always, for me, it tastes of 
twilight, that mysterious hour when the past meets 
the future. Expected, yet ever unexpected. 

Some say Irish Mist Liqueur was first distilled 
by the ‘‘little people.” 

But we are too rational to believe that. 

Or are we? 
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when it comes to 
land investment... 
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WHERE THE AC7/OW IS 


FREEPORT 


LUCAYA 
FREEPORT 


ONCE YOU LEARN THE AMAZING STORY OF LUCAYA/FREEPORT'S 
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DEVELOPMENT, YOU'LL UNDERSTAND WHY SO MANY 
INVESTORS HAVE CHOSEN TO SHARE IN ITS FUTURE. 


LUCAYA/FREEPORT HAS IT 
IN TOURISM 


The tide of tourism in this 
most exciting of the world’s 
vacation paradises, has not 
slackened to date, with annual 
travelers up from 26,000 in 
1963 to over 440,000 in 1968, 
an increase of almost 1,700% 
In the same period, hotel 
rooms jumped from 35 to 
3,500 available or committed, 
an increase of nearly 10,000% 
Experienced viewers of the 
investment scene understand 
well the significance of such 
figures 


LUCAYA/FREEPORT HAS IT 
IN TAX ADVANTAGES 


Under the provisions of the 
far-reaching Hawksbill Creek 
Agreement, the Bahamian 
government granted a series 
of extremely attractive tax ad- 
vantages to the Lucaya/ 
Freeport area that have played 
a major role in spurring the 
community's growth. 

*Purchasers are required to pay an annual 
service charge in accordance with the terms 


of the contract and deed, Rates are avail- 
able upon request 





LUCAYA/FREEPORT HAS IT 
IN BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Starting with the creation of 
what has become a busy, 
deep water harbour, business 
activity in the area has seen 
the advent of such giants as 
U.S. Steel's Bahama Cement 
Company; Revion, Syntex and 
Bahamas Oil Refining Co., 
now constructing a $60 mil- 
lion facility. Moreover, over 
20 financial institutions have 
come to Lucaya/Freeport. 
Those who consider such de- 
velopments as beneficial to a 
healthy economy can only be 
heartened by the business 
scene here. 


LUCAYA/FREEPORT HAS IT 
IN PERMANENT RESIDENTS 
Everywhere, one can see the 
signs of population on the 
grow. Motor vehicles, tele- 
phones, power consumption, 
and construction, all have 
gone up steadily. In 1963 only 
254 homes and apartments 
were available. By 1968, the 
total had increased to more 
than 6,500, a jump of more 
than 2,500%. 


LUCAYA/FREEPORT HAS IT 
IN LAND INVESTMENT 
When it comes to land invest- 
ment possibilities, Lucaya 
really shines. Property prices 
start at only $2195 cash for a 
desirable half-acre, $2950 
cash for a lovely home-site, 
and $3495 cash fora versatile, 


residential full acre, and 
range upwards to $50,000 
for waterfront, high-rise 
apartment sites.” Whatever 
your intentions may be, and 
whatever the size of your in- 
vestment budget, you'll find 
an ideal property available 
on convenient terms. 


WE BELIEVE, asa result of the many developments discussed in 
this advertisement, that you should give serious consideration to 
including land in Lucaya in your investment portfolio. In terms of 
diversification, protection against infla- — 

tion and potential for the future, we feel 
that Lucaya/Freeport represents an op- 
portunity unsurpassed in all the world! 
Surely you owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this remarkable area carefully, and 
at once. Simply complete and mail the 
coupon below and our color brochure, 
“A Look At The Facts’, will be for- 
warded at once. No cost or obligation, 
of course 


Gina ~~~ ~~ ~~~ ~~~ —— 





The Grand Bahama Development Co. ZB11-14 
P.O. Box 255 

Springfield, New Jersey 07081 

Please contact me with information on land investment in Lucaya, and send your 


free color brochure, at no obligation 


1 am interested in: 


Land for Retirement Home 


Land for Vacation Home | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 © Investment Land 
l 1 Homesite 
] Tract or Acreage Multi-family property 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


NAME a -_ 
ADDRESS —___ - - 
CITY STATE = 

Poker ai eceeesiaomaie So — 


THE GRAND BAHAMA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LTD. tne developers of Lucaya 


A subsidiary of Benguet Consolidated Inc. 


“A verified statement and offering statement has been fited with the Department of State of the State of New York. The filing does not constitute approval of the sale or lease, or offer for oie 
or lease, by Department of State or any officer thereof or that the Department of State has in any way passed on the merits of such offering. A copy of the offering statement is available, upo) 


request, from the subdivider 
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The big hunt is over. 


Finally someone's taken all the 
hunting out of that monthly safari 
through your check book. 

When you have a checking ac- 
count with American National (reg- 
ular checking or special), you get a 
new kind of monthly statement. One 
that lists your checks in the same or- 
der you wrote them. 

Not the order we received them in, 
as most banks list them, but in nu- 
merical sequence, exactly as you 
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listed them yourself in your check 
book register. 

So you just start at the beginning 
and zoom right through. 

If you'd like sensible bank service, 
try the Idea Bank. Open a regular 
checking account, or try our new 
special checking account. 

To open a special account make 
any size deposit you like. You pay 
only 50 cents a month service charge 


and 10 cents a check. No charge at 
all for deposits. 

So if you like hunting, fine. Now, 
with our no-hunt statement we've 
given you even more spare time to 
do it. 


American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 





Drive-in Banking, Wacker at La Salle 
Phone (312) 621.5000 
Member FDIC 
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Formica creates 
anew environment 
for learning... 


the environment of student-proof beauty without the worry of high maintenance 





New concepts in music teaching Movable storage units let you 
require cabinetry with good rearrange the environment for 
looks to last through years of today’s modern, open-plan 
instruction. FORMICA®* laminates schools. And they're clad with 
provide this dependable wear- FORMICA?® laminate so they keep 
resistant beauty. ga» their beauty without worry about 


scratches or dents. 


Your Formica man has plenty of 
ideas about environment. Call him 
today. or write Formica Corporation 
Dept. TC-119 for free. full-color 
idea book 
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Study carrels in bright, 
coordinating colors and patterns 
of FORMICA* laminate, now 
standard in up-to-date teaching, 
can also be used to modernize 
existing classrooms ...add low 
maintenance to increased teacher 
and student efficiency. 


There are other brands 
of laminate but only one 


FORMICA 


Leadership by design ena 


laminate 


© 1969 © Formica Corporation © Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 © subsidiary of 





Come closer. 


To everything. Five great restaurants are 
within reach in seconds. Literally. Because 
they are right in the building. 

Four floors of fine specialty and service 
shops. An observatory that overlooks four 
states. 

When your company address is John 
Hancock Center, your neighbors read like 
a financial Who’s Who. Great for name- 
droppers—but that activity is not the Chi- 
cago style. 

Come closer. 

You’ll find the features of this building 
are very much the Chicago style. Curiously 
Chicago. An easy elegance. A certain no- 
nonsense design for work. An assumption 
that this city need never settle for less than 
the best. 

Your company’s spirit is obvious from 
the moment the first file cabinet goes into 
place. John Hancock Center is exciting. It’s 
in an exciting part of town. 

And the rates for office rentals are not 
out of sight. At all. 

Come closer. Come in. Or call. 

For information, on office leasing: Edward Battey, 
Cushman and Wakefield, Inc. 944-5033. 


For apartments or retail leasing: 
Sudler and Company, Managing Agent 944-0200 


Had otk CENTER 


Make your mark in Chicago 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—OWNER & DEVELOPER [ 




















Let’s hear it for old movies 
And new situation 
comedies 

We're fans, too 

But the fact is, if you're an 
advertiser, plotting and 
planning the best way to 
reach your market with 
your message, you Can 











nake a very serious mistake 


if you put all your chips 
NTV. 

Because a lot of people 
out there just won't be 
watching 

For instance, the 24.4 
million men and 23.1 
million women who give 
nighttime TV no more than 
a passing glance. Or no 
glance at all 

Or what abo 
million women who n 
tune in daytime TV at ‘all? 
Truth is, the Law of 
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reacn a point where you 
can add all kinds of TV 
dollars —and end up with 


very few added prospect: 
(You'd be surprised how 
early in the game you reach 
that point.) 

But take heart, there's a 
silver lining 

You can alw 
Digest. Its § 
readers include a goodly 
number of the adults \ 
are light-or-non-vi 
nighttime TV. And a very 
pretty percentage of the 
women don't give 
daytir a tumble 

So vc an not only shed 
ight where there’s a TV 
blackout. You Can reinforce 
your message brilliantly in 
all those Digest homes 
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Sweeten the plot. 
With this. 


eader Ss 


Digest 


ated, With more 
spend. People 








who use more of what 
you're selling 
often 

Do you know, for example 
that 44.2% of all the 
$15,000-and-up families ir 
this country buy The Digest? 

Or that 12 million Digest 
buyers have been to 
college? (That's 42.6% of 
the U.S. total.) 

Now we're not say 
should pull out of TV and 
advertise exclusively in 
The Digest 

Heaven forfend 

3ut we are Saying it'sa 
way to make your 
advertising investment 
come to a very muct 
happier ending 


Reader's Digest 
WORLD'S BEST SELLER 


and more 











CULLIGANS BIG WATER SOFTENER 


BADEN SALE 


_ NOW UNTIL DECEMBER 15 


Any make or model! Any condition! 
Trade it in now for a 
Culligan water conditioner 
with all of the latest 
exclusive features. 






Your new Culligan conditioner will provide unlimited, clean 
filtered soft water throughout your home, automatically— 
for smoother complexions, refreshing bathing, whiter 
washes, gleaming dishes. And you'll know that you have 
the finest water conditioner money can buy, backed by 
your local Culligan Man's prompt, efficient factory-author- 
ized service. So cash in on your old water softener now. 
Culligan’s big Trade-in Sale expires December 15, 1969. 


AND IF YOU DON'T HAVE 
A WATER CONDITIONER— 


Only Culligan offers you a choice 
of three low-cost ways to enjoy 
conditioned water. (1) Portable 
Exchange Service. (2) Automatic 
Rental Service. (3) Complete line 
of fully-automatic home appliance 
models that start at about $198 
plus installation. 









Culligan Mark 8 Mark 1 Mark 2 Mark 5 
CALL THE CHICAGOLAND CULLIGAN MAN NEAREST YOU 
AURORA GENEVA LOCKPORT OAK PARK 
845 N. Lake St. 328 Anderson Bivd. 820 E. 9th St. 28 Chicago Ave. 
896-7716 232-4700 485-7500 or 848-1050 
(815) 838-2300 OTTAWA 
CHICAGO- 424 W. Madison 
LINCOLNWOOD LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 433-0752 
6619 N. Lincoln Ave. 233 Center St. MOUNT CARROLL TINLEY PARK 
478-3906 (414) 248-2993 820 Jackson St. 17028 S. Oak Park Ave. 
CRYSTAL LAKE ale waeouan 
257 King St. LIBERTYVILLE 127 N. Main St 
459-7423 705 E. Park Ave. MOUNT PROSPECT 526-6661 
362-2360 3 W. Central Road 
FOREST PARK 253-1040 WHEATON 
7234 Circle Ave. 120 Bridge St 
366-4510 668-4100 
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Going tothe Caribbean without 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


is about as big a goof as... 
\ : . wr 





...bumming a light from a limbo dancer when the bar 
is down to eight inches. 

No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would 
he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to 
use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- 
tion the danger of losing cash. 

No problem with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. You can spend these Cheques everywhere— 
at hotels, restaurants, shops, airports, railroads, gas 
stations—even at places far off the beaten track. (Try 
doing that with a lesser-known travelers cheque.) 

American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as 
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with American Express 


The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stolen, 
you go to the local American Express office or repre- 
sentative. (They’re all over the world.) Get your miss- 
ing Cheques replaced, free. And your trip is rescued. 

American Express rescues more trips abroad with 
on-the-spot refunds than all other travelers cheques 
combined. 

They cost just a penny for each dollar’s worth of 
Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. 

So don’t travel abroad—or in the U.S.A.—without 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


You can’t go wrong 


Travelers Cheques. 





The Rescue Money. 
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Metaxa makes a 
miserable martini. 


7 But... 


Bnifter it as fine brandy 


S rich without harshness 
y Sip it as liqueur 
It's smooth but not sticky 


fit on rocks or with a splas! 
Blend its warm Aegean flavor 
with other joyous mixer: 
Marvelous Manhattan: 
Superb Sours and Stingers 
Alexanders that taste really great 
Etcetera 

These and a wealth of creative Etceteras 
are in our Free Metaxa Mixing Guide, 
yours for the asking. Write us, please: 
METAXA, Box 432, 
Maspeth, New York 11378. 








We'd like you to have it 


The 92 proo 
Imported to the U.S. solely by Aust 






ek Specialty Liqueur 
Nichols 6 Co,, Inc, N.Y 





We can prove it$ worth 
the extra money 


Old Taylor is not the only premium-priced Bourbon in 
America. But it does happen to be the rop-selling premium-priced Bour- 
bon in America. 

There are about six different reasons for that. Before you 
pay an extra sou for Old Taylor, you should know what they are. 





3. If you think you’re paying 
a kingly price because we distill in 
a castle, you’re mistaken. We make 


1. Old Taylor was created by 
an authentic genius. Col. Edmund 
H. ‘Taylor, Jr. was easily the fore- 
most Bourbon distiller in the late 
1800's. Old Taylor is his crowning 
achievement. There’s only one Old 
Taylor, simply because there was 
only one Colonel. 





2. People (droves of them!) 
tried to copy Old Taylor. Finally, in 
1909, an angry Col. Taylor changed 
the color of his label toa distinctive 
yellow, and printed a warning to 
would-be imitators where they 
couldn’t miss it. That took care of 
that! 


THIS YELLOWCLABEL IS 
IN EXCLUSIVE AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 


Old Taylor. W hat the 





label cant tell you, the flavor can. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KY 


Old Taylor here yar because it’s a 
castle, but begduge it’s near the 
delicious limegtogle spring the Colo- 
néW discovgat/in 1887. We sul 
Agiw auf voter from it. And no- 
WoAy/ else-gets cloge to it! 


4. Old Taylor is a signed orig- 
inal. Another step the Colonel took 
to foil those would-be imitators. 
(He also went to Congress and got 
them to pass the Bottled-in- Bond 
Act—but that’s another story.) 


OF 
TOPMOST 
CLASS 


5. The three words above are 
not a swinging slogan. But Col. 
‘Taylor put them there, and we 
haven’t changed them any more 
than we’ve changed his Bourbon. 

We still use the same 
costly small grains, still 
tend our mash as loving- 
ly, still do everything 
just as he did it. Who 
are we to contradict a 
genius? 
6. Taste it. 


A will is a splendid start toward removing 
some of the worries besetting widows. Wor- 
ries about taxes, real estate, securities, assets, 
investments, etc. But, sad to say, it’s a myth 
that a will alone will end them. A will leaving 
everything outright to your family will im- 
pose heavy responsibilities on them depend- 
ing on the size and scope of your estate. 

One good solution to this serious prob- 
lem—for those whose estate is in the $500,000 





range—is a Testamentary Trust, created by 
your will and set up with The First through 
your attorney. This way, you can leave your 
property in the hands of an experienced 
trustee who will manage it skillfully accord- 
ing to your wishes as set forth in your will. 

For information about Testamentary 
Trusts, call Ward Farnsworth at The First. 
(312) 732-4300. Ending widows’ worries is 
a rewarding part of his job. 


The First National Bank of Chicago & 


Trust Department 
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nobody knows. 


We don’t make a big show 
of our name. 

It may be hidden on the 
back of television sets. 

It may be stamped on 
the base of a food mixer or 
blender. 

It is placed very discreetly 
on over one hundred million 
appliances used in homes and 
industry annually. 

Usually where you'd 
never notice it. 

But it’s. there. And small 
as it is, it has big meaning. 

It means that your 
television set should work 
safely and not catch on fire 


or slam you up against the 
wall when you turn it on. 


It means that the many 
electric cords you plug into 
the wall every day should 
keep the 110 or more volts 
inside them—not in you. 

It means that these 
hundred million products 
should be safe to use. 

We say should. 

We can test a product 
and prove it. But that can 
mean little if it is subjected 
to unreasonable abuse. Or 
used in ways that the man- 
ufacturer never intended. 


That’s only fair. 


Manufacturers come 
to us to make sure that 
they'll be fair to you. 

Our seal on any electric 
appliance, or tool, or fire 
extinguisher or anything 
that could affect your safety 
means that a manufacturer 
cares. 

Cares enough to have 
his product tested to meet 
our rigid standards. 

We are indeed a 
household word. 


More people should 
know what we mean. 


Look for us the next time 
you buy a tool or appliance. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. an inverencent 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION TESTING FOR PUBLIC SAFETY 








' 
“I'll have a Hennessy Very Superior Old Pale Reserve Cognac, thank you.” 





The Taste of Success 


Every drop of Hennessy V.S.O.P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 

It’s made solely from grapes grown in La Grande Champagne—the small district in 

the Cognac region which is the source of the very greatest Cognac. 

What's more, Hennessy is selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence. 
Enjoy a taste of success today... 


Hennessy VS.OR Reserve Cognac 


no 
Se ae 





B® Hennessy V.S.O.P. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac, 80 Proof 











If you’re thinking 
of buying an ordinary 
Super 8 projector 
here are three reasons 
why you shouldn't. 





The Bolex Multimatic. it's the only multiple car- 
tridge film projector in the world. The Multimatic 
can handle six cartridges at a time, giving you 
continuous projection automatically. While one 
cartridge is projecting, the cartridge before is 
rewinding. You don’t have to do anything at all. 
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The Bolex SM-8. It not only projects sound films, 
it makes them. The SM-8 works like a tape re- 
corder, and lays the sound directly onto the 
sound stripes of your film. (Special microphone 
included, free.) 





The Bolex 18-5L. It's compact. It’s tough. It's 
really silent (no uzzz, pingg, or bluhhh). And it 
has a fully automatic self-threading and take up 
system that won't let awful things like burning 
and tearing happen to your films. 


For more information on any of our extraordinary 
projectors, visit your nearest Bolex dealer. For 
his name call (800) 553-9550 free. In lowa call 
collect (319) 242-1867. Or write to Paillard Incor- 
porated, 1900 Lower Road, Linden, N.J. 07036. 


— l=] > 


Paillard Incorporated: Bolex. Hasselblad. Hermes. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Television’s shining moments seem to 
come when it shoots for the moon. Dur- 
ing their ten-day coverage of the Apollo 
12 mission, the networks plan to relay 
live color television of the astronauts’ 
moon walk, which is set for Wednesday, 
Nov. 19. Lift-off is scheduled for Friday, 
Nov. 14, at 11:22 a.m., and will be cov- 
ered live by all networks. 





Wednesday, November 12 

HEY, HEY, HEY—IT’S FAT ALBERT (NBC, 7:30- 
8 p.m.).* Bill Cosby’s famous characters 
come to animated life for a football game 
between Bill's team and the Green Street 
Terrors. 

JOHNNY CARSON’S REPERTORY COMPANY 
IN AN EVENING OF COMEDY (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). George C. Scott, Maureen Stapleton 
and Marian Mercer are formidable assets 
for even an NBC Prince of Players. 

DIANA ROSS AND THE SUPREMES AND THE 
TEMPTATIONS ON BROADWAY (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). When the titles get this long, need 
more be said? 

NORMAN ROCKWELL’S AMERICA (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). Some of the famous illustrator’s 
works come alive through the efforts of 
Jonathan Winters, Michele Lee and Dick 
Smothers. 

THE MERV GRIFFIN SHOW (CBS. 11:30-1 
a.m.). Special guest is Mrs. Rose Kennedy. 


Thursday, November 13 

THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-10:45 
p.m.). James Garner, Jean Simmons, An- 
gela Lansbury, Katharine Ross and Su- 
zanne Pleshette in Hollywood's version of 
Evan Hunter's bestselling story about an 
amnesia victim’s search for identity, Mis- 
ter Buddwing (1966). 


Friday, November 14 

FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 p.m.). 
If you can’t get your husband's attention, 
you might follow Natalie Wood's example 
and try robbing his bank. But then you 
might also have Penelope's problem and 
find that you were a successful robber 
(1966). 


Saturday, November 15 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
8:30-11 p.m.). Jack Lemmon and Walter 
Matthau made dough in Billy Wilder's 
The Fortune Cookie (1966), even though 
the show was rather crummy. 


Sunday, November 16 

WILD KINGDOM (NBC, 7-7:30 p.m.). Sock- 
eye salmon head upstream for a fishy ver- 
sion of the mating game. 

THE ADVOCATES (NET, 10-11 p.m.). The 
pros and cons of the Federal Government's 
right to continue issuing off-shore leases 
for oil drilling is up for public debate. 


Tuesday, November 18 

THE WOLF MEN (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
James Coburn narrates this examination 
of the scientific work being done to learn 
more about the wolf and the efforts to pre- 
vent its extinction. 

WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, WHY (CBS, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Charles Collingwood examines 
the situation in “Can South Vietnam Go 
It Alone?” 





* All times E.S.T. 


MAGAZINES IN ACTION 


PRINTING PAPER DIVISION - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 


Spokesman for the Intelligent Use of Print Media 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 


He reads because he wants to know more about the product or service that's being 


Nobody forces him to read. Nobody interrupts his entertainment. Nobody shouts. 
advertised. And that kind of selling climate can only bring one result: Action. 


draws your attention to a magazine advertisement, you've become a part of 
Then the reader selects the advertiser for just one reason: because he's interested. 


one of the most important processes in American merchandising, 


one that uses the world’s most efficient selling tools. 
The advertiser selects first, by his choice of magazines, then by his use of 


What makes it so efficient ? Selection. Selection that eliminates waste, 
modern magazine graphic techniques, and finally by his message. 


When a girl—or a boy—or even a product—catches your eye and 
both of time and money. 


She only has eyes 


for you 


Ts your gift as 200d as Grant's? 


This year, give your favorite people a gift 


you know they'll open and enjoy—Grant’s 8 Scotch. It’s aged for 
8 full years... brimming with rich, smooth, honest Scotch flavor. 


And while you’re at it, enjoy a little of the holiday Spirit yourself. 
» > a ¢ * ¢ 


Grants 8 Scotch...as long as you re up. 


NOED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF © AUSTIN, NICHOLS 4 CO. INC., N.Y. TLED IN 








The three speeds of 


Eastman Dillon. 
Fast. Faster. Fastest. 


As a professional money manager when you call for action, 
you expect it fast. But often you ask for it even faster. And that’s 
when we move our fastest. 

First, because we have large capital resources, we can take 
a position in almost any stock you offer us. Fast. 

Second, Eastman Dillon has experienced block traders adept 
at bringing sellers and buyers together as quickly as anyone in the 
business. Fast. 


Third, our block traders include three partners and three 
vice presidents who have authority to make instant decisions on buy 
and sell opportunities. And their orders are executed with dispatch. 


Fourth, we have excellent 
distribution facilities —33 offices, 
coast-to-coast and more than 650 
brokers in contact with thousands 
of customers each day. 


‘To top it off, Eastman 
Dillon’s Research Department, 
one of the most authoritative 
in the business, backs up 
our institutional group. 

Whichever speed |} 
you need —come to ! 
Eastman Dillon. 
















Eastman Dillon, Union Securit 0 
Members New York Stock Exchange 0 One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New Y 


Eastman Dillon helps men with money invest intelligently. 


Y¥ 10005 
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SHOW ME! 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSS SOOO SS SO SOSOOSOOOOOOOOOOD 
Make me a Charter Subscriber to the new SHOW, The 
Magazine of Films and the Arts, when it premieres monthly 
publication in January. Twelve full months of SHOW, for 
only $6.00 (a saving of ' the annual newsstand price). 


(Enclosed is my check ( Billme 
SHOW 


Dept.6-604 
P.O. Box 2869 
Hollywood, California 90028 
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(0 SHOW my enclosed Christmas Gift List, too. | under- 
stand that each person on my list will receive a hand- 
some announcement with my name on it, telling him 
to expect a Charter 12-month subscription to the new 
SHOW. 


SOSOSHSHSSHSHSSOSOHOSHOOOOSOOOOD 


I'm enclosing $6 for each Charter Gift Subscription. 
CO Bill me. 6-604 
POOSSSSSSOSSSOSOSOH SHO SHO SOO OOS OOOOOOD 


eeeee 


This Special $6 Charter offer is limited. 


SHOW, The Magazine of Film and the Arts will be devoted pri- 
marily to all aspects of film-making—from production to pop-corn 
to personalities. In addition, incisive and exciting coverage will 
be given to theatre, music, dance, television, and the visual arts. 


If you want to get to know the lively, colorful world of film- 
making and the arts—be sure and have us SHOW you! 





THEATER 
On Broadway 


JIMMY is a $900,000 anachronism, a Hol- 
lywood notion (courtesy of Jack L. War- 
ner) of what a Broadway musical is like, 
drearily familiar from countless Hollywood 
films of Broadway musicals. It takes con- 
summate ineptiiude to make Jimmy Walk 
er dull and to make his mistress, Betty 
Compton, even duller 

BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE. The basic plot of 
this tepid littke comedy is an old chest 
nut, dropping with a slightly pathetic 
spin: Blind Boy meets Girl, Blind Boy 
loses Girl, Blind Boy gets Girl. Playwright 
Leonard Gershe is only sporadically fun- 
ny and never uniquely himself but simply 
a one-man situation-and-gag file 

INDIANS. Playwright Arthur Kopit has 
joined the mea culpa crew with this play 
that argues that Americans were once 
beastly to the redskins, hardly a startling 
bit of information. The format is that of 
a Buffalo Bill Wild West show alternated 
with somber accounts of the humiliation 
and decimation of the Indians, but the seg 
ments never seem to gain any harmony 
of mood or purpose 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE. George Abbott 
directs a revival of the 1935 comedy 
about a composer of greeting-card verses 
Gack Gilford) who whiles away his com 
muting hours by hunch-picking horses with 
uncanny clairvoyance. The cast is superb, 
and the entire production is polished to a 
high gloss 

THE FRONT PAGE. Robert Ryan plays Wal 
ter Burns, the tough managing editor of 
the Chicago Examiner, and Bert Convy 
plays Hildy Johnson, his top reporter, in 
this revival of the Ben Hecht-Charles Mac 
Arthur saga of newspapering in the 1920s 
The play has a cornball period flavor that 
adds to the enjoyment 

A PATRIOT FOR ME. Playwright John Os- 
borne tells the story of Alfred Redl, a ho 
mosexual officer of the decaying Austro 
Hungarian Empire who was forced to 
commit suicide when it was found that 
he had been selling state secrets to the Rus 
sians. Osborne's voice is badly muffled, 
and he cannot seem to work up the pas- 
sion to breathe inner life into the play 


Off Broadway 


CRIMES OF PASSION. The late British play- 
wright Joe Orton (Entertaining Mr. Sloane 
Loot) was much possessed by death, which 
he treats in these two one-acters with a 
grisly sense of humor. He died before he 
had mastered his craft, but rarely in re 
cent years has the theater lost such an orig 
inal imagination 

A SCENT OF FLOWERS takes a girl on a 
semipoetic, semiprosaic long day's journey 
into the night of her suicide. Looking un 
cannily like her aunt Katharine Hepburn, 
Katharine Houghton gives a tenderly well 
wrought performance that has beauty, feel 
ing and intensity 

FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES is a revival of 
the 1967 prison drama, restaged by Hol 
lywood Actor Sal Mineo in a version cal 


culated to close what he must feel is a 
sadomasochism gap. Filled with the sight 
and sound of faces being beaten bloody 


genitals being punched, bodies being raped 
slugged. tossed and twisted in agony, this 
latest entry to homosexual theater is a 
carefully placed kick in the groin 

A WHISTLE IN THE DARK is Thomas Mur 
phy's drama of a brutish Irishman and 
his four sons who move in On a fifth son at 
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How to be Johnny on any spot 


Put ‘er there by Long Distance. 
Everybody's within easy reach by 
telephone. Our System goes 
everywhere, takes you there any 
time. So you can be in personal 
touch with your customer 
whenever he needs you. And 
Long Distance is more than just 
talk. To find out about other 
ways to put our System to work 
for you, ask one of our 
Communications Consultants. 


© ATer 














Why the butler is nro British. 


Ask any fan of the late, late show. Invari- 
ably, the man who takes the coats and mixes the 
cocktails and announces dinner and stokes the 
fire in the library speaks with a pronounced 
English accent. 

Because it has always been understood, by 
Central Casting in Hollywood and the world at 
large, that behind the accent is a centuries-old 
grasp of what service is all about. 

Of which wine is to be served with what 
course. And at what temperature. Of how to be 
on hand when needed. And how to remain dis- 
creetly, almost invisibly, in the background. 

Despite the speed of today’s jets and the 
fast pace of today’s life, the computerized this 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or British Overseas Airways Corporation, 


2 No 


and the numbered that, you'll find the British 
tradition of personal service very much in evi- 
dence at BOAC. 

We've put a Chief Steward in charge of the 
care and feeding of passengers on every flight. 
And in his charge is an expert staff of ladies and 
gentlemen who are attentive without being pa- 
tronizing, confident without being intimidating. 

So if you should doze off during a BOAC 
flight, don’t be surprised if someone quietly puts 
out your cigarette, removes the magazine from 
your lap, and switches off your overhead 
light. As they say in the movies, you'll know 


oS BOAC 


And why. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60603. 332-774 


omebody up there cares. 











Doing business abroad? 


LaSalle talks finance in the native tongue, 
wherever you do business. 


La Salle doe t hav ) 1G€ interna where you ay wist d¢ 
tiona I nC stevervourneed np 
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There is something about Arpege 


Arpege is more than a fragrance. It's a look. 


A drop of Arpege may not make a man fall at your feet. 


But Arpege will make you feel beautiful. 


And when you feel beautiful, you look beautiful. 


Perfiime from $8.50; Toilet Water Mist $6; Eau de Lanvin from $3.50, Dusting Powder $5. « 
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1969 Lanvin Parfums 








tempt to flee their world of tooth and 
claw moving to England. The play is 
full of the rude poetry of the commonplace, 
stating truths about human nature that 


one would often rather forget 

ADAPTATION—NEXT. Two one-acters, both 
directed with a crisp and zany comic flair 
by Elaine May. Miss May’s own play, Ad 
uptation, is the game of life staged like a 
TV contest. Terrence McNally’s Next has 
a middle “d man undergoing a series of 
humiliating pre-induction examinations 

TO BE YOUNG, GIFTED AND BLACK. An 
able interracial cast in a tribute to the 
late playwright Lorraine Hansberry pre- 
sents readings from her works—journals, 
letters and snippets of plays 


CINEMA 

THE SECRET OF SANTA VITTORIA. As Italo 
Bombolini, Anthony Quinn so. skillfully 
cowers and struts in his roles of husband 
and boozy mayor that he achieves noth- 
ing less than comic-operatic stature. Anna 
Magnani, as his wife, proves every bit the 
match for the bombastic Bombolini with 
a performance as strong as the lines in- 
delibly etched on her face 

ALICE’S RESTAURANT. This is a film about 
young people that is, as they say, very 
much together. Taking Arlo Guthrie's hit 
song of a couple of years ago, Director Ar- 
thur Penn has fashioned a sad, funny, trag- 
ic, beautiful picture of a way of life 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY. Jon Voight and Dus- 
tin Hoffman, two of the screen's biggest 
anti-heroes, find compassion and compan- 
ionship in each other to make this one of 
the most memorable love stories in Amer- 
ican cinema history 

TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN. Woody Allen 
(who shared the authorship of this zany 
crime flick) makes his star (an inept crim- 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 
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TO TIME check 
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MAIL TO: TIME, 
541 North Fair- 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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We do something they dont do. 

















We put our imported Canadian 
O.E.C. ina sparkling Dominion 
teardrop bottle, All year round. 
They don’t. 

We seal it with a cork. Like 
vintage wine. Rare brandy. 

They don’t. 

We taste-test it 120 times 
a day. Before it’s barrelled. 
During blending. 

Our mellow, imported 
Canadian is something special. 
From the top, down. 

And that’s something 
worth remembering. 


alleyfield, P.Q., Canada. 
Y¥.c. 





“It’s more than loyalty. 
It’s a matter of taste. 
Vodka before dinner 
Calls for a Vodka 
Golden Gate later. Half 
Vodka. Half Yellow 
Chartreuse. Not really a 
switch. Merely a slight 
= departure.” 


“Start with Vodka stay with 
Vodka. That's what they 
always Say.” 











Yellow Chartreuse, 86 proof, 
poured half-and-half with 
Scotch or Bourbon, Vodka, 
Canadian or Gin, creates a 
Golden Gate. Lets you stay 
with what you start with. 
Not to be confused with 
110 proof Green Chartreuse, 
which 1s best enjoyed neat, 
chilled or over ice. Imported 
by Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 
CHARTREUSE 


The indispensable liqueurs 
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The old against the young. The 
blacks against the whites. The rich 
against the poor. 

That’s about all there is to Amer- 
ica today, if you believe everything 
you see on television and read in the 
papers. 

Before you know it, you begin to 
feel that you have nothing in com- 
mon with a lot of Americans. 

You begin to imagine that they 
are out to have it their way, even if 
it means destroying the country. 

By burning it down, just to show 
how angry they are. 

Or by abolishing our fundamental 
individual freedoms, just to keep 
things peaceful and quiet. 


Blue Cross/Blue Shield is con- 
vinced that the biggest threat to the 
health of our country is the growing 
feeling of fear, anger, and loneliness 
among our people. 

You live with that feeling every 
day, and your mind and body might 
not be able to take it much longer. 
Then you’d start to have some 
strange symptoms: 

Headaches. 

Ulcers. 

Even nightmares. 

One day you'd start to imagine 
that those ‘other people’’ don’t 
really belong in America at all. 

And they could easily begin to feel 
that you don’t belong here, either. 


That kind of thinking can only 
lead to a showdown. One that no- 
body can win. 

That’s why we want to remind 
you of two things that are terribly 
easy to forget these days: 

You’re not the only American 
who'd be sad to see his country fall 
apart. 

You’re not the only American who 
will do what’s necessary to keep his 
country together. 

Every other American will, too. 

It’s the only country he’s got. 

And he knows it. 


We need each other. 


You can almost hear the country crying. 
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inal played by Woody Allen) stumble 
through such an incredibly long list of bun- 
gles and pitfalls that the film loses much 
of its comic momentum. However, the di- 
rector (Woody Allen) sustains it all by pro- 
viding some insanely funny moments. 

MEDIUM COOL. Writer-Director Haskell 
Wexler challenges Hollywood both with 
stylistic innovations and by dwelling on 
contemporary politics (the Chicago con- 
vention). Add forcefully realistic perfor- 
mances by a cast of unknowns and the 
result is dynamite. 

EASY RIDER. Using townspeople playing 
themselves and drawing a topnotch per 
formance from Jack Nicholson, Actor-Di- 
rector Dennis Hopper has added a new 
dimension to the classic romantic gospel 
of the outcast wanderer 

ADALEN ‘31. Director Bo Widerberg (E/ 
vira Madigan) paints a poignant portrait 
of people caught in the flux of history 
and conveys the ineffable quality of a sin- 
gle decisive moment in a man’s life 

THE BED SITTING ROOM. This is Director 
Richard Lester's second surrealistic attack 
on the homicidal excesses of war; it makes 
his first aggressive stab against the mil- 
itary (How | Won the War) look like a 
warm-up exercise, 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

PRICKSONGS & DESCANTS, by Robert Coo- 
ver. In a collection of clever, surreal—and 
sometimes repellent—short stories, the au 
thor of The Universal Baseball Association 
Inc., J. Henry Waugh, Prop. plays a lit- 
erary shell game with his readers. 








Spanish Profile 
Wall Clock 


Clock Radio Cube 


Modular FM/A 
FM Stereo Radio 


THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT’S WOMAN, by 
John Fowles. A fascinating novel that 
uses the tricks and turns of Victorian fic- 
tion to pound home the thesis that free- 
dom is the natural condition of man. 

WHEN THE WAR IS OVER, by Stephen Beck- 
er. An excellent period morality tale about 
a Union Army officer who attempts to 
save the life of a teen-age Rebel who 
shot him during a Civil War skirmish. 

PRESENT AT THE CREATION, by Dean Ach- 
eson. Harry Truman’s Secretary of State, 
in these well-written memoirs, recalls the 
formative years of the cold war with 
much wit, knowledge and insight. 

BARNETT FRUMMER IS AN UNBLOOMED 
FLOWER, by Calvin Trillin. Soft implosions 


of mirthful satire that trouble the social 
and political pretensions of those who 
would be with it. 

power, by Adolf A. Berle. A former 


F.D.R. brain-truster and State Department 
official compellingly examines the sources 
and limitations of 
tionship to ethics 

A SEA CHANGE, by J. R. Salamanca. Bit 
terness and tenderness are the alternating 
currents in this novel of the breakup of a 
marriage by the author of The Lost Coun- 
try and Lilith. 

AMBASSADOR’S JOURNAL, by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. Kept during the author's 
two years as Ambassador to India, this 
diary is rare both for first-rate prose and 
succincl, reverent opinion ("The more un- 
derdeveloped the country, the more Over- 
developed the women”) 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, by 


power and its rela 


Antonia Fra- 


ser. A rich, billowing biography of a pret 
ty queen 


who, by casting herself as a 






religious martyr, has upstaged her mortal 
enemy, Queen Elizabeth I, in the imag- 
ination of posterity. 

THEM, by Joyce Carol Oates. One fam- 
ily’s battle to escape the economic and spir- 
itual depression of urban American life, 
by the author of A Garden of Earthly De- 
lights and Expensive People. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Godfather, Puzo (1 last week) 
2. The House on the Strand, 
du Maurier (3) 
The Andromeda Strain, Crichton (4) 
The Love Machine, Susann (2) 
The Seven Minutes, Wallace (8) 
6. The Promise, Potok (6) 
In This House of Brede, Godden (7) 
Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth (9) 
9. Naked Came the Stranger, Ashe (5) 
10. The Pretenders, Davis (10) 
NONFICTION 
1. The Peter Principle, 
Peter and Hull (1) 
2. The Selling of the President 1968, 
McGinnis (3) 
3. My Life with Jacqueline Kennedy, 
Gallagher (2) 
4. Present at the Creation, Acheson (5) 
5. The Making of the President 1968, 
White (9) 
6. My Life and Prophecies, Dixon and 
Noorbergen (6) 
The Kingdom and the Power, 
Talese (8) 
8. Ambassador's Journal, Galbraith 
9, Prime Time, Kendrick (4) 
10. The Honeycomb, St. Johns (7) 
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Who said 
radios are just for 


istening? 


The Spanish-style wall clock is a dra- 


Ours are made to be seen and 
heard. What's more, they don’t 
even look like radios. 


matic gift idea. In addition to 
being a smart decorator piece, 
it’s also an FM/AM radio and 
clock. Our deluxe modular 
FM/AM-FM Stereo radio plays 
incredibly full sound. 

This three-piece radio is a hand- 
some addition to any book- 
case: Our clock radio cube rakes 
up only half the space of a 
conventional clock radio, and 
the lighted clock face is 
readable from across the room. 
Keep these and all our RCA 
models in mind for the holi- 
days. It’s always nice to give 
something you'd like to get. 


ro 
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Hiram Walker — 
has ahistory § 
of great whiskey. | 


Walker's DeLuxe was named for the man who wrote the book 
Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago. 
And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It takes the choicest 
grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walker's DeLuxe 
This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time. AOE 
With bourbon this choice, there's just no second choice. ‘ a : » 
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+ STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY « 86 PROOF 










BOURBON 
STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
ta aun sxe 

PEORIA, ILLINOLS 
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WalkerS DeLUXe, the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himsett 


Two ways to reach 
91% of the 
college graduates 
in the St. Louis 
Primary Market: 






Buy the 

other 

newspaper, 

the top-rated «Or 

TV show, # buy the 

and the Post-Dispatch. 


five leading faalie stations. 


ol. Louls POST- DISPATCH 


rst in Advertising for 68 C 


MEMBER: Million Market Newspapers, Inc. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


The college Maxi-Brute 
vs. 
The college Mini-Brute 


“My Maxi-Brute is simply great. 
He runs likea... well, like a Maxi-Brute. 
You know, sturdily. 
He’s air cooled during the monsoon season. 
He gets up to 4 miles to a bale of hay. 
He has four on the floor. Or should I say 
four on the ground? 
And listen, when you pull up toa girl’s house 
to pick her up for a date, he certainly 
makes an impression.” 


India’s Proboscidea Elephas 


(The Maxi-Brute) 





MAAK OF EXCELLENCE 


““My Opel Rallye Kadett (the Mini-Brute) 
is the best thing that’s happened to me in college. 
It’s got four on the floor, or a fully automatic 
3-speed transmission is available. 
It gets up to 25 miles to a gallon of gas. 
There’s a 102 horsepower engine available. 
It impresses girls. It’s easy to get serviced. 
It’s really a performance car. 
The only thing it can’t do is pass an English test. 
Well, I’m not sure I can either.” 


Buick’s 1970 Opel Kadett 


(The Mini-Brute) | 





(One of five Mini-Brute Models for 1970) 


BUICK MOTOR OS2ON 











Let the roast burn. 


Just for once, don’t 
be such a good wife. 
Take 15 minutes off 
and be a good girl. 
i 











Ladies, 
stop soakin 
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Let a KitchenAid Superba dishwasher do your dirty work. 

For now a KitchenAid dishwasher—and only KitchenAid 

soaks pots. Automatically. Right inside the dishwasher. 

No dishwasher has ever had a Soak Cycle before, And 
you know that soaking pots makes them easier to clean, 

Our new Soak Cycle is easy to use. Just load all your 
dirty pots, pans and casseroles right along with your other dishes. 
Fill the dual detergent dispenser. Then push the Soak Cycle button. 

So ladies, stop hand-soaking. And hand-scrubbing. 
And messing up your sink, eee 
Get a KitchenAid Superba dishwasher with 
the new automatic Soak Cycle from your 
KitchenAid dealer. (He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages.) Or write for more details. 
KitchenAid Dishwashers, Dept. 9DQQ-11, 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company, ; 
Troy, Ohio 45373. —— 


2 @ * 
KitchenAid (oe! 
Dishwashers and Disposers 


KitchenAid dishwashers—20 years of good old-fashioned quality 
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Natural v. Normal 


Sir: Re Homosexuality in America [Oct. 
31}: As a clinical psychologist, I have 
begun to see how the pressures to con- 
form force young humans to squeeze in- 
dividual self into a mold created by a 
pepular myth of what “other people” think, 
believe and feel. It is the myth of the nor- 
mal person. Squeezing self into the mold 
painfully denies some of the natural in- 
dividual self, and one is left vaguely re- 
sentful and unhappy. 

The loss of natural in pursuit of nor- 
mal can be seen in a man’s discomfort 
about physical expression of affection for 
another man. The urge is for affectional in- 
terchange that goes beyond the anesthe- 
tized handshake or the slap on the back. 
But there is fear that if affectional urges 
are freed, one may be seen by others and/ 
or by himself as “queer.” 

Viewing homosexuality as a “condition” 
uncovers our implicit belief that a nat- 
ural part of self for many (perhaps most) 
men is bad because it does not fit our 
myth of the “normal” man. We live in a 
world where a man may kill another man 
but he may not kiss another man on the 
television screen viewed by our children. 
Natural urges thus emerge in ugly, dis- 
torted form. 

In the name of sane humanity, let us 
stop our obsessive concern about homo- 
sexuality as a condition. Let us stop ner- 
vously watching our children until they 
start dating. Let us encourage the search 
for natural self. Let us encourage ex- 
pression of all varieties of affection be- 
fore our denied and twisted desires mur- 
der us all in an acceptable war. 

Donacp H. CLark 
Ardsley, N.Y. 


Sir: As founder and organizer of the 
first Mattachine Society (Los Angeles, 
1949-53), I call upon its many inheritors 
to abandon the culs-de-sac of sectarianism 
and special pleadings and make common 
cause with the many fronts of the Free 
Generation confronting the real enemy 
—male chauvinism! 

Other than homosexuals and all wom- 
ankind, not the least of its victims in our 
antagonistic society are the heterosexual 
males, themselves caught up in a chimera 
of superiority deriving from a culturally un- 
conscious pen. Chauvinism, in all its sex- 
ual as well as racial aspects, is the real 
enemy of all men and women who seek 
the one security that is viable—community 
—and the one freedom that is transcendant 
— individuation. 

Henry Hay 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Since no one basically cares about 
whether or not the other fellow likes his 
steak rare or well done, or how many 
times he visits the bathroom, why all the 
fuss about how the other guy likes his 
sex? Is it anybody's business, really? 
NiIcoLe LigEBERMAN 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Sir: God created woman for man, and 
for the perpetuation of the human race, 
otherwise, He would have created man 
alone. It is as simple as that. Homosexuals 
are hopelessly anti-woman, and to en- 
courage their wantonness is to demean 
all women. 

Perhaps society should adjure to the an- 
cient law of putting to death all deviates. 

VERONICA MARSLAND 

Queens Village, N.Y. 


Sir: Talk about sick! Look around once 
quick. What did you see? The sickness, 
boy, is in you and me! His thing doesn’t 
kill, maim or addict. His thing is love 
and that’s not sick. 

C. Moore 


Media, Pa. 


Sir: Last September, after three months 
in the U.S. Navy, I walked into a doc- 
tor’s office on base. In a tear-filled out- 
burst, I told him I am, had been, and 
will always be gay. The Navy is now pro- 
cessing my discharge under the heading 
of Fraudulent Enlistment. 

A search for patriotism, fatherly favor, 
and stability prompted me to hide in the 
epitome of all-maleness, the military vac- 
uum. Anguished realization that I was de- 
nying myself a firm part of my whole 
being forced me to tell the truth. | am 
grateful for your article, which has given 
me insight as to the kind of public re- 
ception I will receive when I no longer 
boast, “I am an American sailor,” but cry 
out more proudly, “I am an American 
homosexual.” 

SEAMAN ANTHONY G, LUNDE 
U.S.N. 
Bainbridge, Md. 


Sir: As a lesbian, I felt that the article 
was for the most part informative and ob- 
jective. However, I was vastly amused by 
one line: our “new militancy is making 
the heterosexual citizens edgy.” 

For centuries we have written your 
music and your literary masterpieces, paint- 
ed your beautiful pictures, designed your 
clothing and home furnishings, danced and 
acted in your plays, styled your hair, and 
in general given you your highly prized 
American culture; if the truth be known, 
95% of American culture is the homo- 
sexuals’ culture. 

Perhaps it is finally time we realize 
that we contribute to a society that de- 
spises us. We want our rights now, not 
100 years from now. Try to visualize 12 
million homosexual men and women 
marching on Washington. 

Yes, edgy indeed. 

S. M. Gipson 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Sir: On behalf of the vast legions of het- 
erosexual classical musicians, may I re- 
assure you that “talented homosexuals” 
don't dominate the field or turn the mu- 
sic world into a closed circle. There are 
enough old-fashioned happy marriages 
among leading musicians, from Rubinstein 
and Serkin to Oistrakh and Stern, to fill 
a whole issue of Time. In fact, I believe 
a Gallup poll would reveal a higher per- 
centage of conventional sexuality among 
musicians than among businessmen. 
HENRI TEMIANKA 

Founder and Director 
California Chamber Symphony 
Los Angeles 


Sir: I make no judgment about the ho- 
mosexual. Perhaps those who do judge 
them should keep in mind Poet Rod Mc- 
Kuen’s words: “It is not how we love or 
who we love but that we love.” 

JANE AFTON BARRY 


Weston, Mass. 


Constitutional Question 


Sir: Coming on the heels of an impor- 
tant Supreme Court decision, the most re- 
cent instance (at Vassar, no less!) [Nov. 





7] of not entirely peaceful demands for all- 
black college dormitories raises an in- 
teresting question: Is a separate-but-equal 
facility or segregated housing also un- 


constitutional if the blacks want it, or 
only if the whites want it? 

DouGLas CAMPBELL 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


Point to Consider 


Sir: In your important article “What 
Would Withdrawal Really Mean?” [Oct. 
24). you rightly say, “But it is certainly 
not in the interest of America’s European 
allies to see the U.S. humiliated and se- 
riously weakened.” 

I have recently returned from the North 
Atlantic Assembly in Brussels where the 
point was made publicly and privately 
that moratoriums, like peace, are indivis- 
ible. If America can abandon a brown 
ally in midbattle, then she can abandon a 
white ally as well. 

If there is a major loss of confidence in 
American resolution, there will certainly 
be an irresistible demand that European 
countries should produce their own nu- 
clear defenses. An American scuttle will 
not only lead to the fall of the Saigon gov- 
ernment, it will also lead to the collapse 
of nonproliferation. 

Puitie Goopuart, M.P. 
House of Commons 
London 


Sir: When I hear someone say, “We must 
get out of Viet Nam, but only when we 
can leave with honor,” I think of an old 
streetwalker saying that she will retire 
when she can do so as a virgin. 

PETER VANADIA 
Manhattan 


Sir: I've cried with them at their fu- 
nerals, laughed with them at their wed- 
dings, drunk with them during their cel- 
ebrations. I've seen pride in a yellow-and- 
red flag on the faces of peasants who not 
many years ago had no flag. I've seen rice 
fields that have lain bare for years spring 
to life with rice again. I've seen canals re- 
opened that had been previously closed 
for years by the Viet Cong. I've seen the 

ple clear the years of undergrowth 
rom their ancestral tombs, rebuild and 
begin to live again. I've seen 13-year-old 
children start to school for the first time. 
I've seen a young mother saved at child- 
birth because of a newly opened dispen- 
sary. I've seen communities spring to life 
again as they are given security to travel 
and trade goods in adjacent villages. And 
I've slogged with these same people 
through mud toward tree lines that burst 
into hostility; toward an enemy that as- 
sassinates their elected officials by night, in- 
timidates them in their fields by day, 
shells their communities and claims to be 
their liberator. 

My America, you may declare a mor- 
atorium on what is happening here, but 
I've seen it and lived it—if I joined you, 
I would have to declare a moratorium on 
my soul. 

RICHARD T. CHILDRESS 
Captain, U.S.A. 
A.P.O. San Francisco 


Sir: Knowing that it is about as popular 
—and as safe—to defend Spiro Agnew in 
these columns as it was to defend the 
chief rabbi of Berlin in Der Stiirmer in 
the "30s, I nonetheless feel compelled to 
name Spiro Agnew the winner in his bat- 
tle of wits with Senator William Ful- 
bright, as reported in Time [Oct. 31]. 
Agnew, Time reported, said of “M-day”: 
“A spirit of national masochism prevails.” 
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(A lachrymose lament from the Mony file of frustrating cases) 


METHUSELAH: You know how it is 
these days. Plagues everywhere. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if right now I 
was coming down with Hong Kong flu. 


MONY MAN: That’s strange, sir. That 
disease hasn’ t even been invented. 
Possibly, it’s just your imagination. 
And speaking of imagination, imagine 
the peace of mind a MONY annuity pro- 
vides. No money worries no matter 
how long you live. Freedom to travel. 
Never having to burden your depend- 
ents. 

METHUSELAH: Dependents? Now 
there’s an idea. Have you met my 
grandson, Noah? Real craftsman, that 
boy. He'll look after me. 


MONY MAN: For 969 years? That, 


sir, is how long I predict you'll live. 
METHUSELAH: Nonsense. 


Ed. Note: Methuselah actually did 
live 969 years, but we at MONY are the 
first to admit that our man’s guess was 
mainly luck. Our Field Underwriters 
areamong the smartest in the business 
—but not quite that smart. Neverthe- 
less, Methuselah had a tough struggle 
through those years—Noah being too 
busy building his Ark to look after 
him. Yet, had he heeded the MONY 
Man’s advice, he would have collected 
$2,169,600.00. Don’t miss the ark on 
your retirement. You may live longer 
than you expect. 
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MORAL: 


The smart thing 
is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 


The smart way is with 
insurance from MONY. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 


What other words could more accurately 
describe an intellectual Establishment that 
quivers in ecstasy, and whimpers for more, 
when it is called “racists,” “bigots” and 
“brutes” by any rapist, wrecker or riot lead- 
er who is given a long enough prison sen- 
tence to write a book? 

Agnew went on, in Time’s report, to de- 
scribe the M-day demonstrators as “an ef- 
fete corps of impudent snobs.” 

Could Jonathan Swift, or even Allard 
Lowenstein himself, have said it better? 
Certainly Sam Brown, the twentyish Har- 
vard hysteric who organized M-day, was 
pretty impudent (and a_ bit of a snob, 
too) to insist that the President needed 
his urging, and that of a half million 
other pubescents, to seek the peace that 
his public life depends on, that the life of 
the nation that chose him to govern de- 
pends on. 

He needed it about as much as a brain 
surgeon, in the midst of a delicate oper- 
ation, needs his elbow shoved and to be 
screeched at, “Get it over with faster!” 
There are those of us who might have pre- 
ferred the phrase “Arrogant Punks,” but 
then, we're not Vice Presidents, restrained 
by the majesty of that office. 

“Perhaps the best put-down (to Agnew),” 
said Time, “was the calm one that came 
from Senator William Fulbright. He said, 
*I just considered the source.’ ” 

Now that may be a blazing new bon 
mot to Time's reporter, but anyone fa- 
miliar with early American ethnic humor 
has found that phrase in Jerome Weid- 
man’s early novels of low-life in The 
Bronx, in Arthur Kober’s old “Having 
Wonderful Time” stories in The New York- 
er, and even earlier, in the comedies of 
Montague Glass. 





Equal time for both sexes. His watch as attractive as hers. Accurate time, too, assured 
by Gruen’s 95 years of Swiss watch making in our own plants. Hers: twenty-four 


It was a phrase used by queenly shop- 
girls to express their disdain for anyone 
brighter than they were. 

Speaking only in my private role as an 
American institution, I prefer the normal 
nausea expressed by Spiro Agnew to the 
menopausal querulousness of Senator 
Fulbright. 

Ax Capp 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: Written on the wall of a dormitory 
john at the University of Michigan: “Mick- 
ey Mouse wears a Spiro T. Agnew watch.” 

Lisa JOHNSTON 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Indomitable Spirit 


Sir: Can we Beatle Freaks ever relax 
[Oct. 31}? My friends and I have found 
75 irrefutable examples proving that Paul 
McCartney is indeed dead, John Lennon 
is dying of incurable throat cancer, Ringo 
Starr has no arms, and George Harrison 
is in his 70s. Despite all these setbacks, 
the Beatles continue to play. Incredible 
the indomitable spirit of the British. 
Bi_t WEINSTEIN 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Shape of the ‘60s 

Sir: May I comment on two paragraphs 
dealing with Arthur Burns’s selection as 
next chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board [Oct. 24]. 

First, my reference to him as “ponderous 
and a little pontifical.” If Arthur is at 
times ponderous, it is a mark of delib- 
erateness, and we need this in central bank- 
ers. He is also capable of moving fast on 
crucial policy matters. 


diamonds circling a 14 karat white gold case, fastened with suede. $290.00. 
His: a distinguished 14 karat gold case with rich, black suede strap. $105.00. 


Both with superb Gruen 17 jewel Swiss movements. At fine stores everywhere. 





The second matter concerns economic 
events in 1959-60, which are described in 
a way that is commonly believed, | fear, 
but is nonetheless incorrect. What readers 
would have to conclude from your para- 
graph is that 1) credit conditions were 
not eased in advance of the 1960-61 re- 
cession, 2) federal spending was not in- 
creased, and 3) as a result there was 
recession. 

The facts are different. That there was 
recession is correct. But it is not correct 
that there was no response from policy. 
Credit easing started in mid-1959, with 
net free reserves swinging from minus 
$500 million to a zero position by mid- 
1960 and to plus $500 million by No- 
vember of that year. It is hard for me to 
visualize a faster move. There was a re- 
sponse also from federal expenditure pol- 
icy. Federal purchases of goods and ser- 
vices were flat in 1959 but rose in the 
first quarter of 1960 and climbed there- 
after at a pace that continued substantially 
unchanged through the Kennedy years. 

Moreover, the record shows that when 
the ‘60s began, prices were stable, labor 
cost increases were in line with productivity 
improvement, we had weathered a gold cri- 
sis, and the trade balance was back to a 
hefty plus. How splendid it would be if 
only we were entering the ‘70s in similar 
shape! 

RAYMOND J. SAULNIER 
Chairman, President Eisenhower's 

Council of Economic Advisers, 1956-61 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 
Manhattan 


Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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He needsanewkind 
of community to grow up 1n. 





TRW is designing one. 


Right now we're helping to plan and 
develop a complete new kind of 
urban area for the Ontario Housing 
Corporation in Canada. A whole 
new environment created with 
advanced systems management 
techniques. And this new-community 
project is only the beginning. 

TRW has been pioneering in the 
systems management field for over 
15 years. Using our special tech- 


niques in everything from aerospace 


programs to the automation of oil 
fields to the production of our own 
high-technology hardware (from 
communications satellites to the 
valves in your car). 

Applying these techniques to 
“people problems” is a growing part 
of our business. Problems like high- 
speed ground transportation, airport 
baggage handling, police communi- 
cations, advanced medical facilities, 
new pollution control concepts. 


We have also drawn on the re- 
sources of our established businesses 
to accelerate our growth in micro- 
electronics, computer software 
services and production automation 
techniques. 

We profit by the systems approach. 
We think you will, too. 


TRW INC., Cleveland, Ohio—A Diversified Technology Company Specializing in Products, Systems, and Services for Commercial, Industrial and Government Markets 








BOARD OF ECONOMISTS MEETING IN NEW YORK 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Merron Hasse. E. 





HILE as journalists the editors 

of TiME remain generalists, they 
have found it increasingly necessary 
to make themselves far more expert 
than before in many, many fields. 
Yet there are some areas so vastly 
complex that only a true specialist 
will do—to help and work with the 
editors in their weekly appraisal of 
the news. Thus last February, Tim 
contracted with the Louis Harris or- 
ganization for a series of swift, mean- 
ingful public-opinion surveys on na- 
tional issues as they arise. We be- 
lieve that the six Time-Louis Harris 
polls to date have enhanced every- 
body’s understanding of what the 
country has been thinking about Viet 
Nam, changing morality, the Ken- 
nedy case, and confidence in the press. 

This week the editors take plea- 
sure in announcing their association 
with another group of experts: TIME's 
board of economists, composed of 
eight distinguished scholars. The 
board will not be called upon, of 
course, for routine readings of eco- 
nomic happenings and business ac- 
tivity. Rather, its members will act 
as consultants on major developments 
—uas well as gather four times each 
year with the editors in New York 
for a full day of wide-ranging dis- 
cussion across the entire spectrum 
of past, present and future economics. 

Senior Editor Marshall Loeb, who 
suggested the idea, spent many 
months recruiting TIME’s board, seek- 


ing members who represent every 
school of economic thought, all parts 
of the country and a wide variety of 
institutions—banks, universities, cor- 
porations, foundations, private con- 
sulting firms. We hope that our di- 
alogue with the new board will en- 
able TiME to convey a greater ranee 
and depth of opinion to an increas- 
ingly better informed readership. 
This week's lead story in the Busi- 
ness section, written by George 
Church and researched by Sue Raf- 
fety, is the first direct result of such 
contact. The excerpts from the 
board’s initial meeting were compiled 
by Clell Bryant and Claire Barnett. 
What does not appear in the ex- 
cerpts is one little exchange that gocs 
a long way to demolish Carlyle’s fa- 
mous description of economics as 
“the dismal scienc Asked by Ed- 
itor Loeb to clarify a point during 
the discussions, Dr. Walter Heller, a 
former presidential adviser, smilingly 
replied: “I purposely left that a little 
vague. I was following the Alex 
Cairncross dictum. His first rule when 
making a forecast is: Give either a 
number or a date, but never both. 
His second rule is: Never underes- 
timate the power of a platitude. His 
third rule is: When the President 
asks you a question, remember that 
he doesn’t know the answer either.” 
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NIXON DISPLAYING CONGRATULATORY TELEGRAMS AFTER SPEECH 


THE NATION 








AMERICAN NOTES 


Revisiting the Crowd 

As depicted in The Lonely Crowd 
19 years ago, Americans were all too 
well adjusted to the gray-flannel goals 
of “success.” That is no longer so, Da- 
vid Riesman, who wrote the book with 
two colleagues and added its title to 
the American idiom, now finds that 
after two decades “the earlier tendency 
toward glib self-satisfaction” has been 
succeeded by “an atmosphere of what 
seems to me extravagant self-criticism.” 

Writing in Encounter, Sociologist 
Riesman argues that the children of the 
lonely crowd—whether protesting the 
war or campaigning for Eugene McCar- 
thy—reject adjustment to the mores of 
their affluent elders as “immoral compro- 
mise.” But there is danger in their ideal- 
istic revolt, implies Riesman. Since most 
men are not “heroes or saints,” he notes, 
the zealots of the new generation may 
have to modify their ideals. Otherwise, 
they run the risk of becoming “cynical 
about themselves or deluded about their 
society, or both.” 


The Sideburn Set 

It isn't that Richard Nixon necessarily 
dislikes sideburns, it's just that those 
who wear them rarely turn out to be 
his kind of people. Back when his staff 
first settled into the White House, the 
only man around sporting face feathers 
was former Kansas Congressman Bob 
Ellsworth, a presidential adviser who 
has since gone to Brussels as U.S. Am- 
bassador to NATO. John Sears took Ells- 
worth’s place as the sole representative 
of the sideburn set around the West 
Wing corridors, but by last fall he had 
lost out to Harry Dent as the White 
House political operative. The unsheared 
Sears, too, moved on. 

It got so that one Nixon staff man 
wondered aloud: “If we see a set of side- 
burns on someone around here, we start 


wondering where he’s going.” But the 
cause of whiskers at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue is not entirely lost. Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan, the Savile Row-tailored 
Democrat who is Nixon’s urban affairs 
adviser, is definitely long about the ears. 
Defying all auguries, he was promoted 
last week to the post of Counselor to 
the President and given Cabinet rank. 


Sorry About That 


Scene: The White House, on a re- 
cent weekend, After an intermission in 
strategy talks about Viet Nam, President 
Nixon rejoins his foreign affairs ad- 
viser, Henry Kissinger. They confer. 








THE PRESIDENT: 
Henry, I just shot 120. 


KISSINGER: 
Oh, Mr. President, your golf game is 
improving. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
I was bowling, Henry. 


Cooling It for Christmas 

The affluent American middle class 
will soon start the cheerily commercial 
annual countdown of shopping days till 
Christmas. For the unemployed in ur- 
ban ghettos, it is the season of petty 
thievery as they seek to provide pres- 
ents for their children too. A militant 
civil rights organization in St. Louis 
wants to put an end to all that and 
has started a leaflet and poster cam- 
paign aimed at the poor with the mes- 
sage: STOP STEALING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Explains Mrs. Betti Green, a co-chair- 
man: “White policemen and their bul- 
lets do not know that your daughter 
wants a doll or your son a bicycle for 
Christmas. We will be trying to stress 
that a child’s need for the love and guid- 
ance of his parents is far greater than 
his need for toys and trinkets on Christ- 
mas Day.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Conciliation, Confrontation 

All week long Richard Nixon basked 
joyfully in the returns from the most im- 
portant speech of his presidency, the tele- 
vised address to his fellow citizens on 
the problems of war and peace in Viet 
Nam. There was a flood of congratu- 
latory telegrams that he cheerfully dis- 
played for photographers, a quickie Gal- 
lup telephone poll after the speech that 
showed a 77% favorable response, and 
a firm consensus of politicians and pun- 
dits that Nixon had achieved what he 
set out to do, At the same time, pro- 
testers against the war, unmollified by 
Nixon's blandishments, readied for this 
week's demonstrations even more am- 
bitious than the Oct. 15 Moratorium. 
They would include rallies around the 
U.S., as before, but there could be as 
many as half a million marchers in 
Washington. If it seemed to be a sce- 
nario for confrontation, President Nixon 
had surely helped write the script as he 
penciled the Viet Nam address on his 
legal pads. 

In his speech, Nixon abandoned the 
politics of conciliation, raising his voice 
to deliver a powerful, simplistic appeal, 
a personal plea to “the great silent ma- 
jority” to back his Viet Nam policies 
and give him more time to carry out 
his chosen course. Three Presidents be- 
fore him, said Nixon, had recognized 
the stakes in Viet Nam, and he did not in- 
tend to preside over a U.S. defeat. 
What he had done, he explained, was 
to begin “a pursuit for peace on many 
fronts"—including private proposals for 
a settlement that he initiated even be- 
fore taking office, and a personal letter 
sent to Ho Chi Minh before the North 
Vietnamese President’s death. “No pro- 
gress whatever has been made,” Nixon 
reported grimly, “except agreement on 
the shape of the bargaining table.” The 
more support he got at home, he said, 


the sooner he could redeem his pledge 
“to end the war in a way that we 
could win the peace.” 

Waffled Points. Nixon set forth his 
plan “for the complete withdrawal of 
all United States combat ground forces 
and their replacement by South Viet- 
namese forces on an orderly scheduled 
timetable.” All that, he said, is con- 
tingent upon continued improvement in 
the fighting ability of the South Viet- 
namese—and on continued indications 
that the level of battle is lowering. He 
warned Hanoi that any stepped-up en- 
emy action would bring “strong and ef- 
fective measures” in response, It was a 
tough speech, and in it there was no ges- 
ture of accommodation to 
those who backed the Oct. 15 
Moratorium protest. The Pres- 
ident announced no new with- 
drawal of U.S. troops and pro- 
claimed no cease-fire on the 
battlefield. 

On several points, Nixon 
waffled his message. He started 
with a lengthy but inadequate 
review of U.S. involvement in 
South Viet Nam, and insisted 
on the need for a continued 
American presence in South- 
east Asia. But he emphasized 
his program for bringing the 
boys home from Viet 
shifting the subject of with- 
drawal from “all combat 
ground forces” to “all of our 
forces.” Although he presented 
himself as a peacemaker, he 
lapsed into hard-line rhetoric 
in attacking “those great pow- 
ers who have not yet aban- 
doned their goals of world con- 
quest.” He parroted Lyndon 
Johnson’s domino theory: if 
the U.S. abandons the South 








Vietnamese, he contended, 
“this would spark violence 
wherever our commitments 


help maintain the peace—in 
the Middle East, in Berlin, 
eventually even in the Western 
Hemisphere.” He left unan- 
swered the question: If the 
U.S. presence in Viet Nam is so es- 
sential, why should there be any pull- 
out at all? 

Favorable Calls. The President 
stepped onto a punji stake of illogic 
when he proclaimed that “ordering the 
immediate withdrawal of all American 
forces would have been a popular and 
easy course to follow” at the time he 
took office. In fact, support for an in- 
stant and unilateral pullout was min- 
imal back in January; since then it has 
clearly grown among war-weary Amer- 
icans. If backing out fast would have 
been “popular and easy” in January, it 
is difficult to understand how it can 
now be only “a vocal minority” that is 
trying to “impose” exactly that policy 
on the nation. 

While he failed to resolve—and per- 
haps purposely fuzzed—some important 
issues, there was no question that Nix- 
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on was highly and justifiably pleased 
with the political impact of his per- 
formance. White House Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler spread word that the switch- 
board had been jammed with favorable 
telephone calls as soon as the speech 
ended. Nixon aides thought that the 
speech, delivered on the eve of gu- 
bernatorial elections in New Jersey and 
Virginia, helped the Republican can- 
didates to victory. Nixon had cam- 
paigned for the winners, Bill Cahill of 
New Jersey and Linwood Holton of Vir- 
ginia, and he brought them both to 
Washington for a triumphant White 
House lunch. Said the President: “I 
am rather happy we won, because their 





WASHINGTON POLICE IN RIOT FORMATION 
Refusal may increase the dangers. 


opponents both made me the issue.” 

Without doubt, Nixon has bought 
some time in which to try, in his own 
way, to untangle the U.S. from Viet 
Nam. “I think we can hold this major- 
ity for four to six months while we 
hold our course,” says one White House 
adviser. The President may well try to 
gain still more time by making a fur 
ther troop-withdrawal announcement be- 
fore Christmas. Pentagon and State De- 
partment officials say that two plans 
are under consideration: one would get 
40,000 to 60,000 more men out by 
March 31, and another would provide 
for pulling some 100,000 out by mid- 
1970. However, the new increase in 
enemy activity in Viet Nam (see THE 
Wor cp) could give Nixon pause. 

Nixon let drop several clues that he 
has such steps in mind. In the tele- 
vision speech, he said that things were 


looking better in Viet Nam than they 
had in June. That was when he de- 
clared that he hoped to beat a time- 
table proposed by ex-Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford, who called for with- 
drawal of all U.S. combat troops by 
the end of next year. Privately, Nixon 
told a group of Republican Congressmen 
last week that nearly all U.S. troops 
will probably be out of combat before 
the November 1970 elections. Whether 
or not he can bring about that result, 
the President made one unassailable ob- 
servation on television about his “plan 
for peace.” “If it does succeed, what 
the critics say now won't matter,” he 
said. “If it does not succeed, anything | 
se Say then won't matter.” With 
that, Americans of practically 
every viewpoint could agree. 


PROTEST 
The Second Round 


At the Washington head- 
quarters of the New Mobi- 
lization Committee to End the 
War in Viet Nam, which is 
helping to sponsor the renewed 
demonstrations this week, the 
response to Nixon's speech 
was: “We told you so.” Said 
John C. Bennett, president of 
Union Theological Seminary 
and a protest leader: “Pres- 
ident Nixon gave us nothing.” 
That meant that this week’s 
protest, which will center on 
a march in Washington, will 
no doubt have the backing of 
those who turned out peace- 
fully last month with armbands 
and candles. The second 
round, which might have lost 
support had Nixon given way, 
is now almost sure to have 
extra impact. 

There is still a danger that 
this week’s march may be 
stained with blood, although 
the New Mobe promises to 
have 1,500 of its own marshals 
to keep the proceedings or- 
derly. There will also be plen- 
ty of Washington police, practiced in 
riot-handling tactics, on hand. The Jus- 
tice Department, concerned about the 
prospect of hundreds of thousands of 
demonstrators parading by the White 
House gate, refused the marchers a per- 
mit to march down Pennsylvania Av- 
enue. The department's negotiator, John 
W. Dean III, explained that there was 
“a substantial likelihood of serious vi- 
olence.” That refusal may well increase 
the chance of violent confrontation. If 
there is rioting in the capital, it will of- 
fend many who sympathized with the 
October demonstrations; a backlash, of 
course, may be what the Administration 
wants. Veterans’ groups and two newly 
formed outfits—The National Commit- 
tee for Responsible Patriotism and the 
Texas-financed United We Stand—are 
setting up counter-manifestations in sup- 
port of Nixon. 
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SPIRO AGNEW: THE KING’S TASTER 


Wee FOR YOU AND AGNEW TOO 
read a telegram that arrived in the 
White House last week after the Pres- 
ident’s Viet Nam speech. In earlier Ad- 
ministrations it might have seemed odd 
to tack on the name of the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, who is tra- 
ditionally almost an official non-person 
in Washington. Spiro Theodore Agnew, 
however, is turning the vice-presidency 
into something like an oratorical hap- 
pening, raising the No. 2 office to a 
level of visibility and controversy un- 
known since the days of, well, Richard 
Nixon. 

Agnew is not merely seeking political 
capital in the South, nor is his rhetoric 
aimed only at Moratorium marchers 
and other opponents of the war. Rath- 
er, he is emerging as a kind of im- 
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‘IT'S A HOUSEHOLD WORD— 
JUST AIM AT EFFETE SNOBS AND SPRAY” 


probable mahdi of Middle America. His 
often odd, occasionally clownish locu- 
tions, rendered in a W. C. Fields sing- 
song, are abristle with nostalgias and 
assumptions of what American life ought 
to be. Armored in the certitudes of mid- 
dle-class values, he speaks with the au- 
thentic voice of Americans who are 
angry and frightened by what has hap- 
pened to their culture, who view the 
‘60s as a disastrous montage of por- 
nography, crime, assaults on patriotism, 
flaming ghettos, marijuana and occupied 
colleges. If he speaks with Richard Nix- 
on’s tacit approval—and he does— 
Agnew does his duty gladly, bringing 
missionary zeal and a sense of genuine 
moral outrage to his oratory. 

In effect, as Eugene McCarthy ob- 
serves, Agnew is acting as “Nixon's 
Nixon.” Just before the 1954 congres- 
sional elections, Richard Nixon said: 
“Ninety-five percent of the Communists, 
fellow travelers, sex perverts, dope ad- 
dicts, drunks and other security risks re- 
moved under the Eisenhower security 
program” were hired under Harry Tru- 
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man. Now Agnew is out walking the 
point, flailing at “ideological eunuchs,” 
“merchants of hate,” “parasites of pas- 
sion” and campus protesters who “take 
their tactics from Castro and their mon- 
ey from Daddy.” 

There is, however, a fundamental dif- 
ference in the reactions to the two men. 
Nixon tended to enrage his opponents 
and the targets of his venom; Agnew’s 
thrusts are more often met by amuse- 
ment or disdain. Nixon and Agnew came 
to the vice-presidency with very dif- 
ferent intellectual and educational equip- 
ment; Nixon in 1953 was a young but 
consummate politician with far more 
practical savvy than Agnew brings to 
his job. Moreover, the present Vice Pres- 
ident has a dual mission that was not nec- 
essary in the less ambiguous days of 
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“FOOTPRINTS” 


Nixon’s vice-presidency. His task is not 
only to attack the President's foes but 
also to probe the body politic’s mood 
and temper for the cautious Nixon. Says 
Massachusetts’ Republican Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke: “Agnew is the King’s tast- 
er’"—sampling the public's ideological 
moods. 


Nixon’s Agent 

To what extent is Agnew speaking 
for Nixon in his choked-bore blasts 
against dissent? The President himself 
is not about to acknowledge as his own 
every word that Agnew speaks. To do 
so would vitiate the point of the strat- 
egy, which is to let the Vice President 
absorb the heat of controversy while 
Nixon, in imitation of Eisenhower's ex- 
ecutive mode, seems to take a loftier 
course, The White House has done noth- 
ing to censor Agnew’'s speeches, and 
does not demand to review them in ad- 
vance. Nor has Nixon muzzled Agnew. 
despite the outcry from the left and 
even from some fellow Republicans. 
Agnew, says an aide, is pretty much a 


self-starter anyhow: “You don’t have 
to say ‘Sic ‘em, Ted.’” There have 
been times, says a Nixon adviser, “when 
the President has cringed at Agnew’s 
choice of words,” but in general Nixon 
thinks of him as a “gutsy guy.” On his of- 
fice wall in the Executive Office Build- 
ing, Agnew has hung a portrait of Nixon 
inscribed: “To Vice President Ted Ag- 
new, who has demonstrated his character 
in the ultimate tests of political com- 
bat. From his friend, Richard Nixon.” 
During a Cabinet meeting last week, 
the President dished up the warmest 
compliment he has yet paid Agnew. He 
wanted everyone to know, said Nixon, 
that he thinks the Vice President is 
doing a good job and that he likes 
what Agnew is saying. Further, what 
Agnew is saying is in keeping with 
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“AFTER SPIRO WARMS THE AUDIENCE, 
ANYTHING | SAY SOUNDS GREAT” 


what Nixon believes should be said. “Ag- 
new’s not just yapping when he yaps,” 
says a White House aide. Agnew put it 
another way to a reporter three weeks 
ago: “The President and I have an 
understanding.” 

That understanding centers on the 
Vice President’s franchise to rouse the 
“great silent majority” to verbal sup- 
port of the Administration, specifically 
to drown out anti-war dissent. Simul- 
taneously, Marylander Agnew is a chief 
agent of the President's Southern strat- 
egy. During the presidential campaign, 
he was dispatched to help capture the 
Southern and Border states for the 
G.O.P. The effort was markedly suc- 
cessful; George Wallace took Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, but Nixon and Agnew emerged 
with the electoral votes of four out of 
five Border states, along with North 
and South Carolina and Florida. 

Now Agnew is concentrating upon 
turning the Deep South into a Re- 
publican enclave. Of the 25 political 
speeches he has delivered since the In- 
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auguration, nine were made in the 
South. It is also significant that it was 
in the South—in New Orleans and Jack- 
son, Miss.—that Agnew detonated his 
biggest rhetorical bangalores to date. 
“He came through like Gangbusters,” 
says Louisiana’s G.O.P. State Chairman 
Charles De Gravelles. “If you'd run a 
poll, he'd get 98% support.” In Jack- 
son, Agnew told fellow Republicans at 
a $100-a-plate fund-raising dinner: “The 
principles of most of the people of Mis- 
sissippi are the principles of the Re- 
publican Party. South Carolina’s Judge 
Clement Haynsworth is not guilty of 
any impropriety, unless that impropriety 
is his place of birth and_ residence.” 
For too long, the Vice President added, 
the South has been “the punching bag 
for those who characterize themselves 
as liberal intellectuals.” 

Speaking in New Orleans of the Oct. 
15 Moratorium, Agnew delivered his 
most notable line of the season, one 
that instantly became part of American 
political history: “A spirit of national 
masochism prevails, encouraged by an 
effete corps of impudent snobs who char- 
acterize themselves as intellectuals.” The 
line sounds like George Wallace armed 
with Roger's, but Agnew is no George 
Wallace, despite their common streak 
of anti-intellectualism. The Vice Pres- 
ident is neither a racist nor a dem- 
agogue and, curiously enough, he seems 
little driven by political ambition, Says 
Carl Paolozzi, an aluminum-plant su- 
pervisor in Southern California, “Wal- 
lace is an extremist just like those guys 
on trial in Chicago. Wallace is against 
our system of government; Agnew is try- 
ing to preserve it.” 

In many ways, Agnew means simply 
to fight fire with fire, to counter the ex- 
treme “Up Against the Wall” rhetoric 
of the American left with his own equal- 


ly tough vocabulary. M.I.T.’s Noam 
Chomsky, a prominent antiwar critic, 
has a habit of making slightly hyster- 
ical comparisons between the U.S. today 
and Hitler's Germany. For months, pro- 
testers have chanted: “Ho, Ho, Ho Chi 
Minh/ Viet Cong is gonna win!” Ear- 
lier, the chorus was “Hey, hey, L.B.J./ 
How many kids did you kill today?” In 
adopting equally simplistic phrases, Ag- 
new contributes to a sort of verbal to- 
talism. And, of course, there is the 
difference that the protesters are not 
highly placed officials who publicly rep- 
resent the U.S. Government. 


The Gut Chord 


Agnew’s canon is a pastiche of Ron- 
ald Reagan, Norman Vincent Peale and 
American home truths. “Parental dis- 
cipline is the gateway to knowledge,” 
he has said. “The family alone can pro- 
vide the bedrock security of the soul.” 
Stressing the need for civil order in an- 
other speech, he asked: “Do ‘we the peo- 
ple’ enjoy uproar? Obviously, the an- 
swer is no. Civil rights are balanced by 
civil responsibilities. People cannot live 
in a state of perpetual electric shock.” 
One of the Vice President's favorite 
words is “Establishment.” “It is time,” 
he has urged, “for the Establishment of 
this country—governmental, education- 
al, industrial, religious—to revitalize 
themselves, to be proud that they are in- 
tegral and vital components of the great- 
est nation this world has ever produced. 
I am not ready to run up a white flag 
for the United States of America.” 

“Make no mistake about it,” says Cal- 
ifornia Pollster Mervin Field. “Agnew 
is strumming a real gut chord. The 
issue is much more than Viet Nam. 
When the President of the U.S. has to 
say in his speech, ‘I know that it may 
not be fashionable to speak of patri- 





AGNEW AMONG CROWD AT BALTIMORE COLTS FOOTBALL GAME 
Improbable mahdi of Middle America. 
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otism these days,’ you get an idea how 
wide the gap is.” Another California 
pollster, Don Muchmore, agrees: “What 
Agnew is telling the public is precisely 
what the man in the middle has been say- 
ing to his neighbor for the last six 
months. What Agnew is saying isn't 
new; what's new is that the Vice Pres- 
ident of the U.S. is saying it.” 

How resonant is the note that Ag- 
new is striking? “People in the New 
York/ Washington axis read their Times 
and Washington Post every morning, 
and what they say is critical,” says a 
White House adviser. “But when you 
get out into the country, the feeling 
changes.” Liberals—including many ed- 
itorial writers and columnists—mock 
Agnew. Even the White House staff is di- 
vided between thos: who regard the 
Vice President as “hopeless” and those 
who think him “educable.” A moderate 
Republican Senator said recently: “The 
man’s a laughing stock, even among 
other Republicans. When I speak to a 
Republican group, I don’t have to tell 
a joke to get a laugh, I just say ‘Spiro 
Agnew.’ ” 

Yet in many parts of the nation. Ag- 
new’s voice is vox populi. Barry Gold- 
water allowed last week that Agnew’s 
attacks on the peace movement leaders 
express “the sentiment of the vast, over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple.” He even suggested that Agnew 
might find himself being touted for the 
White House before his time. Says Fred 
Nemeth, a printer in Phoenix, Ariz.: 
“We all want this war to end, but we 
don’t like to see those demonstrators in 
the streets. No matter how much we dis- 
agree with each other, we don’t like to 
see this country ridiculed and torn down, 
and we think Agnew’s right.” Arizona 
Boxing Manager Al Fenn adds om- 
inously: “I can’t help but feel there's 
going to be a revolt against the pro- 
testers in time, and it’s not going to be 
a silent majority any longer. Instead, 
it’s going to be an outspoken majority.” 


Questions of Style 

Even those who agree with Agnew’s 
views frequently find it difficult to take 
him very seriously as a leader—and 
many Americans wince at the thought 
that he might be thrust abruptly into 
the presidency. Says Ray Caponigro, a 
Chicago pressman: “I think it’s good 
he’s coming down on those hippies, but 
I wouldn't like him as President. He's 
too temperamental.” A Houston house- 
wife, Mrs. R. W. Hirsch, places herself 
squarely in Middle America, but Ag- 
new makes her nervous. “While the 
man is definitely honest in his opin- 
ions, he is anything but tactful,” she 
says. Jake Johnson, a garage owner in At- 
lanta, applauds Agnew for “speaking 
his mind.” But to the thought of Ag- 
new in the White House, he says, “Not 
yet.” A reaction that is common among 
many other Americans: a you-can't-be- 
serious grin. 

The Vice President’s campaign bi- 
ography, a 116-page document called 
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The President Giveth and Taketh Away 


Probably no one is better able to testify to the frus- 
trating, mostly unrewarding burden of the vice presi- 
dency than Hubert Humphrey, who served the most de- 
manding—some would say tyrannical—President of mod- 
ern times, Lyndon Johnson. In a relaxed interview last week 
with Time Correspondent Leo Janos, Humphrey, now 
teaching at the University of Minnesota and Macalester 
College, explained his seeming subservience to L.B.J. and 
offered some insights into Spiro Agnew’'s behavior: 


T'S like being naked in the middle of a blizzard with 
no one to even offer you a match to keep you warm 
—that's the vice presidency. You are trapped, vulnerable 
and alone, and it does not matter who happens to be Pres- 
ident. Anyone who thinks that the Vice President can 
take a position independent of the President or his Ad- 
ministration simply has no knowledge of politics or gov- 
ernment. You are his choice in a political marriage, and 
he expects your absolute loyalty. 

The public is often misled about what the Vice Pres- 
ident can or cannot do. Friends used to complain: “Hu- 
bert, what's got into you? Why are you talking this way 
about Viet Nam?” What could I say? Absolutely noth- 
ing. Why, could you imagine what would happen to a 
Vice President who publicly repudiated his Adminis- 
tration? Man, that’s political suicide. Before the nomi- 
nation, I told Johnson that I would express my views 
privately, but once a decision was made—that was it. 
For better or worse, I was a loyal Vice President. 

. 

I think it’s tougher to serve under a President who him- 
self has been a Vice President. Johnson prided himself 
on total loyalty to Jack Kennedy, so he stressed the loy- 
alty aspect with me. Now, Nixon served Eisenhower as 
the bare-knuckle fighter playing the role of a contro- 
versial partisan. That seems to be Agnew’s role—and 
don’t think that he’s not acting under orders. A Pres- 
ident who has been a Vice President knows all the tricks 
about how to manipulate his number-two man. That was 
true of Johnson; I'm sure that it’s true of Nixon, and it 
might even have been true of me had I made it. 

Some examples? Well, Johnson made sure he never 


did anything to upstage Ken- 
nedy. So Johnson decreed 
that no reporters would be 
allowed to accompany me 
in my travels around the 
country. Sometimes before 
Cabinet meetings. Johnson 
would ask me to give some 
member particular hell. For 
One reason or another, he 
did not want to do the job 
himself. 

The first year in office I 
spent most of my time on 
Capitol Hill pushing the 
Great Society programs. 
Damn it, I was good at it, 
and my office was a popular spot with the Democrats. 
So the Democratic leadership got a wee bit jealous, and 
I was told to close down my Capitol Hill office. The Pres- 
ident giveth and he taketh away. My role in helping to 
get this legislation passed has never been made public. 
And that’s another of the Vice President's frustrations 
—the President gets the credit. 

. 

The American people expect the Vice President to be 
fully capable of taking over the presidency. They don’t 
want a Throttlebottom in the job. But you can’t make pol- 
icy or propose new solutions—so what is left to talk 
about? Pretty soon you're sounding like the Administration 
cheerleader, and the public ridicule sets in. | became pret- 
ty disgusted, so I came up with a really innovative idea 
in a speech for creating a Marshall Plan for the cities. 
The public response was overwhelmingly favorable, but 
in the White House it was something else. The day of 
my speech, the Administration announced budget cuts in 
several urban programs. 

You know, the operational budget for the Vice Pres- 
ident does not come out of Executive Department funds. 
It's part of the congressional budget—you're literally 
paid as President Pro Tem of the Senate. That tells a 
great deal about the nature of the office, doesn’t it? 


EX-VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 





Where He Stands: The Life and Con- 
victions of Spiro T. Agnew. records 
that as a boy in Baltimore, he used to 
help his Greek-born father prepare talks 
before local groups. “While the Gov- 
ernor’s best subject was English,” writes 
Author Ann Pinchot, “this is how he 
learned to perfect and polish the el- 
oquence and clarity for which he is 
now known.” Alas, it is precisely his 
prose style that frightens off so many, in- 
cluding some who are sympathetic to 
his basic message. Columnist William 
F. Buckley Jr., while concurring in Ag- 
new’'s description of an “effete corps of 
impudent snobs,” felt impelled to de- 
liver an explication de texte: “The rhe- 
torical arrangement is extremely un- 
satisfactory,” wrote Buckley. “The word 
‘snob’ should rarely be preceded by an 
adjective. An ‘effete corps’ has its stress- 
es wrong, which is itself distracting.” 
There are more serious criticisms. Ag- 
new delivers a sort of .45-cal. prose 
—heavy, highly charged, often inaccu- 
rate and dangerous. If students and lib- 
erals are disposed to an apocalyptic 
vision of America as a runaway, can- 
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cerous technocracy, Agnew's audiences 
are suggestible to his appeals to a “Love 
It or Leave It America. In Harrisburg, 
Pa., two weeks ago. Agnew attacked 
the more militant dissidents as “vultures” 
and declared: “We can afford to sep- 
arate them from our society with no 
more regret than we should feel over dis- 
carding rotten apples from a_ barrel.” 
What did he mean by separation? Ex- 
pulsion? Concentration camps? 

Black and White 

Other times, the sayings of Spiro are 
merely camp—howling violations of po- 
litical politesse. “If you've seen one 
slum,” he declared during the campaign, 
“you've seen them all.” The odd thing 
is that the line makes a certain cock- 
eyed sense: there is a miserable mo- 
notony about urban slums. If Agnew 
had made the point with any sensitivity, 
the effect would have been the opposite 
of the one he achieved. 

A strong tendency to verbal excess re- 
flects the essential Agnew. He sees things 
in black and white, and has an ab- 
solute passion for oversimplification. 


“Civil disobedience,” he says, “leads in- 
evitably to riots, and riots condoned 
lead inevitably to revolution.” 

Agnew’s delight in locker-room bon- 
homie also leads him astray. Last week, 
for example, Agnew attended a black- 
tie stag dinner at the White House for 
Prince Philip. With remarks from the 
diplomatic Deans—Acheson and Rusk 
—the evening proceeded with a certain 
urbanity. Then the Vice President rose 
to propose a toast to the guest of hon- 
or. Some people, Agnew began, found 
his manner of speech alarming, but there 
was no need to worry about that now: 
“All of you with tightened sinews and 
constricted sphincters can relax.” A dis- 
tinct chill settled on the room. One 
White House adviser slowly dropped 
his head to the table and cupped both 
hands over his ears. 

Agnew personally is a talkative, gre- 
garious and kindly man, but he keeps 
slipping unwittingly into crudity. As 
when he branded the Baltimore Sun's 
Gene Oishi “the fat Jap” during the cam- 
paign. Or when he told a Chicago press 
conference: “When I am moving in a 
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crowd, I don’t look and say, ‘There's a 
Negro, there’s a Greek, there’s a Po- 
lack.’ * Or when his aide, C. D. Ward. 
barreled through a glass door at San Cle- 
mente and ended up with permanent fa- 
cial scars; for fun, Agnew started call- 
ing him “Wolfgang.” 

The counterbombardments that his 
speeches have triggered have left Ag- 
new baffled and somewhat defensive. 
He now limits most of his interviews 
to sympathetic publications, such as U.S. 
News & World Report, or to columnists 
like Holmes Alexander. It is not only 
the criticism that is troubling Agnew. 
His friends describe him as “unhappy, 
disappointed and frustrated” by the job 
of Vice President. 

Occasionally in recent months he has 
gone on campaigns of self-depreciating 
humor that debunk the nature of his of- 
fice—usually with the aid of Paul Keyes, 
a former writer and co-producer for 
Laugh-In. Two weeks ago at a meeting 
of the American Bakers Association, 
Agnew excused himself by remarking: 
“The President needs me at the White 
House. It’s autumn, you know, and the 
leaves need raking.” Earlier, at a Grid- 
iron Club dinner, he described the joys 
of the vice-presidency. “I have my own 
plane—Air Force 13. It’s a glider.” 


The Awful Office 


As every Vice President since John 
Adams has known, the nation’s second 
highest office is a dispiriting post only 
slightly preferable to a rural postmas- 
tership (see box preceding page). “The 
Vice President of the United States,” 
said Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President 
under Woodrow Wilson, “is like a man 
in a cataleptic state: he cannot speak; 
he cannot move; he suffers no pain; 
and yet he is perfectly conscious of ev- 
erything that is going on about him.” 
Agnew on the subject: “It’s a sort of an- 
cillary job where you're not in the main- 
stream of anything. The job itself cre- 
ates some sort of debility.” 

Beginning with Eisenhower, Presi- 
dents have tried to activate the office 
by adding responsibilities to involve their 


SPIRO AGNEW- 


“An ounce of wit is worth 


a pound of sorrow.” 





ANTILAGNEW BUTTON 


Vice Presidents in the decision-making 
processes. But quite often the respon- 
sibilities are simply chores that the Pres- 
ident wishes to avoid. Nixon wants 
Agnew on the political line, giving them 
heil. He also wants Agnew to handle 
such ceremonial chores as Boy Scout 
awards, embassy breakfasts and Medal 
of Honor presentations, 

Agnew’s only constitutionally mandat- 
ed job is presiding over the Senate, but 
his highly fragmented duties include 
heading the Space Council, the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Opportunity, 
the Office of Intergovernmental Re- 
lations and the National Council on In- 
dian Opportunity. White House business 
occupies up to 15 hours of his week 
—meetings of the National Security 
Council, the Cabinet, the Urban Af- 
fairs Council, the Environmental Quality 
Council, plus a weekly gathering of 
the Republican congressional leadership. 

The Vice President is most influential 
with the President in dealing with state 
and local governments. Specifically as- 
signed to coordinate the three levels of 
government, Agnew has established ex- 
cellent communications with the Gov- 
ernors, although many mayors are un- 
happy with his efforts to channel fed- 
eral funds to cities through the states. 
Still, Nixon listens to Agnew on do- 
mestic matters; the Vice President has 
traveled 77,091 miles in the U.S. since 
January, observing at each stop. 


AS SENIOR IN HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOK (1937) 
And an IQ of 135 when last tested. 








Agnew witnesses the decision-making 
in such areas as Viet Nam or the ABM, 
but he does not really participate. Asked 
to name a major contribution the Vice 
President has made to policy, a White 
House adviser modified Ike’s reply re- 
garding Nixon: “If you give me ten min- 
utes, | might think of something.” Ei- 
senhower said that he would need a 
week, and Agnew could thus be con- 
sidered a considerable improvement. 
Nonetheless, the Vice President has com- 
plained to friends that he feels like 
an errand boy. Says one of his aides: 
“He misses the authority of a top ex- 
ecutive. When he was Governor of 
Maryland, he had full control of his 
schedule.” Now his weekends and eve- 
nings as well as his days are at the dis- 
posal of the President. Although he 
dislikes parties, he attends about four 
receptions a week, for foreign visitors, 
for example, or party leaders. 


Senate Failure 

The first Vice President in 24 years 
with no Senate experience, Agnew has 
not had an easy time on the Hill. In 
the early months after the Inauguration, 
he conscientiously courted Senators, at- 
tending each noon’s opening of business, 
presiding in the chair to learn par- 
liamentary procedures and school him- 
self in Senate ways. He lunched with 
members in the Senators’ dining room. 
Most important, he flattered Senators 
by his deference, thereby convincing 
them of his wit and discernment. He 
worked so hard at his homework dur- 
ing those first months that he burst a 
blood vessel in his eye. 

Last summer, however, perhaps feel- 
ing overly buoyant about his good na- 
tional press, Agnew began lobbying 
clumsily for Administration programs. 
He started with the ABM, buttonholing 
members on the Senate floor, then re- 
peated the mistake in an attempt to get 
the income-tax surcharge extended for 
a year, As a wheeler-dealer, he failed in- 
gloriously and provoked a curt civics les- 
son from Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field: “A Vice President should not in- 
terfere in Senate affairs regardless of 
his party. He is not a member of the Sen- 
ate. He’s a half-creature of the Senate 
and a half-creature of the executive.” 
In recent weeks, perhaps as a result, 
Agnew has displayed little interest in 
the Senate. The pattern worries some 
Republicans, since it has occurred be- 
fore: Agnew has a tendency to give up 
and turn away when rebuffed. 


Life Styles 

He is defensive about the press. “Now 
it seems to be fashionable to make out 
Agnew to be some kind of goof,” he 
tells friends. “I don’t think I'm a brain. 
I've got an 1.Q. of about 135 when it 
was last tested, | think that’s pretty 
fair.” He has been known to remark un- 
happily: “I'm still fighting the idea of 
being a rather ill-equipped, fumbling, ob- 
tuse kind of person.” 

For all the limited opportunities of 
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the vice-presidency, Agnew, at S51, has 
displayed small capacity for develop- 
ment. Ten years ago, he was president 
of the P.T.A. in Loch Raven village 
near Baltimore. Five years ago, he was 
the Baltimore county executive, presid- 
ing over a horseshoe-shaped suburban 
community that knew little of the ur- 
ban agonies on which he is now sup- 
posedly an Administration expert. 
Today, as Vice President, he retains his 
earlier prejudices. 

The Agnew life style has changed con- 
siderably, however. Last January the Ag- 
news moved from the handsome 54- 
room Governor's mansion in Annapolis 
to a nine-room apartment in Wash- 


ington’s Sheraton Park Hotel. The cap- 
ital has transformed the family’s do- 
mestic life, which in years past con- 
sisted largely of lawn sprinklers, pizza, 
pingpong in the basement rec room, 
Sunday afternoons watching the Bal- 
timore Colts on color television. As Gov- 
ernor, Agnew could even have the Colts 
over for dinner from time to time. 

Now the Vice President's schedule be- 
gins about 7:30 a.m. with breakfast and 
keeps him shuttling between White 
House, Executive Office Building and 
Capitol until 7 p.m.—or much later if 
there is an official reception to attend. 
He still sees his Maryland friends of- 
ten, especially George White Jr., the 


family lawyer who presides over the 
Agnew family assets of some $100,000. 
Although his weekends are always sub- 
ject to interruptions, Agnew has man- 
aged to trim off 15 Ibs. by playing 
tennis. often with G.O.P. National Chair- 
man Rogers Morton or Postmaster Gen- 
eral Winton Blount. One thing that 
Agnew has not sacrificed is his pro foot- 
ball: this season he has made it to five 
Colts games, usually ducking into the 
locker room before kickoff to wish the 
team luck. 

Agnew’s wife Judy, who admits that 
“every once in awhile I think to my- 
self, what am I doing here,” must also 
sacrifice considerable domestic time (“I 


Spiro, Won‘t You Please Come Home? 


Whatever detractors the Vice President may have in 
the U.S., there is a tiny corner of the earth where Spiro 
Agnew can do no wrong—the Greek town of Gar- 
galiani, Agnew’s father emigrated from there to America 
72 vears ago, changing his name from Anagnostopoulos 
and becoming a U.S, citizen. As a first-generation native 
American, Spiro never spoke his father's native tongue 
(his mother was American) and is more attuned to Law- 
rence Welk than to the bouzouki. Burt in Gargaliani, 
blood, not tongue, is what matters: the Vice President is re- 
vered as a local boy who made good. Time Corre- 
spondent Bonnie Angelo visited Gargaliani and filed this 


report: 


HE Vice President's ancestral village lies eight hours 
away from Athens over a narrow, bumpy country 
road, It sits in the sunshine on the western slopes of the 
Greek division of Peloponnesus, six hairpin curves above 
the ink blue Ionian Sea, an immaculate whitewash of stuc- 


co structures with red tile roofs. 


To the 7,600 residents of Gargaliani, Spiro Agnew is 


and he did not go. 


His new-found fame by association with the American 
Vice President has also brought some disappointment. An- 
dreas, who owns the town’s hardware store, was invited 
to attend the National Hardware Show in New York 
City. It was an exciting prospect, but once the all-expenses- 
paid invitation was offered, there was suddenly no fur- 
ther word from any of his prospective hosts in America, 


Andreas’ son Democritas, whose short hair and well- 
pressed neatness would certain- 
ly appeal to Agnew, has been 
deeply affected by his cousin's 


fame. “Now he has a name.” 


says his father, 


dream to 


live up to.” Democritas is a 
high school senior and has am- 
bitions to be an 
He hopes to win the $1,000 
scholarship that Agnew estab- 


accountant. 


lished in his grandfather's mem- 


one of their own. His portrait hangs in a place of honor ° 


in the town hall, larger than that of Greece’s Prime Min- 
ister or of the exiled King Constantine. Acting Mayor Nich- 
olas Horaites produces with a flourish copies of con- 
gratulatory notes sent by the town council to Agnew 
—each cable misspelling his name in a different way. 


In the town square, men gather beneath plane trees to 
sip retsina, a resin-flavored wine. They see a photog- 
rapher and nod knowingly to each other: “Spiro.” At the 
corner of Aristotle and Socrates streets stands a house 
built some 200 years ago by an earlier Anagnostopoulos, 
Spiro’s cousin, Andreas, a quiet, naturally dignified man, 
lives on the second floor with his family. 

Andreas recalls that “Spiro’s grandfather was rich by 
Gargaliani standards.” He was a notary public, which car- 
ried legal duties and status in 19th century Greece. “But 
during the Balkan Wars of 1912-13,” recalls Andreas, 
“there was a financial crisis.” Without a trace of self- 


ory for the youth of Gargaliani. 


Among the town’s hierarchy, 
few rank higher than 85-year- 
old Andrew Chyrsikos, another 
of Spiro’s cousins. He is what 
the Greeks call a “Beenamer- 


ican,” meaning that he lived 


in America and returned home 
again. He sailed away, in fact, 
with Spiro’s father, and they 
shared a room in Schenectady, 
N.Y., before Theodore Anag- 
nostopoulos moved 


to Balti- 


more. Now, sunning himself 


outside the town library, Chyr- 
sikos likes to one-up Andreas 
by boasting that his sons in 
America have visited with Ag- 
new—and even had their pic- 


pity, Andreas explains that “though the family was finan- tures taken with President 
cially broken, our pride and honor kept us from making Nixon. 


crooked deals. Therefore we are poor.” 

A few pieces of furniture from the grandfather re- 
main in the house, which is kept spotless by Andreas’ 
wife. She is a perfect Greek counterpart of Judy Agnew 
—bright, outgoing, hospitable, gay. As the man who re- 
vived the family ties by writing to Agnew, Andreas has 
become the spokesman for the Anagnostopoulos family. 
“We have become known figures,” says Andreas proudly. 
“I receive letters from Greeks living in Paris, Venezuela, 
Australia, who are pleased that a Greek was elected to 


such a high office.” 
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Of course, the most pressing 
question in Gargaliani—other 
than the outcome of the olive harvest—is when Spiro 
will come home. He has promised in letters to Andreas 
to visit the town, but the townspeople are beginning to won- 
der, in the shrewd fashion of peasants, why he waits so 
long. The delicacies of international politics that must con- 
cern their American cousin—the presence of a military 
junta in Athens, the absence of a constitutional Parliament 
—are not easily explained to the good people of sunny 


Gargaliani. 


ANCESTRAL HOME 
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majored in marriage”) for such chores 
as entertaining the wives of foreign vis- 
itors or chamber of commerce officials. 
Judy Agnew has two houseboys and a 
live-in housekeeper, Mrs. Ann Leer, who 
used to manage the Governor's mansion 
at Annapolis. But the Agnews do not en- 
tertain often at their own quarters, which 
can accommodate a party of only 20 
or 25. For larger groups, they use the 
State Department reception rooms 
downtown. 


Parental Discipline 


Two of the four Agnew children still 
live at home—Kim, 13, and Susan, 22. 
Susan is now dating Maryland State 
Trooper Colin MacIndoe, an old friend 
from Annapolis. The Agnews were al- 
ways close to the state police, who 
were assigned to guard the Maryland 
Governor's mansion. One of the first din- 
ner parties that the Vice President held 
in Washington was for the state troop- 
ers from the old palace guard. Noble 
Collison, a state cop with whom Judy 
Agnew used to play pool in the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, has joined Agnew’s 
Washington staff. 

There is something akin to touching 
poetic justice in Agnew’s parental trou- 
bles with his daughter Kim, who would 
be a handful for any father of the 
Ozzie Nelson school. Kim, who has 
been known to experiment with mar- 
ijuana, wanted to wear a black arm- 
band for Moratorium day last month. 
Agnew said no and twice went through 
a laborious historical explanation of the 
Geneva Accord and American involve- 
ment in the war. Kim shrugged: “All 
right, but why not just get out of there?” 
Finally, Agnew invoked parental pre- 
rogative and forbade her to demonstrate. 
“They need authority at some point.” 
he said, “and when they don't get it, 
they're unhappy.” 

The Agnews and the Nixons maintain 
a formal, distant relationship. They meet 
at receptions, but have never entertained 
one another exclusively. Pat Nixon and 
Judy Agnew exchange surface gossip 
about their children or their schedules. 
Dick and Ted meet in conference; Ag- 
new has rarely sought out the Pres- 
ident for a private audience. Their re- 
lationship is businesslike—but then so 
are nearly all Nixon’s relationships. 

Thus Agnew’s life has divided like 
that of a closet poet or weekend preach- 
er. His office hours are occupied with 
rustling in a midden of executive trivia. 
But when he takes to the lectern, he is 
transformed into what might be a car- 
toon character called “Suburbanman.” 
The combination doesn’t really work 
very well for the Vice President. Says 
a good friend: “He is not happy. An am- 
bitious man would eat it up, but he is 
not an ambitious man.” 

There has been talk that Nixon might 
drop Agnew as his running mate in 
1972, although such a move would be 
out of character for the President. UI- 
timately, that question will depend main- 
ly upon Agnew’s usefulness to Nixon 
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in the next three years. It seems clear 
that Nixon did not select Agnew be- 
cause he thought him the one man best 
qualified to succeed him in the pres- 
idency. Agnew’s value to Nixon is as a 
front man, mixing with and speaking 
to the public as the President cannot. 
As such, he is doing his job, playing 
the Middle American calliope, trying 
to get a grip on what is happening to 
his society. 

At root Spiro T. Agnew is, like so 
many of the people he speaks to and 
for, a political innocent of fundamentally 
decent impulses, a “normal” American 
in the old sense who is grappling with 
the puzzlements of what may be sim- 
ply an evil time. That, of course, is 
part of his appeal, but it is also his 
curse in the television age, when every 
malapropism and mistake by a public 
man is caught and magnified. It is clear 
that Agnew is not comfortable in the 
stratosphere of Washington's sophisti- 
cated politics. As his wife Judy ob- 
serves, perhaps with a touch of wist- 
fulness: “He is a very good lawyer. He 
can always go back to practicing law.” 


SPACE 
Off to the Moon Again 


In a bow to exploratory tradition, 
the Apollo 11 astronauts planted the 
American flag on the moon during their 
epic visit last July. The Apollo 12 as- 
tronauts, who are due to lift off this 
week, will do the same, The gesture 
will soon become more than a matter 
of tradition. Last week, when the Sen- 
ate approved the $3.7 billion space au- 
thorization bill for 1970, congressional 
chauvinists had the final word. The bill 
orders U.S. astronauts to raise the flag 
as one of their initial acts on reaching 
firma beyond terra, 


Among those who are to gather this 
week at the cape to watch the blast-off 
is Richard Nixon, who will be the first 
President to witness a launching. It will 
be Nixon's second space first as Pres- 
ident. In July, he was aboard the car- 
rier Hornet to welcome back the Apol- 
lo 11 astronauts. 

The scheduled flight of Apollo 12 is 
no less complex or hazardous than the 
earlier moon shots. This attempt will in- 
clude a number of dangerous innova- 
tions. The trickiest is a free-flying ap- 
proach to the moon that, if it is marred 
by an engine malfunction, could send 
the spacecraft into a deadly sun orbit. 

Lonely Day. If the flight goes accord- 
ing to plan, the all-Navy crew will ride 
the nautically named Yankee Clipper 
into moon orbit after 83 hours in space. 
Then Skipper Charles (“Pete”) Conrad, 
39, and Space Rookie Alan Bean, 37, 
will board the module /ntrepid for their 
trip to the moon’s surface. While his 
fellow astronauts explore the Sea of 
Storms 69 miles below, Gemini Veteran 
Richard F, Gordon Jr., 40, will spend a 
lonely day and a half in orbit. 

During their 32-hour moon visit, Con- 
rad and Bean will take two walks, each 
lasting about four hours. Back on earth, 
television viewers will see all this in 
color. Following the advice of the Apol- 
lo 11 crew, the two astronauts will per- 
form their own moon dance to get the 
feel of one-sixth gravity. Then they will 
go about collecting rocks and carrying 
out a series of sophisticated experiments. 
One of the astronauts will be lowered 
into a crater by his teammate to look 
around and to gather samples. 

After the crew returns to the mother 
ship, the moon module Intrepid will be 
sent hurtling back to the moon’s sur- 
face, and the Yankee Clipper will be- 
gin the return lap of its ten-day trip. 
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APOLLO 12'S CONRAD, GORDON & BEAN 
This time a free-flying approach and a crater walk. 
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ABOVE: ELECTION NIGHT CELEBRATION AT LINDSAY HEADQUARTERS. RIGHT: ACKNOWLEDGING VICTORY 


Elections 1969: The Moderates Have It 


WEET is the taste of victory, but 

sweeter still political triumph won 
against the odds or against long-pre- 
vailing winds. There was thus a special 
savor to the celebrations of many of 
the winners in last week's spate of off- 
year elections across the nation. Like 
the city’s Mets, John Lindsay came from 
ignominy to take the mayoralty of New 
York, and did it without the endorsement 
of either major party. In Virginia, mod- 
erate Republican Linwood Holton seized 
the Governor's mansion, occupied for 
84 years by Democrats. In Cleveland, 
Carl Stokes, the nation’s first black may- 
or of a major city, had the aid of 
white votes in winning a second term 
against a strong white challenger. In Buf- 
falo, Mayor Frank Sedita, a middle- 
road Democrat, staved off a black in- 
dependent challenger and a law-and- 
order Republican to keep his job 
—thanks to strong support from the 
city’s blacks. 

Nearly everywhere, it was a good 
day for moderates, as the U.S. voter 
proved less bigoted and more judiciously 
pragmatic than the Jeremiahs had pre- 
dicted. Backlash seems to be losing some 
of its snap. 

It was also a good day for Richard 
Nixon, who had personally campaigned 
for Holton in Virginia and for William 
Cahill, the gubernatorial winner in New 
Jersey. Both men won bigger than ex- 
pected, and the G.O.P. will control 32 
of the 50 Governors’ mansions, an arith- 
metic not duplicated since the first Ei- 
senhower landslide. The outcome on 
the principal sites of combat: 


NEW YORK CITY 


At the outset, they told Lindsay it 
could not be done. Pilloried for al- 
legedly caring only about blacks and 
Manhattan's Beautiful People, the hand- 
some, patrician Lindsay lost the June Re- 
publican primary to an obscure state 
senator, John Marchi. The Democrats 
nominated their most conservative as- 
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pirant, Mario Procaccino, who seemed 
well suited to lead frustrated middle-in- 
come voters against Lindsay's ghetto-ori- 
ented liberalism. 

The Jewish vote, the city’s biggest sin- 
gle ethnic bloc, was crucial to his cause. 
Four years ago, the traditionally Dem- 
ocratic Jews helped elect Lindsay. Now 
many of them were still enraged over 
Lindsay's dispute last year with the pre- 
dominantly Jewish teachers’ union.* 
That acid conflict also lent credence to 
the allegation that he cared nothing for 
Marchi's “forgotten New Yorker” and 
Procaccino’s “average man.” 

Lindsay's counterattack was protean. 
Forced to run independently of both 
major parties and thus lacking the usu- 
al precinct apparatus, he attracted thou- 
sands of volunteers who canvassed the 
neighborhoods. Accused of arrogance, 
he went on television to admit mis- 
takes, Charged with being soft on crime, 
he boasted of his efforts to beef up the 
police department. To overcome the ar- 
gument that his policies had encouraged 
anti-Semitism among black radicals, he 
went, yarmulke on head, to synagogues 
to plead his case. 

Lindsay was able to outspend and out- 
organize his opponents. In television de- 
bates, he easily outclassed Procaccino, 
the early favorite in the campaign. The 
mayor was able to attract the active sup- 
port of liberal elements of both major 
parties. In the end, many Jews found 
that, despite their earlier hostility to 
Lindsay, they could not vote for either 
the academically conservative Marchi 
or the bellicose, volatile Procaccino. 

Procaccino and Marchi not only di- 
vided the conservative vote; their gen- 
erally pedestrian campaigns made Lind- 
say look good by comparison, Still, the 
result fell far short of a majority for 


» The issue was decentralized control of pub 
lic schools, favored by Negro leaders. The 
union viewed it as a threat to teachers’ civil ser- 
vice rights, and a ruinous strike took place. 
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the liberal coalition. Capturing an es- 
timated 80% of the black vote and man- 
aging to draw as many Jewish votes as 
did Procaccino, Lindsay won with just 
41.8% of the total. Nonetheless, the 
fact that he won at all restored him as 
a man whom both Republicans and 
Democrats must reckon with in future 
sweepstakes for the White House. 


NEW JERSEY 

A swing state, New Jersey is a bell- 
wether coveted by both parties. It was 
the last big, highly industrialized state 
with a Democratic Governor. The Dem- 
ocrats, in a ripping primary, nominated 
Robert Meyner, 61, for Governor; he 
held the office from 1954 to 1961. The 
Republicans also fought a tough pri- 
mary, which was won by William Ca- 
hill, 57, a six-term Congressman who 
was virtually unknown outside of his dis- 
trict. Cahill, an amiable but bland cam- 
paigner, overcame his recognition prob- 
lem in a series of twelve debates with 
Meyner, some of them televised. Few 
policy differences emerged between the 
two moderates, and Election Eve pro- 
jections indicated the closest of contests. 
Thus, Cahill’s 60% majority astonished 
the state, 

Cahill was acceptable to both liberal 
and conservative Republicans, and used 
his support of Nixon as a party ral- 
lying point. Meyner simply failed to 
unite Democrats or ignite independents 
He probably had the best explanation 
for the proportions of his defeat. “I 
would suspect,” he said on Election 
Night, “that there is a time when one 
who seeks public office seeks it one too 
many times. This apparently was the 
time.” 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia went for Nixon in 1960 and 
1968, but the statehouse remained firm- 
ly in Democratic hands, as it has for 
eight decades. Now the old Byrd ma- 
chine is moribund, and the G.O.P. is re- 
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STOKES AFTER ELECTION 


NIXON GREETING CAHILL (LEFT) & HOLTON AT WHITE HOUSE 


More judiciously pragmatic, less bigoted. 


spectable in the South. A. (for Abner) 
Linwood Holton, 46, a close Nixon ally 
who ran unsuccessfully for the gov- 
ernorship four years ago, was the easy 
victor over William Battle, 477,900 to 
408,300. 

Both Holton and Battle are progres- 
sives in Virginia terms. They talked a 
moderate law-and-order line but sound- 
ed sympathetic toward the black’s prob- 
lems, They want the U.S. out of Viet 
Nam but on “honorable” terms. Those, 
however, were secondary issues com- 
pared with the food-tax dispute—Hol- 
ton favored offsetting the regressive state 
levy with a rebate—and the Republicans’ 
argument that it was time to make Vir- 
ginia a two-party state. 

While Holton’s much-advertised as- 
sociation with Nixon obviously helped, 
the G.O.P.’s biggest strength was Dem- 
ocratic weakness. Many conservative 
Democrats could not forgive Battle his 
ties with the Kennedys. The state A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. and the Crusade for Voters, a black 
political-action group, could not abide 
Battle’s support by the lingering vestiges 
of the Byrd organization. Many liberals 
with no love for either Nixon or Holton 
wanted most of all to exercise the old 
Democratic guard completely and start 
fresh. The combination handily managed 
to put Holton over the top. 


PITTSBURGH 


The old Democratic state machine, 
forged in Allegheny County and once 
as strong as the region’s main export, 
has become tinny with the years. Peter 
Flaherty, a reform-minded Democratic 
member of Pittsburgh’s city council, 
turned his party’s weakness into a per- 
sonal advantage. Breaking with the fal- 
tering organization, he whipped its can- 
didate in a mayoral primary. To dra- 
matize his divorce from the party ap- 
paratus, Flaherty refused to accept its 
support after the primary. The Repub- 
licans, sensing a chance to win, put up 
a strong candidate, John Tabor, and 
gave him ample financing. Flaherty 
made capital on that, too. The motto 
on his literature: “The political bosses 
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couldn't beat him, and the Republican 
money machine couldn't bury him.” 

Pittsburgh has been roiled by black 
demonstrations for high-paying con- 
struction jobs. While race did not be- 
come an overt issue between Flaherty 
and Tabor, Tabor used his Czech de- 
scent to identify with the city’s white 
working class. Yet Flaherty’s concilia- 
tory approach won acceptance in both 
white and black precincts. He was elect- 
ed mayor by the handsome margin of 
118,600 to 62,500. 


DETROIT 


The nonpartisan mayoralty runoff 
contest between two Democrats pitted 
Wayne County Auditor Richard Austin, 
a black, against the county sheriff, Ro- 
man Gribbs. Racial animosity left over 
from the 1967 riot and a shoot-out be- 
tween police and black nationalists last 
March, together with Austin’s color and 
Gribbs’ background in law enforcement, 
were ingredients for a bitter black-white 
confrontation. Yet it did not occur. 

Both candidates avoided the inflam- 
matory; each concentrated on his own 
sound record in office and on specific 
proposals for meeting the city’s needs. 
The record turnout of more than 500,- 
000 was nearly twice the 1965 vote 
total, and the city split virtually fifty- 
fifty. Gribbs won with 257,700 v. Aus- 
tin’s 250,700. Said Austin: “The fact 
that I received nearly 50% of the vote in- 
dicates that there is much less racial po- 
larization than was indicated.” As the 
polls closed and the count began, Gribbs 
and Austin took the unusual step of mak- 
ing a joint statement. “Regardless of 
the outcome,” they said, “we pledge our- 
selves to work in the interest of unity 
and brotherhood.” 


CLEVELAND 


When asked how one runs a city in 
tense times, Carl Stokes often responds 
at least half-seriously: “You can’t.” He 
has nonetheless been trying. While at- 
tempting to cool hostility between blacks 
and the police, Stokes has successfully 
angled for federal housing funds, put 


across a bond issue to combat water pol- 
lution, enacted a stringent air-pollution 
law and generally given an energetic 
tone to what had been a stagnant city 
government. 

Cleveland police—and many lower- 
middle-class whites—consider Stokes 
to have been too energetic in behalf 
of blacks. Two of his civil service com- 
missioners have been indicted on charg- 
es of favoring Negro applicants to the 
police department. The Fraternal Order 
of Police took full-page newspaper 
ads to denounce the mayor. Ralph 
Perk, the Republican county auditor, 
seemed a candidate well equipped to 
benefit from Stokes’ color and the old- 
country orientation of Cleveland's work- 
ing-class population. Of Czech back- 
ground, Perk is married to an Italian- 
American and has a daughter-in-law 
of Slovenian descent. He did not open- 
ly court racist sentiment, but did con- 
centrate on white audiences in the 
ethnic enclaves. Perk, said the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, seemed to be campaigning 
for mayor of Prague or Warsaw. His tac- 
tics nearly worked. Stokes’ victory 
was narrow, 3,700 votes out of a 
total of 239,000, but four years ago 
his plurality was only 1,700. 


RACES 
Time Runs Out in Mississippi 


The words were couched in a soft 
Southern drawl, but the message was 
sharp and hard as steel; “When we say 
you have to get started, that is what 
we mean—tomorrow.” Thus did Federal 
Judge Griffin B. Bell, in a conference 
with school officials last week, lay to 
rest a decades-old system of racial seg- 
regation in 30 Mississippi school dis- 
tricts. By Dec. 31, 26 of the districts 
will have to have completed reassign- 
ment of students and faculty of both 
races, put new school-bus routes in op- 
eration and taken all other necessary 
steps to end segregation. The four oth- 
ers have until September. 

The order, which set guidelines for 
carrying out the Supreme Court di- 
rective of the week before, was issued 
by Bell, a Georgian, and two fellow 
Southerners on the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New Orleans. It made it 
clear that the time for litigation had 
run out and promised a period of pain- 
ful readjustment in the Mississippi 
schools, It also constituted a major re- 
buke for the Nixon Administration’s kid- 
glove policy toward segregation. “You 
can complain and feel bad,” Bell told 
local school officials, “but there’s noth- 
ing you can do about it.” 

The court ordered the districts to de- 
segregate according to the plans drawn 
up last summer by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
plans assign students to schools under 
a variety of systems, without regard to 
race. The court will maintain its ju- 
risdiction over the districts, and no 
changes in the plans will be allowed 
until at least next September. Bell also 
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encouraged school-board integration, 
stating that the court would be more 
sympathetic to changes requested by bi- 
racial groups than by white-controlled 
school boards alone. 

Southern Strategy. The court’s order 
brushed aside a Justice Department re- 
quest to allow school boards time to 
draw up their own plans. The request, 
prepared by Jerris Leonard, chief of 
the Civil Rights Division, made it plain 
that the Administration does not plan 
to abandon its passive role in the de- 
segregation fight, a role that, as part of 
the President’s “Southern strategy,” is 
calculated to build the Republican Par- 
ty in Dixie. There was nothing in Leon- 
ard’s proposal to suggest a firm de- 
termination to enforce the law. On the 
contrary, it could be construed as an in- 
vitation to Southerners to delay car- 
rying out total desegregation as long as 
possible. 

Attorney General John Mitchell, 
Leonard’s boss and Nixon's chief po- 
litical adviser, denies that he is pur- 
suing a Southern strategy. Last week 
he maintained that a gradual, concil- 
iatory approach was the only way to de- 
segregate the schools without provoking 
an uproar that would be damaging to ed- 
ucation. Mitchell and HEW Secretary 
Robert Finch said that they feared that 
the Supreme Court's “cold-turkey” ap- 
proach would accelerate the exodus of 
whites to proliferating private schools, 
eroding taxpayer support for the public 
schools and thereby undermining the ed- 
ucation given to the blacks and poor 
whites who remain (see EDUCATION). Ob- 
viously, Politician Mitchell, who has 
pledged to enforce the law fully, also 
shudders at the prospect of having to 
order federal marshals or troops in Mis- 
sissippi to repress disorders by potential 
Republican voters. 

Invitation to Resistance. The up- 
heaval that Mitchell fears is encouraged 
by the Administration's attitude, Leon- 
ard’s disingenuous remark several weeks 
ago that he would not have enough “bod- 
ies” to enforce desegregation encourages 
resistance, according to Gary Greenberg. 
Greenberg had been senior trial law- 
yer in the Civil Rights Division until 
Leonard fired him for protesting the 
slowdown in desegregation. He said: 
“The invitation to reopen the era of mas- 
sive resistance is inherent in such an at- 
titude. It makes it infinitely more dif- 
ficult to bring about obedience to the 
law.” 

Violence is not expected in Mis- 
sissippi, however, no thanks to the Ad- 
ministration. What the Administration 
approach fails to recognize is the abil- 
ity of most white Southerners to ad- 
just, once they find desegregation in- 
evitable. A.F. Summer, Mississippi's 
attorney general, faced up to that last 
week, saying that he was confident 
that Mississippians would expend the 
vast effort needed “to keep quality ed- 
ucation going in our state.” But, he 
added, “a lot of people will have their 
lives changed.” 
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THE JUDICIARY 
The Haynsworth Showdown 


Ever since the prospects for Clement 
Haynsworth’s confirmation to the Su- 
preme Court began to fade, key Re- 
publican Senators have tried to per- 
suade the Nixon Administration to with- 
draw the nomination and avoid an em- 
barrassing, party-splitting showdown. 
Nixon has refused. Mustering every scin- 
tilla of White House prestige and pres- 
sure, he has sought to win over recal- 
citrant Senators, but with little success. 
As a result, Nixon now faces the big- 
gest defeat of his young Administration. 

Floor debate on the Haynsworth nom- 
ination is expected to begin this week. 
Both sides are careening toward it on a 
collision course. A head count by Re- 
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HAYNSWORTH 
Style of the gallant loser. 


publican leaders last week showed 54 
Senators planning to vote against Hayns- 
worth or leaning that way. Only 36 
backed the taciturn South Carolinian, 
Ten remained undecided. To Nixon's 
chagrin, the opposition included 18 Re- 
publicans, among them Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott, Assistant Leader Robert 
Griffin and Caucus Chairman Margaret 
Chase Smith. Haynsworth’s chances re- 
ceived a severe blow when Senator Jack 
Miller of lowa announced his opposition. 
It was the first break in conservative 
G.O.P. ranks. 

Renewed Efforts. Administration tal- 
lies disputed those figures, and in pub- 
lic and private White House aides con- 
tinued to exude confidence in Hayns- 
worth’s eventual confirmation. The Ad- 
ministration’s figures have as many as 
52 Senators finally voting to raise 
Haynsworth to the seat previously held 
by Justice Abe Fortas. Haynsworth back- 
ers believe that the opposition has crest- 
ed and that time is on their side. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee prepared 
to issue contradictory reports. According 





to the majority, “Judge Haynsworth is 
extraordinarily well qualified for the 
post to which he has been nominated.” 
The minority found his conduct “not ac- 
ceptable for a nominee to the Supreme 
Court.” 

Attorney General John Mitchell, who 
failed to catch Haynsworth’s peccadil- 
loes when he originally screened the 
judge, was expected to push hard for 
the confirmation to redeem his own pres- 
tige. Nixon men talk of “renewed ef- 
forts” on behalf of Haynsworth. House 
Republican Leader Gerald Ford re- 
vealed that he is considering bringing im- 
peachment proceedings against liberal 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas. 
Douglas has been criticized for accepting 
money from a foundation that received 
some funds from gambling interests. 
Ford denied any retaliation against 
Haynsworth foes, but said that the same 
strict ethical standards applied to Hayns- 
worth should apply to all. 

Win or lose, Nixon believes that he 
has ample cause to continue his fight. 
Were he to withdraw the nomination, 
he reasons. the act would lend cre- 
dence to charges that Haynsworth was 
less than candid about his financial deal- 
ings. Nixon also stands to gain political 
points in the South; Southerners, who 
appreciate the style of the gallant loser, 
will credit the President for his valiant 
fight on behalf of their man. Nixon's re- 
fusal to quit is also aimed at muting crit- 
icism that he has been a vacillating 
leader. 

Venture Opposition. Even so, there 
is no doubt that a Haynsworth defeat 
would hurt the President. Having thrown 
his full weight behind the nomination, 
he cannot hope to retrieve his prestige 
unscathed, Party unity, already damaged 
by the fracas, will suffer further, Sen- 
ators will perhaps be emboldened to ven- 
ture more opposition to the President 
in the future. 

Republican Senate leaders are pain- 
fully aware of all that, but they know 
that Nixon's refusal to withdraw Hayns- 
worth’s name presents many of their col- 
leagues with a Hobson's choice: dis- 
please the President or displease voters 
back home. Normally loyal Senators 
such as Griffin and Scott, who are 
from the large industrial states of Mich- 
igan and Pennsylvania, plan to displease 
Nixon, They are unwilling to antagonize 
large blocs of blacks, Jews, liberals and 
union members by backing a conser- 
vative Southerner for a seat held for 
53 years by a succession of Jews. 

The issue has collapsed party lines 
and resulted in a_liberal-conservative 
split. Every Senate Democrat supporting 
Haynsworth, for example, except Alas- 
ka’s Mike Gravel, is from a Southern 
or Border state. And the judge has no 
G.O.P. backers from the liberal North- 
east except Norris Cotton of rural New 
Hampshire. At week's end, it appeared 
that the positions were almost frozen. 
A friend advised Nixon: “Don't give 
up the ship.” Replied the President: 
“Me? Never.” 
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A SIGH OF RELIEF IN SAIGON 


OUTH VIET NAM'S President 
Nguyen Van Thieu has never been 

a demonstrative sort, but last week he 
was clearly elated by President Nixon’s 
address about the war. “It is the great- 
est and most brilliant speech I have 
ever known a United States President 
to make,” said Thieu. His exuberance 
was understandable. Saigon has always 
bridled at the Viet Nam alternatives dis- 
cussed in the U.S., such as a cease-fire 
or massive withdrawals by 
a specified date—and Nixon 
called for none of these. 
Though he refrained from 
mentioning or endorsing the 
Saigon regime, his promise 





“BIG” MINH 


that the U.S. would not pre- 
cipitously abandon its ally 
was what Thieu really want- 
ed to hear. 

While Thieu and his col- 
leagues congratulated them- 
selves, U.S. military men in 
Saigon matched up their on-the-spot 
view of the war with Nixon's assess- 
ment, which had filtered through the lay- 
ers of State Department and White 
House bureaucracy. The consensus was 
that the President was generally close 
to the mark, though optimistic. If the 
military in Saigon had any reservation 
about the speech, it concerned the fa- 
vorable statistics that Nixon cited 
—which could be reversed in a pain- 
fully short time if the Communists once 
more decided to intensify the conflict 

Hopeful Assumptions. Nixon said 
that prospects for turning the burden 
of ground combat over to the South 
Vietnamese looked “more optimistic 
now” than they did even last summer 
when Washington was talking in terms 
of a pullout by the end of 1972. After 
Nixon’s speech, South Viet Nam's Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky offered an off- 
the-cuff guess that all U.S. ground-com- 
bat troops could be withdrawn by the 
end of 1970 and the remaining support 
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units, such as artillery batteries and hel- 
icopter crews, by the end of 1971 

In Saigon, American commanders 
were less optimistic. Their view was 
that all combat troops could be home 
by mid-1971, but they doubted that 
U.S. airpower and artillery support 
could be withdrawn for a long time 
thereafter. U.S. military men also point- 
ed out that the South Vietnamese army 
(ARVN) has not yet proved itself in 





THIEU REVIEWING TROOPS 
The contest can also be lost on the political front. 


heavy combat. Last week, when North 
Vietnamese regulars inflicted heavy loss- 
es On ARVN units in a battle near Duc 
Lap, a fortified strongpoint 131 miles 
northeast of Saigon, U.S. authorities 
hustled American correspondents, in- 
cluding Time’s Burton Pines, away from 
the scene. Conceded one American com- 
mander: “They are fighting hard, but 
not with exceptional skill.” 

Enemy Attacks. As an indication of 
the improving situation, Nixon noted 
that North Vietnamese infiltration is 
less than 20% of what it was a year 
ago. But American military experts 
warned that infiltration, which has de- 
clined in the past, can suddenly in- 
crease. At present, there are unsettling 
reconnaissance reports that Communist 
engineers are repairing and widening 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail, and there are in- 
dications that Hanoi is preparing to 
put more troops in the pipeline to South 
Viet Nam. 

President Nixon pointed to the cur- 


rent low U.S. casualty rate as a sign 
that the war was winding down. In Sai- 
gon last week, the U.S. command re- 
ported that October's total of 409 bat- 
tle deaths was the lowest monthly toll 
since 1966, Nixon stressed that a low 
“level of enemy activity” must accom- 
pany U.S. withdrawal. Even as he spoke, 
the enemy stepped up its activities in 
what U.S. officers described as the be- 
ginning of the winter offensive. Com- 
up munist units launched scat- 
tered attacks, and Saigon’s 
defenses were hit for the 
first time since September. 
Inside the capital, two 
Viet Cong agents at a camp 
for defectors tried to toss a 
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grenade at the South Viet- 
namese Cabinet Minister 
who heads the “open arms” 
program for defectors, but 
a genuine defector managed 
to get the grenade away 
from the two before it could explode. 
Captured enemy documents indicate 
that the Communists at present are in 
the process of preparing to launch the 
final phase of their war plan. That 
phase is not so much an “offensive” 

the weakened Communist forces no 
longer use the word—as a series of 
“high points” or sporadic attacks de- 
signed to make the American people 
so weary of the war that they will de- 
mand an immediate pullout 

Coup Rumors. The contest for South 
Viet Nam could also be lost on the po- 
litical front. Last week Saigon was once 
again alive with talk of a coup. The spec- 
ulation started when South Vietnamese 
Senator Tran Van Don invited some 
300 Vietnamese to his home in Sai- 
gon’s Cholon section to toast the an- 
niversary of the 1963 overthrow of the 
Diem regime. Among the guests was 
General Duong Van (“Big”) Minh, a 
popular leader of the 1963 plot and an 
old Thieu rival, who is regarded as the 
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possible leader of a coalition govern- 
ment. Asked about his plans, he is quot- 
ed as replying: “You will see. | am 
ready to do anything to serve the cause 
of unity among my people.” Don, who 
was the chief architect of the plot against 
Diem, favors neutrality for South Viet 
Nam and a severance of ties with the 
U.S. At the party, he openly warned 
that “a coup once made could be made 
again.” 

Don’s threat was discounted by U.S. 
authorities in Saigon and by most South 
Vietnamese politicians. The greatest re- 
straining influence against a coup is the 
conviction in Saigon that the Americans 
would wash their hands of the com- 
mitment in Viet Nam if the politicians 
and generals undercut the country’s frag- 
ile stability by staging another govern- 
ment overthrow. 

Another inhibiting factor is that Thieu 
is becoming a more effective President. 
In his elation over Nixon’s speech, Thieu 
last week journeyed into the countryside 
for the second time in five days. In 
Lam Dong province, north of Saigon, 
he made a presentation of land titles to 
two of 1,737 peasants being given acres 
under his accelerated land-reform pro- 
gram. At a stopover in the mountain re- 
sort of Dalat, he hosted a lamb bar 
becue for a group of foreign diplomats 
and journalists. 

Tears on TY. Thieu's best performance 
of the week came when he went on 
rcdio and television to fight for his rath 
cr courageous but unpopular new “aus- 
tcrity taxes” on imports. The measure 
is intended to help curb inflation, which 
is running at the rate of 30% this 
year, but so far its main effect has 
been to stir up discontent. The new 
taxes have doubled the price of a Jap- 
anese Honda to $400 and raised U.S. 
cigarettes from $2.10 a carton to $2.80. 
In, addition to defending the need for 
the taxes, Thieu spoke candidly of the 
political realities in South Viet Nam. 
Of the U.S. he said: “We have to re- 
alize that the Viet Nam war has been 
their longest war, and that their con- 
tribution in funds and human lives has 
been too great. Without help from oth- 
ers, even the most kindhearted will get 
tired, even the wealthiest will be af- 
fected, and the day will come when 
owing to internal problems, the initial en- 
thusiasm has to decrease and patience 
no longer exists.” 

As tears streamed down his cheeks, 
Thieu went on: “We cannot go on liv- 
ing on alms. We cannot go on relying 
on outsiders. The allied forces are not in- 
exhaustible. The allies’ fortunes are not 
inexhaustible. Our allies will continue 
to help us, but they are only going to 
help those who accept sacrifices for 
themselves.” 

Thieu’s speech was long overdue, es- 
pecially considesing the fact that Sai- 
gon did not get around to formally 
mobilizing for the war until a year and 
a half ago. It will now be the test of 
his presidency to see if he can translate 
his insights into action. 
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RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


|* the eyes of U.S. and Italian law, 
Raffaele Minichiello, the first trans- 
atlantic skyjacker, is accused of grave 
crimes that call for heavy penalties in ei- 
ther country. But to millions of Italians 
the AWOL Marine who saw combat in 
Viet Nam has become something of an 
instant folk hero. There has been a wide- 
spread outpouring of sympathy, tinged 
with more than a bit of nationalistic 
pride, for the Italian-born youth who 
managed to pull off such a daring trick. 
As Turin’s La Stampa noted: “The ‘pi- 
rate of the air’ is still a paisa [coun- 
tryman].” Judged by much of the re- 
action, the U.S. would seem to be the 


didn’t kill anybody,” she said. “All he 
did was use up a little gasoline.” 

Though Raffaele has advocates all 
over Italy, the spearhead of his de- 
fense is centered in the village of Mel- 
ito Irpino, 45 miles east of Naples, 
which is the home of his 76-year-old fa- 
ther Luigi. Carlotta Mandel, a local au- 
thor and journalist, has organized a 
committee to gather support for Raf- 
faele’s cause. “Italy was for Raffaele 
the magic world of his childhood, to 
which he yearned to return at all 
costs,” she explained. “His gesture 
was a return to his people, a return 
to normality.” Other neighbors painted 





RAFFAELE’S FATHER, MOTHER & SISTER LEAVING QUEEN OF HEAVEN PRISON 
So what if he used up a little gasoline. 


real culprit for having mixed up a sim- 
ple Italian lad. Many Italians have seized 
on Caso Minichiello as a means of vent- 
ing their anger at many things that dis- 
turb them about America, most no- 
tably the war in Viet Nam. 

Magic World. Raffaele’s behavior is 
excused on the ground that he was suf- 
fering from shock as a result of fight- 
ing in Viet Nam. He had also become 
overstrained by the great American rat 
race. Besides, Italians regard the pos- 
sible death penalty for skyjacking in 
the U.S. as excessive; if not downright 
barbaric. There is a great public outcry 
against returning Raffaele to face trial 
in the U.S. The attitude of Raffaele’s 
mother, who flew from her Seattle home 
to Rome, pretty well reflects the gen- 
eral Italian mood. “After all, my boy 


placards and mounted a demonstration 
that blocked traffic on the autostrada 
outside Naples for half an hour, “The 
hangman will not have Minichiello,” 
read one of their placards. 

Italy has been sorely bothered by 
labor disputes and workers’ protests, 
and the instant hero of Caso Minichiello 
was a wonderful replacement on front 
pages. Rinalda Mustone, a 17-year-old 
girl in Melito Irpino, gushed to re- 
porters: “I would do anything for him, 
1 would give him a pension. | would 
marry him.” Rome newspapers hinted 
that Raffaele had actually stolen the air- 
plane to fly home to the girl he left be- 
hind him; alas, in his absence she had 
married someone else. One Rome film 
maker announced that it was scripting 
a movie whose title would be “Paisd, 
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*perché m'arresti?” (Countrymen, why 
are you arresting me?), which was Raf- 
faele’s first remark to police. 

Meanwhile, Raffaele was locked up 
in Rome's Regina Coeli (Queen of Heav- 
en) prison, where he pored over his ex- 
ploits in English-language newspapers. 
He was allowed to receive his parents 
and sister Anna for a one-hour visit. Fa- 
ther Luigi had left his family in Se- 
attle more than a year ago and re- 
turned alone to Italy. The reunion was 
the first occasion since then on which 
all four were together. “He told us he 
was normal before the war.” said Lui- 
gi, “but after that he get too much 
nerves. I asked him if he ever felt that 
way before he went to the war, and he 
said, ‘No, I only feel that way after I 
came into the Army.” ~ 

Lawyers from both the U.S. and It- 
aly teamed up to defend the younger 
Minichiello, most likely on grounds that 
he was unable to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of his crimes. Though he is a near- 
ly penniless youth, Raffaele was sud- 
denly surrounded by high-priced legal 
talent. Attorney Marvin Mitchelson, who 
flew in from California to organize the 
defense, normally represents Hollywood 
clients, Mitchelson plans to seek a psy- 
chiatric examination for Raffaele, and 
he hopes to locate a psychiatrist who 
can understand Marine jargon. Raffaele, 
Mitchelson discovered, speaks poor Ital- 
ian and only passable English and must 
fall back on military slang to express 
himself adequately. 

No Surrender. Italian officials last 
week booked Minichiello on eight counts 
of kidnaping, violence and illegal pos- 
session of a gun. If convicted on all 
counts, he could be given a sentence of 
30 years in prison, the maximum pen- 
alty under the Italian legal code. His sup- 
porters, however, hope that he will be 
committed to a mental hospital for treat- 
ment. An American federal grand jury 
also indicted Minichiello for air piracy, 
kidnaping and assault. 

Given the mood in Italy, the gov- 
ernment of Premier Mariano Rumor is 
highly unlikely to surrender Raffaele to 
the U.S. The U.S., in any case, has so 
far refrained from pressing extradition 
proceedings. Even if the U.S. does ask 
for his return, the Italians have more 
than only emotional reasons for not giv- 
ing him back. The 1868 extradition trea- 
ty between Italy and the U.S. obvi- 
ously makes no mention of air piracy, 

The U.S. last week recovered six sky- 
jackers who returned voluntarily from 
Cuba. All had skyjacked airplanes over 
the U.S. After traveling by freighter 
to Montreal, they were arrested at the 
U.S.-Canadian border. One of the six, 
a 19-year-old Detroiter named Richard 
Sendlin, said that he had been tossed 
into jail in Cuba as a suspected CIA 
agent. After a few months in Castro's 
crowded prisons, each of the six de- 
cided on his own that he would rather 
face possible death at home than con- 
tinued imprisonment in Cuba. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Words of Violence 

Instead of the noise of rifles and rock- 
ets, the Middle East reverberated last 
week with talk. In its way, much of the 
talk was as deadly, since it portended fur- 
ther violence. 

In Cairo, Gamal Abdel Nasser ex- 
horted the Arabs to prepare to fight 
against Israel “a battle of destiny on a 
sea of blood under a blazing sky.” Also, 
in Cairo, representatives of 13 Arab 
states, convening as the Joint Arab De- 
fense Council, gathered to discuss ways 
of mobilizing their resources for the 
struggle against Israel. There, too, talks 
between Lebanese officials and leaders 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
ended in a cease-fire between the guer- 
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ARAFAT FOLLOWING BODYGUARD 
Getting what they wanted. 


rillas and the Lebanese army—the re- 
sult of which is that the fedayeen will 
now be able to continue using Lebanon 
as a base from which to raid Israel. 
For their part, the Israelis also talked 
tough and threatened reprisals. The only 
hopeful talk of the week was reports, 
ironic under the circumstances, that the 
U.S. and Russia were closer to an agree- 
ment on proposals for a peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East. 

Rules for the Fedayeen. The ten- 
day shoot-out between the Lebanese 
army and Al-Fatah, which threatened 
to plunge Lebanon into civil war, was 
settled by a compromise, Major Gen- 
eral Emile Bustani, Lebanon's chief of 
staff, who represented President Charles 
Helou at the Cairo talks, gave a pledge 
to Yusser Arafat, leader of the main 
guerrilla organization, Al-Fatah, that 


Lebanon would support the Arab cause. 
In return, Lebanon insisted on drawing 
up the rules that will require prior Leb- 
anese permission before significant num- 
bers of guerrillas may move through 
the country. The fedayeen must remain 
inconspicuous in Lebanon, avoiding 
principal cities and tourist centers. In 
hopes of avoiding Israeli reprisals on 
Lebanese towns, the guerrillas must not 
linger in settled areas. They are also or- 
dered not to start incidents along the bor- 
der but to sneak deeply into Israel be- 
fore they strike. 

Despite the restrictions, the agreement 
gave the guerrillas what they wanted 
most: the right to pass through Leb- 
anon on the way from their bases in 
Syria to strike at Israel. In a show of co- 
operation, the guerrillas quickly departed 
from the areas in southeastern Lebanon 
where they had seized a number of vil- 
lages and outposts in an effort to gain 
control over the Bekaa Valley road, 
now dubbed the Arafat Trail, which 
runs from Syria toward Israel. 

Nasser Rampant. Possibly to counter 
the renewed popularity of Fedayeen 
Leader Arafat, Egypt's Nasser last week 





sounded especially bellicose. Boasting 
about Egypt's readiness for another 


round of fighting, he said that the coun- 
try now has 500,000 men under arms 
and a war chest of over $1 billion. Back- 
ing up his words, Nasser ordered a se- 
ries of daytime raids by Egyptian com- 
mandos against Israeli patrols in Sinai. 

The Israelis matched Nasser mood 
for mood. Defense Minister Moshe Day- 
an urged that Israel ought to take ac- 
tion in the Lebanese crisis. “We have a 
right to play a role.” he told colleagues 
privately, implying that Israel should 
not allow the guerrillas to gain an up- 
per hand in Lebanon, “We are the only 
power in the Mediterranean that can. 
Let's not play games. We must decide 
whom to help and then use our forces 
to change the political picture.” 

Big Two. The possibility that talk 
once again might turn into violence 
placed added urgency on Soviet-Amer- 
ican attempts to work out a Middle 
East blueprint for peace. As a result of 
discussions between Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoly Dobrynin and U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State Joseph Sisco, the 
two nations last week were reportedly 
near agreement on peace terms. The 
U.S. is said to have conceded that Is- 
rael must return to the border with 
Egypt that existed before the 1967 war. 
Russia and the U.S. were also said to 
have agreed that Isracl must accept the 
return of Palestinian refugees on a quo- 
ta basis or compensate them. In ad- 
dition, the two superpowers are believed 
to have decided that an international 
force should be installed again to guar- 
antee peace. ; 

Once the U.S. and Soviets arrive at a 
joint proposal, they will present it to 
France and Britain. But even if the Big 
Four can finally reach accord on a peace 
plan, there is no guarantee that either the 
Arabs or the Israclis will accept it. 
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GETTING TOGETHER IN EUROPE 


VEN as the U.S. and Soviet Union 
prepared to sit down in Helsinki 
next week to discuss ways to limit their 
nuclear weaponry, there were signs that 
the nations of Europe—both East and 
West—have started an important new 
search for their own détente. Their ul- 
timate goal is to settle at least some of 
the issues that have made Europe a di- 
vided continent since the end of World 
War II. More than at any time since 
the Cold War began 23 years ago, Eu- 
ropean leaders seem convinced that some 
progress is possible, and that the time 
is right to reach for it. 
Behind Europe’s hopeful new mood 
is West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, who took office last month. As 


country that suffered most under Nazi 
occupation: Poland. The Polish press, 
which normally rails at West Germany 
as a haven of unregenerated Nazis, called 
Brandt's inaugural address a “step for- 
ward.” The Polish trade mission to West 
Germany has also started bargaining for 
an economic agreement that goes far be- 
yond any deal previously negotiated by 
an East Bloc nation with the West. To- 
taling nearly $1 billion, the deal would 
give Poland access to West German cred- 
it, production licenses, patents and mar- 
keting procedure in return for Polish ag- 
ricultural products, which are priced far 
below the West European level. 

The key to Poland's diplomacy is Rus- 
sia, but there is also a good deal of na- 
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"... HOPING THAT THE TWO PARTS OF GERMANY WILL GROW STEADILY TOGETHER...” 


Foreign Minister in the old Grand Co- 
alition of Christian Democrats and So- 
cialists, Brandt had argued since 1966 
that West Germany should attempt to 
normalize its relations with Iron Cur- 
tain nations. As Chancellor, he can now 
press his ideas even more vigorously 
than before. He is eager to increase 
trade, travel and communication agree- 
ments and establish normal diplomatic 
relations with Eastern European gov- 
ernments, which Bonn snubbed for 
years. Moreover, as proof of his real- 
istic approach, he is believed ready to re- 
nounce Germany's claim to the 40,000 
square miles of former German terri- 
tory inside Poland and work out an 
agreement that would grant a form of 
recognition to the Communist govern- 
ment of East Germany (see box p. 36). 
The most positive response so far to 
Brandt's overtures has come from the 
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tional self-interest behind its current 
enthusiasm. Like many other Eastern 
Europeans, the Poles have watched en- 
viously as Rumania and Hungary mul- 
tiplied their trade with West Germany. 
Russia also has steadily increased its 
own trade with Bonn, and so has East 
Germany, which Poland had been count- 
ing on as a supplier of sorely needed 
technology. Moreover, Moscow has been 
holding talks with West Germany since 
1966 about a mutual agreement re- 
nouncing the use of force—a deal that 
Poland fears might not provide adequate 
security for its own borders. Thus, when 
Russia finally gave permission last 
March for its Warsaw Pact allies to 
begin negotiating their own bilateral 
agreements with Bonn, Poland decided 
to try and make up for lost time. 

Nor have others in the Eastern Bloc 
been idle. Hungary last month agreed 





to upgrade its trade representative with 
Bonn to a level just short of consular sta- 
tus, The Rumanians, who established 
full diplomatic relations with Bonn in 
1967, are negotiating for another long- 
term trade agreement. 

Security Conference. Still, there is 
uncertainty among the Communists 
about how to respond to Bonn’s offers. 
The East German regime of Walter UI- 
bricht, which has made mistrust of Bonn 
the cardinal principle of its foreign pol- 
icy, has said very little about Brandt's 
plans. The silence may well reflect a 
split in the ruling East German Pol- 
itburo over how to handle Bonn’s new 
initiatives. The Soviet Union has taken 
a wait-and-see approach, At last week's 
ceremonies marking the 52nd anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution, Pres- 
ident Nikolai Podgorny said simply that 
Brandt's government “will be judged 
by its practical deeds, which still have 
to be seen.” 

The first deed that the Communists 
would like Brandt to campaign for is a 
Western agreement to attend an all-Eu- 
ropean security conference. According 
to the Warsaw Pact nations, the object 
of the meeting should be to reach agree- 
ment On a nonaggression pact between 
the Communist and the NATO nations, 
and to discuss plans for economic co- 
operation. For his part, Brandt believes 
that the Western Europeans and the 
Americans should test Communist in- 
tentions by attending the conference. 
The U.S. is doubtful. Last week, Un- 
der Secretary of State Elliot Richardson 
told a NATO gathering in Brussels that 
the U.S, would not participate unless 
the agenda was broadened to cover more 
substantial military questions, including 
the possibility of mutual troop reduc- 
tions by NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 

Western Suspicions. Many Ameri- 
cans and West European diplomats sus- 
pect that the Communists have ulterior 
motives in calling for a security con- 
ference. Some see the move as a So- 
viet plan to try to encourage West Ger- 
many to move toward a more neutral 
role in Europe. Others fear that the Com- 
munists will lull the NATO powers into 
reducing their armed forces without 
making any reductions of their own. 

There are also doubts whether the 
Communists are genuinely prepared to 
negotiate a dérente in Europe that would 
open their own countries to closer con- 
nections with the West. As Foreign Min- 
ister, Willy Brandt made a celebrated 
attempt to find “an opening to the East” 
by more or less the same route that he 
is now taking. His rapid breakthrough, 
which resulted in establishing ties with 
Rumania and coming very close to agree- 
ments with Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia, caused panic among the East 
Germans and Soviets, who feared in- 
creased Western influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The result was the Karlovy Vary 
summit of 1967, at which Russia or- 
dered a halt to further diplomatic con- 
tacts with Bonn. 

One chief reason for the Soviet-led in- 
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The New Germany of Willy Brandt 


Seated in a Baroque armchair in his 
elegant office in Palais Schaumburg, 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt 
last week described his vision of a “new 
Germany” in an interview with Ben- 
jamin Cate, Time’s Bureau Chief in 
Bonn, The Chancellor spoke in fluent 
but slightly stiff English, smoking cig- 
arettes and rolling wooden matches be- 
tween his fingers while he pondered his 
answers. 


On East Germany: It doesn’t make 
sense to regard the other part of Germa- 
ny as a foreign country like Mexico or 
Indonesia or even Norway. Even though 
it has developed into a state organization, 
it is still a fact that the borderline be- 
tween these two parts cuts through mil- 
lions of families. 

I would be happy if we 
at least came to the point 
where it would not be 
more difficult to travel 
from one part of Germa- 
ny to the other than to 
travel from Western Ger- 
many to foreign coun- 
tries, even foreign Com- 
munist countries. In spite 
of the political differ- 
ences, | would like very 
much, not only in the hu- 
manitarian field but also 
in the cultural field, to de- 
velop contacts that would 
correspond with the fact 
that we have the same 
cultural heritage. 

But I have no illusions. This is a 
long process. Lincoln is very close to 
my own feeling. Without using the word 
reunification too much, | am speaking 
about a perspective that makes it pos- 
sible for the two parts of my nation to 
live together in one way or another, 
And there I like to pick up Lincoln's 
word that “a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand.”"” 

On the Common Market: We al- 
ready have reached a point where it is 
very difficult to continue with some of 
the processes of economic integration 
if one does not reach agreement on 
when and how one should start dis- 
cussions on enlargement. 

On a new Germany: Yes, one can 
speak of a new Germany, but not one 
that is looking for a new role as a kind 
of world power in the old sense of the 
word, with all the military attributes 
and so on. We couldn't achieve it even 
if we wanted it, and I don’t want to. 
But I think this country has the pos- 
sibility of taking on some more re- 
sponsibilities in international exchange. 


* Actually, the saying is a paraphrase of Sr. 
Mark (3:25). Lincoln placed the words in quo- 
tation marks when he wrote them into an 
1858 antislavery speech. 
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BRANDT 


If we speed up modernization, we can 
play a bigger role in trade and science 
and cultural exchange. By developing a 
model society, we can also be an in- 
teresting partner for others. 

On Possible U.S. Troop Withdrawals: 
In the short run, I do not believe it 
would correspond with the common in- 
terest, including the interest of the Unit- 
ed States, to change things in a sub- 
stantial way. We agreed upon an offset 
arrangement for two years. It was an un- 
derstanding on both sides that during 
this period there would be no substan- 
tial changes. We are in a discussion with- 
in the Atlantic Alliance on how we 
could make moves vis-a-vis the East in 
order to try, if one can, to enter into se- 
rious negotiations about an equal re- 
duction of troop levels. 
This would be endan- 
gered if unilateral steps 
were taken. 

On the Soviet Union: 
I think there is room for 
more cooperation in the 
fields of trade and tech- 
nological and _ scientific 
exchange. And then, we 
are at a point because of 
past discussions where we 
can now enter into ne- 
gotiations on an exchange 
of declarations on the re- 
nunciation of force. But 
here again I say that this 
is being managed on the 
basis of preparatory talks 
with our Western allies. 
So it is not a question of a unilateral 
German move but one that is sup- 
ported and backed by the Western 
allies. 

On a Possible Visit to Russia: If I 
said no, it would be impolite. If I said 
yes, it would give the impression that I 
was fishing for an invitation. I think 
the main need now is not for spectac- 
ular visits but for discussion between of- 
ficials. But the time will come when 
the political leaders of this country, 
like those of others, will meet with the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. But this is 
not a question for the very near future. 

On His Plans: I have tried to outline 
a program of domestic reforms in the 
fields of education, urban affairs, social 
legislation and other fields. Of course, 
we also have to go on with a foreign pol- 
icy. We belong to the West. But we 
have to make our contribution in try- 
ing to reduce tensions between West 
and East. And then we have the prob- 
lem of finding a good relationship with 
a critical young generation. I'm not 
speaking about radical groups but about 
the majority of interested but very crit- 
ical young people, and the necessity of 
building bridges between these new gen- 
erations and those who carry political re- 
sponsibilities today. 





vasion of Czechoslovakia was Prague's 
plan to form close economic links with 
Bonn. Anti-German feeling, moreover, 
for 25 years has been one of the few uni- 
fying forces in Eastern Europe. Even if 
a more seasoned Brandt now succeeds 
in winning the confidence of Communist 
leaders, they probably cannot afford to 
stop their propaganda against the West 
Germans altogether. 


RUSSIA 


Silence for Solzhenitsyn 

Russia’s greatest living writer is very 
seldom read these days in his own coun- 
try. A former prison camp inmate whose 
evocative historical novels have dealt 
bluntly with the repressions of the Sta- 
lin era, Alexander Solzhenitsyn is ex- 
cluded from official Moscow literary 
circles. He lives on the outskirts of the 
ancient city of Ryazan under the shad- 
ow of a Soviet campaign to discredit 
him. Though his major works (The Can- 
cer Ward and The First Circle) are wide- 
ly read abroad, they have never been 
published in Russia. Nor have any of 
his short stories appeared in the Soviet 
Union during the past three years. Last 
week the Soviets moved to impose on 
him the sentence that a writer dreads 
most: silence. 

According to reports from Moscow, 
the Ryazan branch of the Soviet Writ- 
ers Union recently yielded to party pres- 
sure to expel Solzhenitsyn from the 
organization. The move was taken to 
punish the 50-year-old author for “con- 
duct unbecoming a Soviet writer,” for 
“actively using the bourgeois anti-So- 
viet press for anti-Soviet propaganda,” 
and for failing to combat the use of 
his name abroad. Since the ouster places 
a stigma on Solzhenitsyn, it means, in ef- 
fect, that no Soviet editor would dare ac- 
cept his works for publication. 

Lonely Dissenter. Solzhenitsyn's dis- 
missal was an inevitable conclusion to 
his long, often lonely, campaign for in- 
tellectual freedom in the Soviet Union. 
Since the Russian publication in 1962 
of his first novel, One Day in the Life 
of van Denisovich, he has been marked 
as a dissenter. While a handful of oth- 
er Russian writers fled to the West, he re- 
mained determined to stay and work 
for the cause of literary freedom in the 
Soviet Union. In 1967 he angered the 
apparatchiki with his famous letter to 
the Fourth Congress of Soviet Writers, 
in which he condemned “the no longer 
tolerable oppression, in the form of cen- 
sorship™ to which the country’s literature 
was subjected. Soviet officials became in- 
creasingly outraged after his books were 
smuggled to the West and published. 

The action against Solzhenitsyn will 
not be final until ratification of the ous- 
ter by the Executive Committee of the 
Jnion of Soviet Writers. Since some 
of the writers on the executive com- 
mittee oppose the ouster, Solzhenitsyn's 
case may well turn into an important 
test in the struggle against literary re- 
pression in Russia. 
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There are only a few airlines left in the world 


* 


that dont accept The New Money. 


That leaves you with 99% of the world’s major 
airlines to choose from. 

With The New Money—American Express 
Card—you can fly to all the capitals of the free 
world (including Tananarive and Dar es Salaam), 
all of the world’s major industrial centers, all of the 
world’s famous vacation lands. 

The freedom of choice you get with The New 
Money Card extends to the way you 
pay for the airline tickets. 

You can use The New Money on 
airlines just as you do at restaurants, 
hotels, motels, rent-a-cars, gasoline 


stations and specialty shops—with no finance charge. 
Or, you can choose one of our Extended Pay 
Plans when you pick up the tickets. There is a 
finance charge for these plans, but the annual percent- 
age rate is only 12% —one third less than many con- 
ventional revolving charge cards. 
The New Money can also get you a guaran- 
teed hotel or motel reservation through a free new 
American Express telephone service, 
The Space Bank? 
Send for a wallet-size Space Bank 
reservation card. Write to: Box 4467, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38104. 


* A service mark of OAmerican Express Company. 
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Enter: [he 360. 


Exit: [he wooden pose. 





An incredibly fast 1/1000th 
of a second burst of light from the 
electronic flash unit makes possible truly 
spontaneous 60-second indoor pictures. 


Our friends, our families. We 
all like to think of them at their 
varmest and most spontancous. 

Yet how many of us own 
yhoto albums full of wooden 
Indians! Children with ramrod 
spines. Wife with a fixed and 
foolish grin. Friends frozen for- 


ever in stiff-necked, awkward 
attitudes. 

From now on, it’s going to 
be different. The 360 is here. 
The remarkable Polaroid Land 
camera with the electronic 
flash. 

When you depress the shut- 


ter of The 360, the strobe re 
leases a 1/1000th-of-a-second 
burst of light, 


freeze a fast ping-pong ball, 


fast ihe to 


capture the wildest dancer. 

You ll never have to ask youn 
subjects to stop doing what 
they re doing and pose. lhe filn 
1S exposed only for that milli 
second of light. You'll take the 
most spontaneous pictures of 
your life. 

And if someone bumps int 
you, or your hand jiggles, you 
won't have to worry. The pic 
tures are always razor sharp. 


You'll never have to use an 
other flashbulb, 


either. (So 





As you focus, louvers adjust 
automatically to insure 
correct light intensity. 


you ll never run out of them 
Onceit’sc harged, the electronic 
flash signals you with a flashing 
light and a boop...boop...and 
vou re ready to asa up to +0) 
flash pictures (5 film packs) wi ith 
out stopping to put ina bulb 
Plug the flash unit into a wa | 
socket for 15 minutes, and y 
can shoot another pack of film. 
Plug it in for an hour, and 
it's recharged. (When it’s not 








Krom Polaroid. 


in use, just keep it plugged in, 
like your electric toothbrush.) 
Best of all, The 360 gives 
you freedom to shoot 
when the moment 
is right. 







Electronic circuits reduced 
in size from a pack of 
cards to a pencil point. 


You wont have to think 
about exposure. All you do is 
aim and shoot. As you focus, 
louvers in the flash unit auto- 
matically adjust to deliver the 
exact amount of light for a 
perfectly exposed shot. This 
remarkable strobe light is par- 
ticularly kind to flesh tones. 

Your outdoor pictures will be 
perfectly exposed, too. The 
| sophisticated electric eve and 
electronic shutter system will 
read the light and set the ex- 
posure automatically. 

You won’t waste any more 
| pictures because of poor timing. 

When you pull the film packet 

out of the camera, an electronic 

timer is set off automatically. 

A uny timer light goes on. The 

instant the print is perfectly de- 

veloped, the light goes out and 
the timer goes beeeeeep. 
One fascinating feature will 





' give you an inkling of the inge- 


nuity that went into this cam- 
era. Inthe timer, the shutter and 
the flash unit are circuits con- 
taining transistors, resistors, and 
other electronic components. 
Fach would normally fill 

space as large as a 
deck of cards. In 
The 360, they have 
been reduced to tiny 
chips of plastic- 








No flashbulbs ever. 
Electronic flash shoots 
up to 40 pictures, recharges 
on house current. 


covered silicon less than 1/32 
of an inch square, about the 
width of a pencil point. 

This Polaroid Land camera 
has a Zeiss Ikon range- and 
viewfinder. Triplet lens. Four 


POLAROID® 
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Electronic timer sounds 
off the instant your print 
is perfectly developed. 


film-speed settings. Two expo- 
sure ranges for color, two for 
black-and-white. It can take 
Polaroid camera attachments 
for close-ups and portraits. It 
has a tripod socket. And instant 
pack-film loading. 

See this most distinguished 
of the Countdown Cameras, the 
finest camera that Polaroid has 
ever produced. 












The 360. 
From Polaroid. 
The world’s 
most 
self-sufficient 

cameré 





The following events actually took place. 
Only the names have been changed. 


January 10, 1969. 

5:30 P.M.—Mrs. Harris Williams and her daughter 
left their home in Manhasset, L.I., and drove to Kennedy Airport 
to pick up Mr. W illiams who was coming home from a business trip 

7:30 P.M.—Mr. Williams’ flight landed Cone hour late, due 
to inclement weather 

8:00 P.M.—The Williams family stopped off at a small 
Long Island restaurant for some dinner 

9:00 P.M.—They arrived home, found the house in shambles, 
and called the police. 

9:15 P.M.— Che police got the re and together with the 
Williamses compiled a list of the articles missing Among them 
were the sterling silv er they left the stainless ; the color 
'V (they left the black and white); eight bottles of Chivas Regal 

they left the ordinary liquor ). 

10:00 P.M.—The police attempted to add some levity to 
the situation by commenting on the thieves oC od taste 


10:01 P.M.—Mr. and Mrs. Williams didn’t laugh 





INDIA 


Schismatic Octopus 

For all its inefficiency and sloth, In- 
dia’s dominant Congress Party has 
played a vital role in nurturing the 
growth of democracy in a diverse and 
desperately poor land. In the 22 years 
of India’s independence from Britain, 
the party has been the stabilizing fac- 
tor of Indian political life. A benign oc- 
topus that embraced both doctrinaire 
socialists and free-enterprising rightists, 
it provided the framework within which 
India’s | many sects and _ nationalities 
could work together for common po- 
litical goals. During the past several 
years, though, the Congress Party has 
been increasingly riven by internal strife. 
Last week it was on the verge of break- 
ing up altogether. 

After a bitter internecine quarrel, the 
party's executive committee was split 
into two warring factions, the process 
of government was all but paralyzed, 
and a few unhappy chieftains even 
threatened to expel Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi from the party. Even if a 
complete schism is somehow averted, 
which looks doubtful, the Congress Par- 
ty already has lost much of its old 
unity. Dissension within the party is cer- 
tain to jar India’s volatile and increas- 
ingly fragmented political scene. 

Election Fears. Founded originally 
in I885, the party led the crusade to 
cast off British rule. Congress thrived 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. But in re- 
cent years, the party has lost much of 
its broad appeal, and other parties have 
sprung up to challenge it. In the 1967 
elections, the Congress Party lost heav- 
ily. In Parliament, its once massive ma- 
jority fell to a bare 24 seats. Fearful 
that her party would suffer further loss- 
es in the 1972 elections, Mrs. Gandhi 
began trying to attract more voters by 
nationalizing the banks and promising 
to accelerate India’s pace toward so- 
cialism, Her plan brought her into di- 
rect conflict with the party's conservative 
kingmakers, known collectively as the 
Syndicate, who put her into power four 
years ago. 

The lady proved to be a determined 
and skilled political tactician, Suspecting 
that Deputy Prime Minister Morarji De- 
sai, who is now a leading Syndicate 
member, would thwart her socialistic 
policies, Indira dismissed him from the 
Cabinet. Last July, in a direct test of 
strength, she nominated her own can- 
didate, V. V. Giri, to run against the Syn- 
dicate’s choice for the presidency of 
India. He won by a narrow margin. 

Even Split. After the defeat, the Syn- 
dicate made a truce with Indira. But 
the rivalry flared up again in September 
after Congress Strategist Kunacaswami 
Kamaraj maneuvered one of Indira’s 
supporters out of the presidency of a 
state Congress organization. In retali- 
ation, Indira opened a drive to fire Con- 
gress President Siddavanahalli Nijalin- 
gappa, who is a Syndicate member. 
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Sensing a showdown, the Syndicate 
summoned a meeting of the 21-mem- 
ber working committee, the party's high- 
est executive body, to consider Indira’s 
actions against Nijalingappa. Indira de- 
fiantly summoned her supporters on the 
working committee to meet at the same 
time but at a different place. The re- 
sult: an even split. Ten members went 
to the Syndicate’s session and ten to In- 
dira’s, while the 21st member shuttled 
between the two groups in hopes of 
patching up the quarrel. 

His efforts were in vain. To make 
the break clear, she fired the last of the 
Syndicate men in her Cabinet, then 
moved to convene her own session of 
the All-India Congress Committee later 
this month. Nijalingappa ruled that her 
action is illegal, and if she goes through 
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INDIRA ARMED 
With a bead on the kingmakers. 


with the rival meeting, the split will prob- 
ably be irreparable. 

Late last week Indira lunched with 
Party Boss Nijalingappa in an attempt 
to avert the breakup of the Congress. 
Clad in what she considers to be her 
lucky costume—a pale yellow sari and 
a string of large black beads—she sug- 
gested that her deposed backers be re- 
instated. She refused, however. to re- 
instate the Syndicate members whom 
she had dropped from the Cabinet. “Not 
much was done at this meeting.” ad- 
mitted Nijalingappa. “No formula for 
unity has emerged.” 

The Syndicate is threatening to use 
its control over the party machinery to 
force through a censure motion against 
Indira. Some Syndicate members favor 
the more drastic step of trying to expel 
her from the party. The looming schism 
poses many questions about what might 
happen next in Indian politics. One pos- 
sibility: Indira could form a coalition be- 
tween her wing of the party and the 
Communists and thus remain Prime 





Minister. An alternative would be to 
call new parliamentary elections in 
which the competing factions of Con- 
gress would run against each other. 

The very gravity of the situation may 
cause Indira and her foes to overcome 
their differences, but the split has al- 
ready caused damage. Even if they once 
more patch up their quarrel, the spec- 
tacle of the public spats can only weak- 
en the party's appeal to India’s voters. 


BRITAIN 
Heptagonal Hex 


Britain faces another D-day, but this 
time the D stands for decimal. On Feb. 
15, 1971, the British will stop dividing 
their pounds into 20 shillings or 240 
pence and officially convert their cur- 
rency to a decimal system with 100 
“new pence” to the pound. 

The first two coins, which had the 
same shape, heft and value as existing 
pieces, entered circulation painlessly. 
They were a five-new-pence coin worth 
twelve old pennies and a ten-new-pence 
coin that is the equivalent of two old shil- 
lings. Now comes the third decimal piece: 
the 50-new-penny unit, which is worth 
half a pound or $1.20. After three weeks 
in circulation, the new coin is infuri- 
ating Britons. 

Mixed Up. To give the 50-new-pen- 
ny coin a distinctive appearance, the 
Decimal Currency Board designed what 
it proudly billed as the world’s first 
coin in the shape of “an equilateral 
curve heptagon.” Despite its seven sides, 
the new coin is almost identical in size 
and weight to one of the other new 
coins (the ten-new-pence piece) and to 
an old one (the two-shilling florin). Thus 
a 50-new-penny coin is frequently mixed 
up with two pieces worth one-fifth as 
much. 

Taxi drivers, bus conductors and shop- 
keepers immediately howled that they 
sometimes gave away larger amounts 
in change than they collected. It works 
the other way too. Britons intending to 
tip cabbies or porters a florin (24¢) 
find that they have been unintentionally 
generous and given away a 50-new- 
penny piece ($1.20). Some barkeeps 
banned the heptagonal, and workers in 
a Glamorgan radio factory refused to ac- 
cept them in their pay envelopes. Even 
the canteen in the Royal Mint does not 
honor them. 

A treasury official admitted that the 
coin has caused “concern,” but the gov- 
ernment has shown no inclination to 
call in the 126 million heptagonals 
now in circulation. If the nuisance is 
to be permanent, however, Britons are 
making sure that the coin will be des- 
ignated by a properly derisive nickname. 
Among many suggestions: a “Wilson” 
(better out of circulation), a “buck” (ev- 
erybody's passing it) and a “tenboob.” 
Said the Decimal Board's chairman. 
Lord Fiske: “I should be happy with 
any nickname except the twitbit. which 
some people have suggested. I don't 
think that is very nice.” 
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THE ROCKEFELLER REPORT ON LATIN AMERICA 


“The U.S. has all too often dem- 
onstrated, at least subconsciously, a pa- 
ternalistic attitude toward other nations 
of the hemisphere. It has tried to direct 
the internal affairs of other nations to 
an unseemly degree, thinking, perhaps 
arrogantly, that it knew what was best 
for them. The U.S. has talked about 
partnership, but it has not truly prac- 
ticed it.” 


HE words are not, as one might read- 

ily assume, those of a Latin Amer- 
ican politician disgruntled with the 
U.S. They are Nelson Rockefeller’s 

-and they lie at the core of a report 
that may well shape Washington's Lat- 
in America policy for years to come. 
The report was the product of a 20-na- 
tion journey made by the New York 
Governor last summer to help the new 
Nixon Administration reassess and rein- 
vigorate a shaky Latin American pol- 
icy. Rockefeller’s survey trip was beset 
by anti-American demonstrations and vi- 
olence. Indeed, some Latin 
Americans complained that 
the effort was at best ill- 
timed, at worst altogether 
useless. 

The report, with its blunt 
recommendations on sub- 
jects ranging from trade to 
health, is far from that. 
Richard Nixon incorporated 
some of its suggestions in a 
policy speech in which he 
called for a new partnership 
between the U.S. and the na- 
tions of the hemisphere 
(Time, Nov. 7). In line with 
specific Rockefeller propos- 
als, he pledged to channel 
more U.S. development 
funds through multilateral 
agencies, to “untie” aid 
funds that up to now had 
to be spent in the U.S., and 
to accept the existence of 
military governments with- 
out subjecting them to moral 
judgments. He also raised 
the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American 
Affairs to Under Secretary to coordinate 
U.S. Government programs. The Rocke- 
feller report, which is being made pub- 
lic this week, goes considerably beyond 
these measures. 


Policy and Organization 


The Governor feels that his recom- 
mendations will have only marginal ef- 
fect unless there is a thorough reor- 
ganization of U.S. Government ma- 
chinery dealing with the hemisphere. 
The State Department, his report con- 
tends, now controls less than half of 
the policy decisions affecting Latin 
America; other agencies, such as the 
Treasury and the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture and Defense, handle 
the remainder. What is more, says the re- 
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port, the financial and technical oper- 
ations of the State Department, in its 
administration of the U.S. aid program. 
all too often get tangled up with its dip- 
lomatic responsibilities. To climinate 
overlap, Rockefeller recommends that 
the U.S. establish an Economic and So- 
cial Development Agency in the office 
of the President. A separate Institute 
of Western Hemisphere Affairs would 
carry Out actual aid programs. 


Economic Development 


Rockefeller maintains that the U.S. 
has “intervened, usually with the best 
of intentions, in almost every aspect” 
of its neighbors’ economic policies and 
programs. He notes deep resentment in 
Latin America over the way in which 
U.S. aid programs have all too often 
been “distorted to serve a variety of pur- 
poses in the U.S. having nothing to do 
with the aspirations and interests of its 
neighbors.” Rockefeller feels that the 
U.S. should press for increased trade 





WITH NICARAGUAN PRESIDENT SOMOZA 
Time to practice partnership. 


within the hemisphere. Doubling present 
volume by 1976 would be “realistic” 
but attainable only by revising U.S. quo- 
tas and tariffs on such Latin American 
exports as coffee, sugar and meat. Equal- 
ly important is the easing of cumbersome 
aid restrictions. Along with loosing 
“tied” aid dollars, a step already or- 
dered by Nixon, the U.S. should seek 
the suspension or modification of con- 
gressional amendments that threaten to 
cut aid to nations that expropriate U.S. 
private investment holdings without 
quick compensation, that buy “sophis- 
ticated” weapons, or that seize U.S. fish- 
ing boats. Among such codicils is the 
well-known Hickenlooper Amendment, 
which could be invoked to punish Peru 
for its nationalization of the Ameri- 


can-owned International Petroleum Co. 

The U.S. should also abandon the 
practice, says Rockefeller, of demanding 
that at least half of all goods bought 
with American aid funds be transported 
in U.S. flagships—a hidden subsidy to 
the high-priced U.S. shipping industry 
that takes an estimated 20¢ out of ev- 
ery aid dollar. Rockefeller also urges 
that private U.S. investment, regarded 
with suspicion through much of Latin 
America, should be encouraged. U.S. 
tax rules could be eased, and efforts 
could be made to protect American in- 
vestors abroad through private insurance 
rather than by the threat of U.S. Gov- 
ernment sanctions. 


Hemispheric Defense 


The report notes that Latin American 
nations spend a smaller percentage of 
their gross national products on de- 
fense than any other area of the world 
except Africa south of the Sahara. It rec- 
ommends that the U.S. reverse the re- 

ae cent trend to reduce its se- 
curity assistance. “At the 
moment there is only one 
Castro among the 26 nations 
of the hemisphere; there can 
well be more in the future,” 
says Rockefeller. Moreover, 
the U.S. should not turn 
down requests from more 
advanced hemisphere na- 
tions for modern military 
equipment. “Realistically,” 
he explains, “it will be pur- 
chased from other sources, 
East or West, and this would 
not be compatible with the 
U.S.’s best interests.” 


National Interest 
Rockefeller’s report 
points out that the problems 
of population and poverty, 
urbanization and unemploy- 
ment, illiteracy and injustice, 
violence and disorder are 
putting heavy pressures on 
governments throughout the 
hemisphere, and that every- 
where “aspirations are out- 
stripping resources and accomplish- 
ments.” As a result, a fertile soil is 
being created for those who hope to ex- 
ploit the southern continent's troubles. 
In the near future, the report predicts, 
Latin America will be beset by grow- 
ing instability and an increased tendency 
to seek radical and authoritarian so- 
lutions, Rockefeller also warns that vo- 
ciferous Latin American nationalism 
finds a tempting, natural target in the 
U.S., “since it looms so large in the 
lives of other nations.” Against a back- 
drop of danger, the report stresses that 
the U.S. in its own self-interest must re- 
affirm its old, and unfortunately un- 
fulfilled, goal of making the hemisphere 
a better place in which to live for all 
Americans, both north and south. 
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le Bon voyage 
Here's what you get for the 
low, low price of one 

lir France ticket to Paris 
Which 


means a delicious meal of 


First of all, you get us 


classic French cuisine. Superb 
vintage wines. Flawless serv 
ice. And a choice of six major 
U.S. gateways to leave from 
New York, Boston, Washing 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago or 
Los Angeles.) All this, dear 
friends, plus Paris. With a lot 
of inside information on how 
to hunt up the best bargains 
in the city. We do whatever 
wwe we can to help you stay 
within your means, and keep 
within your budget. It's all part 


of le bon voyage 


Hotels pour l'économe 


There are plenty ef nice hotels 
where you can enjoy the mod 
ern luxuries, with none of the 
modern prices. For instance 
France et Choiseul 239, rue 


St. Honoré. Friendly, unpreten- 


ee, with a 
& quiet courtyard, 


just balf 
a block 
from the 





elegant 


“a 
~ 


PS pee eeee 


Place 

Vendéme. Save 

money on the room and 
spend it at the corner 

jeweler's. 


Hétel 
Claude Ber 





n-hunter 


Paris. 


Snug and charming, with very 
pleasant prices 
Hotel dIsly 29 
Located right in the beart of the 


rue Jacob 


best antique shopping in Paris 


the rooms are comfor 





the spiffy lobby is n 


be ashamed of 


Restaurants pour le 


frugal 


All you right-band-side-of-the 
menu readers will rejoice at the 
delightful prices and delicious 
dining at any of these restau 
rants 


Auberge Basque 21, rue de Ver- 


neuil. The cook decides what 





you eat and when, but you get 
the best part of the bargain 
Plenty of delicious Basque food 
at incredibly low prices 

Chez Léo 70, rue du Volga 

d splendid feast can be bad here 
for next to nothing. Jf you're a 
big eater on a small budget 


don t miss it 


The beef is some 
thing else 

Chez Coduin 15, rue Grégoire 
de-Tours. Even the biggest bar 
gain bunter will find seafood 
practically a steal bere 

Or, serve yourself and save 
more money. Enjoy a meal at 
one of these gourmet cafeterias 


Restaurant Self-Service Elysées 





67, rue Pierre-Charron 

The Cafeteria Marbeuf 5, rue 
Marbeuf 

The Latin-Cluny Self-Service 
98, blvd, St. Germain 


Amusements pour 
“peanuts” 


How can you live it up in Paris 
without dealing a fatal blow to 
your budget? Easy 

Classics of the silver screen can 
be seen at the Cinémathéque 
Francaise 29, rue d'Ulm. For 
just 50 cents you can take in a 
double or triple feature of the 
world's greatest movies 
Dancing? Again, you don't have 
to spend an arm and a leg. Kick 
up your beels at 

Le Chat Qui Pe 





he 4, rue dela 








nard 43, rue des 





Ecoles. Get a room 
at the top. You pay 
mS less and get tall 
French windows, and 


a great view of the 
Latin Quarter 

The Royal Alma 35, 
rue Jean-Goujon 


Huchette 

Caveau de la Bolée 25, rue de 
LHirondelle 

Caveau des Oubliettes 52, rue 
Galande 

{il charge an entrance fee of 
less than two dollars 
The theatre? Sure. Tickets for 


the famous Comédie Francaise 


3 


Place du 
be had for as little as 30 cents 


Thédtre-Frangais can 


dnd you'll see the finest pro 
ductions of French classics in 
the world 

The Paris Opéra, Place de 

l Opéra, bas seats in the upper 
locations that go for one dollar 
The Opéra-Comique 5, rue 


Favart is even cheaper 
Compter votre 
monnaie 


Keeping track of your cash can 
be both easy and interesting 
when done in French currency 
Here is a breakdown of the 


current rate of exchange 


New Francs Us 

(NF) Dollars 
t $.18 
5 90 
10 1.80 
50 9.00 
100 18.00 


When counting that roll of bills, 
remember that the values are in 
fiqures which may still represent 
old francs. In other words, 1000 
francs on a note means that it is 
worth 10 new francs or $1.80. 
You can identify the notes by 
the people who appear on them 
rather than the numbers. For 
instance, a Moliére is 500 new 
francs or 90 dollars. A Bonaparte 
is 100 new francs or 18 dollars 
It's a good system to use, espe- 
cially if you can remember faces 
(Avoid collecting and trading 
faces. For example, should 
someone offer to trade you two 
Bonapartes for one Moliére 


don't take bim up on it 


Numeéros de télépbone 


For just one thin dime, the 

price of a phone call, you can 
get lots more information and 
even a reservation. Call your 
travel agent or Air France 
New York 


Boston, (617) 482-4890 


(212) 759-9000 
Chicago, (312) 782-6181 
Philadelphia, (215) 735-8585 
Washington, (202) 337-8711 
Los Angeles, (213) 625-7171 
Miami 379-6444 


San Juan 


(305 
809) 724-0500 
San Francisco, (415 


Anchorage, 272-0531 


AIR 
FRANCE 


le bon voyage. 


982-7150 
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It looks very much like murder. and 
there is even a suspect. But the statute 
of limitations on the crime surely ran 
out 3,300 years ago. The case was re- 
opened after Dr. Ronald Harrison, a 
British anatomist, received permission 
from the Egyptian government to 
X-ray the mummified remains of King 
Tutankhamen. He hoped to establish 
Tut’s possible relationship to another 
mummified ruler (now believed to have 
been Tut's brother), and upon examining 
the skull he observed a gaping wound 
on the left side; there was also, ac- 
cording to the professor, an extreme 
thinning of the occipital bone in the 
back of the head, indicative of cerebral 
hemorrhage. “The evidence isn't con- 
clusive yet, and the young King may 
have died from a fall from a chariot or 
during a hunting accident,” said Har- 
rison. “But I’m inclined to think that it 
was from a blow or blows.” On the the- 
ory that Tut could have been the vic- 
tim of foul play, Egyptologists are point- 
ing accusing fingers at his adviser, a 
powerful priest named Ay, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. 

Bounding through a mountain mead- 
ow near his Bavarian hunting lodge 
with his dirndled bride-to-be, Playboy 
Giinter Sachs, 36, was a sight right out 
of The Sound of Music. The wholesome- 
as-apple-strudel image is for real, Sachs 
assured the press, after announcing his 
engagement to Swedish Model Mirja 
Larsson, 26. Mirja’s father, a stern 
Stockholm real estate man, demanded 
and got a promise of good behavior from 
the German Lothario, who was recently 
divorced from Brigitte Bardot. Confided 


MIRJA & SACHS 
Wholesome as apple strudel. 


Giinter: “Ever since I've met Mirja, I'm 
measuring women differently.” Said 
Mirja: “I’m not afraid of his past. It 
doesn’t touch me. In him I’ve found the 
husband I always dreamed of.” 

“I used to fantasize even when I was 
little about being an actress,” said Tisa 
Farrow, Mia’s 18-year-old kid sister. 
Now her dreams are reality. “But if I 
don't like it, I'll quit,” she insists. “It 
wouldn't be beneath me to go back to 
work again as a cocktail waitress.” It 
would certainly be a lot safer. Tisa’s act- 
ing debut, as the female lead in the 
film Homer, has been an odyssey of mis- 
adventure. On location near Toronto, 
she stepped in a groundhog hole and 
pulled a tendon in her leg. A week 
later, while hobbling about on a cane, 
she was bitten by a rabid cat and forced 
to undergo a painful series of 16 rabies 





TISA ON LOCATION 
Odyssey of misadventure. 


shots in her stomach. Finally, she and 
a producer of the film got involved in 
a restaurant scrap—during which Tisa 
was kicked square in her already ten- 
der midriff. 

Walking through the bush in Kenya’s 
Meru National Park, Feline Fancier Joy 
Adamson had a sad reunion with an 
old friend. There before her was a male 
lion, terribly emaciated and in great 
pain from a broken leg as well as an 
eight-inch porcupine quill that had 
pierced its upper lip. It was Boy, one 
of the Adamsons’ pet cats, who had 
starred in the film version of her best- 
seller, Born Free. Mrs. Adamson ran to- 
ward him with a cry of pity; the lion 
answered with a roar of recognition. In 
his fourth year in the wild, he had ap- 
parently been crippled in a fight with a 
powerful Cape buffalo. Starving, he had 
tried small game and unwisely chosen 
a porcupine. George Adamson, Joy's 
husband, removed the quill and stayed 
overnight with Boy to protect him from 
hyenas. Then the Adamsons fed him a 
goat and drove him to their camp, where 
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ADAMSON & BOY 
Friend in need. 


veterinarians performed an emergency 
operation and reported that he might sur- 
vive 

South Africa’s apartheid rulers turned 
furiously on the nation’s favorite, Heart 
Surgeon Christiaan Barnard, when the 
doctor made it plain that he has been 
thinking as well as socializing in the 
course of his frequent travels. Barnard 
told a Capetown audience that, when 
he was asked “why we charged a Chi- 
nese woman and a white man under an 
immorality act after they had lived to- 
gether for 30 years, | could not an- 
swer. Can you?” Die Transvaler, the 
leading newspaper of the ruling Na- 
tional Party, reacted with a warning to 
“steer clear of politics,” while another 
paper advised Barnard to leave politics 
to “more capable people.” But this rap 
on the knuckles only led the good doc- 
tor to make his point all over again. 
“What do I do as a doctor?” he said to re- 
porters. “Where does my duty lic? This 
tvpe of suffering is so great, it cannot 
be compared to the suffering of a pa- 
tient with a hole in the heart.” 

According to his football coach, the 
freshman from South Bend, Ind., “has 
no real talent, but he’s got great de- 
sire.” And a great name. Knute Rockne 
III, grandson of the fabled Notre Dame 
coach, is a 19-year-old of modest ath- 
letic skills (‘I'm not rather large, I'm 
not rather strong, and I'm not rather 
quick”), who returns kicks, fills in as line- 
backer and hustles full time for Utah 
State, his father’s alma mater. At 5 ft. 
11 in. and 170 Ibs., he may never be a 
regular, but the young man is primarily 
interested in a coaching career, At Notre 
Dame? “Yes, sir, I'd like that,” he con- 
fessed. “But, gosh, that’s almost too 
much to think about. My grandfather 
earned his name. I want to earn mine.” 
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A NEW FLIGHT 
OF BIRDS 


Soaring into the '70's far ahead of the rest.. 

RoW AOS alelalel-iee)icomm i diiamel¢-lir-lilemal-\ mice) a) oe 
end styling, shaped to slice the wind. 
Longer, lower and wider for ‘70. Yet, still uniquely 
Thunderbird. With its impressive list of standard 
luxury features you'd pay extra for in other 
cars. Options other cars don't even offer. And 
standards of quality most others only aspire to. 
Choose from three distinctive models. 

The New Flight of Birds is ready for take-off. 


Above: Pan Am's’ Boeing 747 Jet and the 1970 Thunderbird 
2-Door Landau with Special Brougham interior. 
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Oyatemanr-lar 

A young one. 

With one vote to cast. 
One life to live. 

It will be what he makes it. 
elm aloe Ceelamlarelhulelerie 

We grew as large as we are 
by recognizing that fact. 
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ME ESSAY 


WHAT MAKES A CITY GREAT? 


T is difficult to speak adequately or justly of London,” 

wrote Henry James in 1881. “It is not a pleasant place; it 
is not agreeable, or cheerful, or easy, or exempt from re- 
proach. It is only magnificent.” Were he alive today, James, 
a connoisseur of cities, might easily say the same thing 
about New York or Paris or Tokyo, for the great city is 
one of the paradoxes of history. In countless different ways, 
it has almost always been an unpleasant, disagreeable, cheer- 
less, uneasy and reproachful place; in the end, it can only 
be described as magnificent. 

Babylon, for example, was the first great city of the an- 
cient world; according to the Bible, it was “the mother of har- 
lots and abominations of the earth.” Ancient Athens, for all 
its architectural and intellectual glory, was scarcely more 
than an overgrown slum; the grandeur of Rome was over- 
shadowed by its ramshackle ghettos, crime rate and traffic 
jams. Sanitation was so bad in the Paris of Louis XIV that 
two miles from the city’s gates a traveler's nose would tell 
him that he was drawing near. Scarcely anyone today 
needs to be told about how awful life is in nerve-jangling 
New York City, which resembles a mismanaged ant heap rath- 
er than a community fit for human habitation. 

Indeed, the poet Juvenal’s complaint about ancient Rome 
might be made against almost any modern city: 


No matter how I hurry, I'm hampered by the crowds 
Who almost crush my ribs from front and back; this one 
Strikes me with his arm, another with a heavy board; 

My head is brushed by a beam, then I have an encounter 
With an oil-barrel. Mud clings to my legs in heavy clods, 
Large feet step on mine, and my toes get painfully 
Acquainted with a soldier's nailed boots. 


Yet despite everything, including itself, the truly great 
city is the stuff of legends and stories and a place with an in- 
eradicable fascination. After cataloguing the horrors of life 
in imperial Rome, Urban Historian Lewis Mumford adds, al- 
most reluctantly, that “when the worst has been said about 
urban Rome, one further word must be added: to the end, 
men loved her.” 


Uncomfortable and Unbeautiful 


What inspires such love and pulls people to the great cit- 
ies? What indeed is a great city? It is almost easier to say 
what it is not. Except for its wealthy elites, great cities do 
not always provide easy or gracious living; lesser commu- 
nities are almost always more comfortable. Juvenal could 
have walked peacefully in any number of attractive pro- 
vincial cities, The average resident of one of Britain’s 
planned new towns lives better than his counterpart in Lon- 
don. Yet London, notes Robert Ardrey, author of The Ter- 
ritorial Imperative, was a great city “even when the food 
was terrible, and you couldn't get a hot bath.” Stockholm, Ge- 
neva and Johannesburg, by contrast, are three of the most 
comfortable cities in the world, but not one of them has 
even a shadowy claim to greatness. 

The great city is not necessarily beautiful or well-planned. 
Venice and Florence are delights to the eye; yet neither has 
been a great city since the Renaissance. Brasilia, one of the 
most elaborately designed of modern cities, is also one of 
the deadliest. An impressive physical setting is essential to a 
city’s greatness, but by itself that is not enough. Take Pitts- 
burgh: its natural setting, at the junction of two rivers, is mag- 
nificent. Man botched the job of doing anything with it. 
Grand avenues and impressive architecture, though nec- 
essary to a great city, do not satisfy the equation. If the 
Third Reich had lasted another ten years, Berlin, which Hit- 
ler planned to rename Germania, would have become the 
world’s most monumental city. It also would have been the 
most monumentally dull. In fact, it became second-rate on 
Jan. 30, 1933, when Hitler took power. A city cannot be 
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both great and regimented. Blessed with culture, history 
and size, Moscow, Shanghai and Peking ought to be great cit- 
ies, but they are not. They all lack the most important el- 
ement: spontaneity of free human exchange. Without that, 
a city is as sterile as Aristophanes’ Nephelococcygia, which 
was to be suspended between heaven and earth—and ruled 
by the birds. 


Diversity and Growth 


A city governed by birds might be more comfortable 
than a city governed by men. But it would not be human, 
nor would it be great; a city is great only in its human as- 
sociations, confusing as they may be. The ancient Athe- 
nians, true urbanites, delighted in the everyday drama of 
human encounter. For them, the city was the supreme in- 
strument of civilization, the tool that gave men common tra- 
ditions and goals, even as it encouraged their diversity and 
growth. “The men who dwell in the city are my teachers,” 
said Socrates in Plato’s Phaedrus, “and not tre trees or the 
country.” In turn, the city transformed them into something 
they had not been previously ard could not have become with- 
out it—men who within a few generations produced more 
thought and works of beauty and value than the race had 
ever seen before. 

Athens is a living memory of the Western world. Its 
great militaristic rival, Sparta, is all but forgotten as a cen- 
ter of human culture—and with reason. It is hard to clas- 
sify as great a city that limits human contact, either through 
political repression, like Moscow, or through distance, like 
Los Angeles. It is also hard to imagine a city that is great 
only during the day. If too many of its occupants retreat to 
the suburbs to eat and sleep each evening, the place is, in 
fact, not so much a city as a collectioi, of buildings—the un- 
happy truth about most American cities. 

Wren nations were smaller than they are today, Athens 
could be great with 100,000 people, Renaissance Florence 
with 60,000, Alexandria with 700,000 and ancient Rome 
with something like 1,000,000—no more than live in met- 
ropolitan Indianapolis now. To represent all the diverse el- 
ements of much more populous societies—diversity is one 
essential of greatness—the city must now have a population 
of several millions. Cincinnati and Phoenix, to cite two typ- 
ical American provincial cities, may be agreeable places to 
live in, but they are simply not large enough to contain, as 
does New York, the wide variety of types and temper- 
aments that form the American character. Americans and for- 
eigners alike call New York the least American of cities. In 
fact, it is the most American, reflecting as does no other all as- 
pects of national life. Still, great is not synonymous with 
big. Calcutta and Bombay have more than enough people, 
but too many of them live in misery for the cities to be con- 
sidered great. 

It is doubtful that any one nation can claim more than 
One great city at any given time—great, after all, is a word 
that implies uniqueness. It is doubtful, too, that the world it- 
self can contain more than half a dozen great cities at 
once. Indeed, a great city cannot exist in an unimportant coun- 
try, which is why Urban Planner John Friedmann of U.C.L.A. 
prefers to call great cities “imperial cities.” London and 
Paris are still great cities, but they lost some of their luster 
when world politics shifted to Washington, Moscow and Pe- 
king—all of which lack at least one ingredient of greatness. 
Washington may be the political center of the nation, but, ex- 
cept for its superb galleries, cultural life there is as pro- 
vincial as that of Des Moines or Butte, Mont. Both Mexico 
City and Rio de Janeiro have an effervescent vitality that sug- 
gests the potential of great cities. They may yet fulfill that po- 
tential as Mexico and Brazil grow in wealth and influence. 
After Tokyo, an undeniably great city despite its pedestrian ar- 
chitecture, Hong Kong is the most vibrant metropolis in 
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AERIAL VIEW OF 


Asia. It is, however, a city without a country—and there- 
fore lacks greatness. Cairo is the capital of the Moslem 
world; but it lacks vitality. 

Almost by definition, a city can be great only at the ex- 
pense of other cities that are less than great. If the power, 
money and creativity that are now centered in London 
were divided with Birmingham, Birmingham would not be- 
come great, but London would be irretrievably lessened. A de- 
light to live in and a joy to behold, Rome has certain 
qualities of greatness. It is redolent with tradition; it is the cen- 
ter of a universal religion; it has a people with character 
and a lively sense of politics. But it does not quite make 
the first rank of cities today, if only because Milan—cold 
but confident—controls too much of Italy’s wealth and in- 
dustrial power. The U.S., which is rich in both money 
and people, ought to be able to support two great cities, per- 
haps one on either coast, but it does not. A half-century 
ago. San Francisco looked as if it might become the 
great city of the West. Instead, it has remained a charm- 
ing, eccentric and physically beguiling minor metropolis. 
Los Angeles, in the unlikely event that it ever should over- 
come its centrifugal forces, may yet become the Western 
colossus. Though it has many parts of greatness, Chicago, 
on the other hand, has always thought of itself as the “sec- 
ond city’—and so it always will be, if not third or 
fourth. Even without the political power that resides in a 
national capital—one of the usual prerequisites for civic 
greatness—New York, the cultural, financial and commercial 
capital, is thus the only truly great city in the U.S. 








Pleasures and Vices 


A city does not have to be comfortable to be great, but 
it nonetheless must have the amenities to make life toler- 
able. Misery should not force thousands to live on the 
streets, as it does in the big cities of India; residents must 
be able to move from one place to another without undue 
strain or great delay; the conditions of life, ranging from 
prices to climate, cannot be totally oppressive. A great city 
also must have within its boundaries a large leisured class 
to pay for the culture and pleasure that are the outward 
signs of its pre-eminence. Money cannot buy a great city, 
but a great city must have money. The late lan Fleming's def- 
inition of a “thrilling city,” which emphasized girls and 
food, was adolescent, but he was not altogether wrong. A 
great city is always tolerant, even permissive, and provides out- 
lets for a wide range of human pleasures and vices. 

Whatever else it may possess or lack, a great city can- 
not be dull. It must have a sense of place and a feeling 
all its own, and its citizens must be different from and 
more vital than those who live elsewhere. The difference 
does not even have to be in their favor. The native Pa- 
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risian, for instance, is born with an ineradicable hauteur 
that others define as rudeness, and the native New York- 
er knows the meaning of avarice before he can spell the 
word. So strong is the trait that a century ago, Anthony Trol- 
lope waspishly noted that every New Yorker “worships 
the dollar and is down before his shrine from morning to 
night.” To preserve the spirit of the place, he suggested, 
every man walking down Fifth Avenue should have af- 
fixed to his forehead a label declaring his net worth. No 
such label is really needed: a Parisian is a Parisian and a 
New Yorker a New Yorker, with no mistake possible. 
But a man who lives in Detroit or Cleveland is not nec- 
essarily identifiable as a Detroiter or a Clevelander. 


First Wild Promise 


The city was a place of worship before it was a fortress 
or trading center, with a magical attraction for men who 
had always lived in wandering groups or in villages. Pru- 
dence might have dictated other sites, but men returned, 
again and again, to the cities they remembered. Troy was de- 
stroyed and rebuilt so many times that archaeologists clas- 
sify their discoveries as Troy I through IX; Troy VIIA was 
the “Ilios, city of magnificent houses,” as Homer called it, 
that fell to the duplicity of Greeks. Leveled by the Romans, 
Carthage returned to life to become the third city of the Em- 
pire; in the Middle Ages, Frederick Barbarossa poured salt 
on the blackened ruins of Milan, but neither fire nor salt 
could stop the city’s resurgence. 

The great city retains the ancient magic even today. Men 
do not always love it; often, indeed, they hate it. More 
often still, they hate it and love it by turns. Yet once 
caught by it, they cannot forget or long leave it. “If you 
are lucky enough to have lived in Paris as a young man,” 
wrote Ernest Hemingway, who did love Paris, “then wher- 
ever you go for the rest of your life, it stays with you, for 
Paris is a moveable feast.” New York, wrote Thomas Wolfe, 
who did not always love it, “lays hand upon a man’s bow- 
els: he grows drunk with ecstasy; he grows young and full 
of glory; he feels that he can never die.” 

Like all magic, the attraction of the great city is, in the 
end, beyond analysis and beyond definition. Marshall Mc- 
Luhan and the late Frank Lloyd Wright may have been 
right in arguing that the city should be replaced by smaller 
communities. But men, alas and thank God, are never strict- 
ly practical. Until people are known by numbers alone, the 
great city will continue to exist. F. Scott Fitzgerald was speak- 
ing of Manhattan, but he might just as well have been talk- 
ing of London or Paris—or Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon or 
Justinian’s Constantinople. Looking at it from afar, he said, 
was always to see it “in its first wild promise of all the mys- 
tery and beauty in the world.” 
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$4,000 movie saves million-dollar order 


Gates knew what movies could do. But 
how can you be sure that a film costing 
$4,000, or many times that amount, 
will be more effective than other means 
of communication? 

A film gives you several things other 
media can’t provide to the same degree. 
Control, for example—of message, of 
audience, of viewpoint. You know your 
message will be perfect. You hand-pick 
the audience. The point of view is yours 
alone. You'll have everyone’s undivided 
attention. Not for the usual few sec- 
onds, but for as long as it takes to show 
your movie. 


There are times when nothing short 
of a movie can deliver the right mes- 
sage. Consider a salesman following up 
an inquiry. He might make as many as 
five calls at $50 or more each to con- 
front the real decision-maker. 

But let your salesman show a movie 
which encapsules the vital points of 
your story to a decision-maker, and 
he has an even better chance to close 
the sale. 

The fact that you made a movie and 
tailored it for decision-making weighs 
heavily in your favor. Because movies 
are prestigious, 


Experienced writers, producers, 
directors, and professional distributors 
are available to work with you. They'll 
make sure your movie dollars buy what 
you need and want. 

Kodak can put you in touch with 
them. Kodak can also give you guide- 
lines on costs and preliminary planning. 
Write. Let us send you a copy of 
Movies Move People. 

Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 

EASTMAN KopaK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 14650 










The horse ts better than 





most 1970 car's. 


We are not joking. The 
run-of-the-mill 1970 car is an 
affront to progress. 

It’s too expensive to buy. 
And too expensive to run. 
It’s almost impossible to park, 
and maneuvering it through 
city traffic would try the 
nerves of a saint. 

You’d be better off with 
a horse. 

Which is sure-footed, 
inexpensive, maneuverable 
and it eats hay. Nice, cheap, 
hay. 

We, at Renault, are one of 
the few automakers to make 
a car that’s better than the 


horse. 1 
The Rensult 10. verable, it is easy to park. 
Since it gets 35 miles to And since it costs $1,725, 


the gallon, itis cheap torun. 118 €aSy to buy. 

And since it has inde- And it is also more 
pendent suspension and disc comfortable than the horse. 
brakes, it is sure-footed and 
easy to stop. 

And since it is maneu- 
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CAMPUS COMMUNIQUE 
Outcries of Dissent 


The pulse of protest quickened on 
U.S. campuses last week. Some old is- 
sues took new turns. Black Power, for ex- 
ample, increasingly involved black ath- 
letes and black campus workers, Anti- 
war demonstrators focused on military 
research. At the same time, adminis- 
trators seemed more assured and ra- 
tional in containing student unrest with- 
out violence. Items: 
> At M.I.T, the issue was the November 
Action Coalition’s demand that military 
research be canceled at two off-campus 
laboratories and the Center for Inter- 
national Studies (Time, Nov. 7). Re- 
lying on law rather than force, M.1.T. 
President Howard W. Johnson got a 
court order barring demonstrators from 
disrupting school activities. The tactic 
was partly successful. About 1,000 pro- 
testers milled outside while others 
marched through the first floor of the ad- 
ministration building, made speeches, 
voted not to seize the president's office, 
and left peacefully after several hours. 
The next day, about 350 protesters pick- 
eted the Instrumentation Laboratory to 
prevent scientists from entering. They 
were swept aside by 300 helmeted po- 
licemen, but not before ten people were 
injured. The following day, agitators 
again occupied the administration build- 
ing but left peacefully at closing time. 
More than anything, it was a victory 
for self-controlled school _ officials, 
who refused to be goaded into a vi- 
olent confrontation. 
> At Yale, S.D.S. members climaxed 
weeks of agitation against the univer- 
sity’s alleged overworking of dining-hall 


employees. At issue was the case of 
Mrs. Colia Williams, a Negro cafeteria 
waitress. Offended by a student super- 
visor’s rude remarks, she threw cran- 
berry juice in his face and was fired 
for “due cause.” Result: 200 protesters 
occupied the personnel office and held 
four officials, Following the guidelines 
of President Kingman Brewster's “riot 
scenario,” Yale warned the activists to 
vacate or face suspension. While most 
obeyed, 47 stayed put and were ex- 
pelled. As for Mrs. Williams, she was re- 
hired with back pay. 

> At the University of Wyoming, 14 
blacks were dismissed from the football 
team after protesting an upcoming game 
with Brigham Young University. Rea- 
son: Brigham Young is affiliated with 
the Mormon Church, which bans Ne- 
groes from church offices. Now the Black 
Students Union at the University of Ar- 
izona has demanded that Brigham 
Young be expelled from the Western 
Athletic Conference. Similar discontent 
is spreading among other black athletes, 
who presented assorted demands and 
staged protests at Indiana University, 
the University of Washington and the 
University of Minnesota. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
New Violence 


Against Teachers 

> During a dance at Gwynn Park High 
School in Brandywine, Md., an assist- 
ant principal had his throat slashed by 
a former student who came to make 
trouble. 

>A sixth-grade teacher at Simon El- 
ementary School in Washington, D.C., 
was stabbed with a knife thrown by a 





POLICE & PICKETS AT M.1.T. 
Victory for self-restraint. 
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twelve-year-old boy who had been 
spanked for attacking the teacher with 
a broken bottle. 

>» Teachers in the East St. Louis, IIL, 
school system have become so terrified, 
says School Board President Charles 
Merritts, that three out of four are car- 
rying guns to class. 


A new wave of violence is sweeping 
U.S. classrooms. Much of it is cen- 
tered in junior high schools, which have 
long coped with the most combustible 
years of adolescence. Yet the incidence 
of burglary, larceny, assault and even 
murder is rising in all public schools, re- 
ports the Senate Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency. Statistics suggest 
that more and more teachers are quit- 
ting their jobs out of sheer fear of 
their students 

Race and Rage. The subcommittee, 
chaired by Connecticut's Thomas Dodd, 
says that Chicago’s teachers were at- 
tacked 1,065 times last year—an eight- 
fold rise in five years. During the same 
period, student assaults increased by 
500% in the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem, which recorded 116 incidents last 
year. New York City reported 180. In 
five months, San Francisco’s elemen- 
tary-school students attacked their teach- 
ers 83 times. 

The Dodd committee feels that a 
prime factor in school violence these 
days is racial desegregation, For one 
thing, it tends to bring the volatility of 
some ghetto students into the more dec- 
orous white community. To compound 
the difficulties, many school adminis- 
trators underplay violence out of fear 
that it will reflect on their ability to main- 
tain control. In Washington, D.C., for ex- 
ample, one elderly woman teacher was 
kicked in the shins so severely that sev- 
eral operations were required to re- 
move blood clots in her legs. Yet in- 
stead of upholding her, the principal 
labeled her a “troublemaker.” Students, 
realizing that punishment is unlikely, 
are soon out of control. 

Shoulder to Shoulder. Another fac- 
tor in classroom violence, says the com- 
mittee, is overcrowded juvenile correc- 
tion centers. In Washington, the juve- 
nile reception home was designed to 
house 75 youths; it now holds 375. At 
the Philadelphia Youth Study Center, 
reports a committee investigator, rows 
of sullen boys often sit shoulder to shoul- 
der all day on rows of wooden bench- 
es, getting up only for meals and a 
brief recreation period. With no place 
to put violent youngsters, authorities 
are forced to turn them loose—and com- 
pulsory attendance laws send them right 
back to school. 

At present, the so-called solutions are 
grim and inadequate if not absurd. Many 
big-city slum schools have installed spe- 
cial lighting, hidden microphones, and 
burglar-alarm systems. New York City 
policemen often patrol their beats in- 
side the schools. Yet exporting the cus- 
todial techniques of Sing Sing to the 
schools hardly creates authentic disci- 
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pline, much less an atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning. 

The Dodd committee concludes that 
the only way to defuse the schools is 
to separate the violent children from 
the others and provide them with care, 
help and rehabilitation. The committee 
is thinking about amending the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act of 1965 to provide 
the schools with ancillary services. But 
it may be a year before the committee 
makes any concrete proposal or per- 
suades Congress to help pay for it. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
The Last Refuge 


Now that the Supreme Court has de- 
creed an immediate end to racial seg- 
regation in Southern public schools, 
many white resisters have only one place 
left to turn: private white “segregation 
academies,” In recent years, the South 
has blossomed with more than 200 such 
schools, which are set up for the sole pur- 
pose of excluding blacks. According to 
one recent estimate, at least 300,000 
white students out of 7,400,000 now at- 
tend segregated private schools in elev- 
en Southern states. By all the evidence, 
the new academies will increase that 
total fast. 

Few of them are quite so openly red- 
neck as the Marvell Academy, a pri- 
vate elementary school that opened last 
year in two frame houses in the Ar- 
kansas Delta town of Marvell (pop. 
1.916). Declared the school’s founders, 
who are also members of the resurgent 
white Citizens’ Council: “Integration is 
the corruption of the true American her- 
itage by alien concept and ideology.” 
More discreetly, most of the new pri- 
vate schools advertise “quality educa- 
tion,” a slogan appealing to the gen- 
uine fear of many Southern whites that 
a massive influx of black students into 
formerly white public schools will slow 
down learning. 

Narrow Curriculum. So it may, but 
meanwhile the segregation academies 
have had a hard time delivering “qual- 
ity education.” The problem is mainly 
a lack of money. Because few of the par- 
ents are wealthy, tuition fees must be 
kept modest (average: $300 a year), At- 
tempts by Southern legislatures to help 
the segregation academies by providing 
state tuition grants have been struck 
down by federal courts. Thus the schools 
are now forced to live inadequately off 
tuition, plus whatever meager gifts they 
can attract. 

As a result, the schools often use re- 
tired or uncertified teachers, who are al- 
most always paid less than the going 
public school rate. The range of the 
curriculum tends to be narrow. Such 
semiessentials as labs, libraries and 
gymnasiums are frequently lacking. 
Accreditation is hard to come by, and 
graduates consequently face severely re- 
stricted choices in planning for higher 
education. On the whole, concluded a re- 
cent report by the Southern Regional 
Council, the segregation academies iron- 
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ically offer the white pupil “an edu- 
cation that is not ‘separate but equal, 
but separate and inferior.” 

Nice Plant. The haste in which most 
segregation academies are conceived and 
born hardly helps. Typical is the new 
Sandy Run Academy in Swansea, S.C.. 
a rural town whose population of 1,800 
is 40% black. Until a year ago, Swan- 
sea had escaped all but token inte- 
gration. But when the school board final- 
ly bowed to federal court orders to 
integrate Grades 10, 11 and 12, Swan- 
sea parents boycotted the public school. 
When the boycott petered out after two 
weeks, its instigators rushed ahead with 
plans to start a private high school. 

One white citizen—himself a member 
of the public board of education—do- 
nated five acres of land outside town. 
Twenty others put up $2,000 each to 
buy materials. Townspeople donated 
their labor. Construction began last May, 
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CLASS AT SANDY RUN 
Separate and inferior. 


and just 34 months later Sandy Run 
Academy's attractive, one-story brick 
building was finished. The school is 
what educators call “a nice plant’: its 
seven classrooms are clean, well lighted 
and centrally air-conditioned. It also 
has a number of shortcomings. In a com- 
munity that sends only 30% of its stu- 
dents to college, Sandy Run offers a 
rudimentary college-preparatory pro- 
gram (English, history, science, math- 
ematics, French), but no vocational 
training. There is no gymnasium or ath- 
letic field, no cafeteria, and little audio- 
visual equipment. The auditorium has 
no stage. Library bookshelves are most- 
ly empty. There are cheerleaders—but 
no teams to cheer. 

Love of Learning. Sandy Run Acad- 
emy opened this fall, and immediately 
added primary grades by merging with 
a private elementary school in nearby 
Gaston. The merged schools have 150 





students, all white, of course, and al- 
most all from Lexington County. They 
pay $300 a year tuition, plus $25 for 
books, and another $25 for miscella- 
neous expenses such as testing. 

Since tuition alone cannot pay the 
bills at Sandy Run, the difference is 
being made up through contributions, so- 
licitation by teachers and benefit parties 
—such as the “Harvest Carnival” re- 
cently staged by the Ladies Auxiliary. 
which netted the school $500. Sandy 
Run’s eleven teachers are paid a max- 
imum of $5,000 a year, compared with 
$7,300 in the public schools. All are col- 
lege graduates, though several lack re- 
quired credits for teaching in public 
schools. Headmaster William Jackson, 
54, a retired public school teacher, in- 
sists that he and his staff are motivated 
by simple love of learning. “We're not 
concerned with integration, de-integra- 
tion, or whatever,” he declares. “We're 
concerned with quality education.” More 
frankly, Burton Gunter, a plainspoken 
Swansea farmer who sits on the coun- 
ty board of education, says that seg- 
regation academies are “going to take 
over everywhere,” because “integration 
is ruining education—it's one of the 
worst things that ever hit this country, 
worse than a tornado.” 

Teaching Prejudice. The growth of 
Southern segregation academies poses 
two distinct dangers. One is to the stu- 
dents who attend them. Pointing out 
that many of the teachers are segre- 
gationists who fled jobs in public schools 
to escape integration, the Southern Re- 
gional Council warns: “Their potential 
danger to the minds of children is en- 
hanced because many of these schools 
at least tacitly approve of their prej- 
udices.” Often the approval is more 
than tacit: several segregation academies 
in South Carolina honor their graduates 
with diplomas and “survivor pins,” 
which show a Confederate flag with 
the word survivor engraved across it. 

The other danger is to the public 
schools. The fear is that, as white par- 
ents continue withdrawing their children 
to private schools, they will become in- 
creasingly reluctant to vote bond issues 
and taxes for the South’s public schools, 
which already receive less support than 
the schools of any other region. One 
ironic result: poor whites who cannot af- 
ford private schools may get a worse 
education. 

Robert G. English, Swansea's 35-year- 
old public school superintendent, expects 
eventually to combat the threat of pri- 
vate schools in his district through wide- 
spread use of federal funds, particularly 
for remedial reading and special classes 
for slow learners. That way, he hopes, 
newly integrated black children will be 
able to catch up to the norm without 
holding up the education of better-pre- 
pared whites. “If we can show white par- 
ents that this massive integration can 
work without damaging their children’s 
education,” says English, “I think the 
public school will come out strong.” 
That is a very big if. 
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Electrify your wife. 


Model 92241 


Surprise her with a Ladies’ Electric Timex and she'll 
know there’s still something electrifying between you. 

Not only will you make her very happy, you may 
make her a lot more punctual as well. 

With an Electric Timex, she won't ever be late 
because she forgot to wind her watch. For the simple 
reason that the Electric Timex never needs winding. 

It runs on a tiny energy cell for a whole year. Then 
the energy cell is replaced for another year of steady 
electric accuracy. 

Now isn’t $50 a small price to pay for a wife who's 
worth waiting for? But who won't keep you waiting. 

The Ladies’ Electric Timex: It never needs winding. 











He studies the secret life of an old friend. 


Can we learn enough about the sea to conserve 

its resources for future generations? Oceanographers 
like Ed Coughran believe we can. His story tells 

how people often benefit when IBM meets a challenge. 


“With on-board computers, we can analyze results instantly, and continue the experiment while still at sea.’ 


“For centuries, the oceans have been a good friend to 
man,” says IBM oceanographer Coughran. “They 
have been his highw hunting ground, playground 
and, unfortunately, his battleground and dumping 
ground. The job of the oceanographer is to try to un- 
derstand the oceans better and to add his information 
to the existing body of marine knowledge. 

“We still need to learn much more about the sea 
in order to insure long lasting use of its resources. How 
do temperature changes affect marine plant and ani- 
mal life? How do the deep waters, below the level that 
man can see, replenish life in the ocean? How long can 
fish and other marine life continue to live with the 
debris we pump into the sea? 


“The bits of information we collect require thou- 
sands of calculations before conclusions about them 
can be made. And so we run them through our sea- 
going computers. What oceanographers hope to do 
with the help of computers is build a mathematical pic- 
ture of the oceans themselves, to predict their future 
behavior. 

“The seas give up their secrets grudgingly, chal- 
lenging men to get what they can. But this is the kind 
of challenge I like. It may take many more years of 
work to get the answers to our questions. But when we 
do, we'll know how to use the sea in a 
way which will preserve its resources 


, ; ’ 
for generations to come.’ 








Meet the man who made 
bourbon worth wrapping up 
in a Holiday decanter. 


Almost a hundred years ago, 
Mr. I. W. Harper took his honest bourbon— 
e .. but with manners, and 
Ss wrapped it in a handsome 
! A | _ Holiday decanter. He gave 


















it as a gift to a few 
special friends, and ever 
Since then his decanters 
have been a Christmas 
tradition. This year 

I.W. Harper mellow Gold 
Medal and Bottled in 
Bond bourbons 
both come in their 
own classic 

“4 crystal-cut decan- 
ters and Holiday 
cartons. 





Why not start a tradition of 
your own by putting Mr. Harper's 
bourbon on your gift list? 

And don't forget yourself. 


86 PROOF AND 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND * BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + © |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ENVIRONMENT 





GOVERNMENT 
What the Voters Want 


Last week's off-year election proved 
once again that the quality of the U.S. 
environment is becoming an increasingly 
important concern of the nation’s elec- 
torate. Wherever the environment issue 
cropped up, the result was the same. Vot- 
ers within the Mojave Water District 
of California’s San Bernardino County 
refused a proposed coal-burning power 
plant despite the increased taxes it would 
have contributed to the district. Rea- 
son: the plant might pollute the clear des- 
ert air. At Mercer Island in Lake Wash- 
ington, a suburb of Seattle, residents 
faced another difficult choice. Did they 
want to preserve a wooded park? Or 
did they want to bulldoze the tall con- 
ifers to make way for a nine-hole com- 
munity golf course? The voters of the 
community decided by a decisive 2-to- 
I] margin that conservation was more im- 
portant than recreation. 

The environment issue was not as eas- 
ily identified in some elections. Just 
how much Cleveland Mayor Carl 
Stokes’ vigorous program to curb wa- 
ter pollution helped him win re-elec- 
tion, for example, is conjectural—though 
it surely did help. In Aspen, Colo., on 
the other hand, Mayoral Candidate Eve 
Homeyer beat her two male opponents 
by promising to save “the quality of 
life” in the pleasant, fast-growing moun- 
tain resort. 

Many planners had questioned wheth- 
er voters would actually pay to protect 
their environment. The answer now 
seems to be yes—at least if water pol- 
lution is involved. Maine’s tightfisted vot- 
ers, for instance, approved a $50 mil- 
lion bond issue to build better munic- 
ipal sewage-treatment plants, but turned 
down a $21.5 million issue to build 
more highways. In New Jersey, a $271 
million bond issue to launch a massive 
clean-water program passed easily. 

Bill of Rights. Potentially the most im- 
portant election result was passage of 
an amendment to New York State’s con- 
stitution, Called the “conservation bill 
of rights,” it makes preservation of nat- 
ural resources and scenic beauty a state 
policy. It also directs the state legis- 
lature to write laws that will reduce 
air, water and noise pollution, thus pro- 
viding legal grounds for conservation 
battles in court. Says Attorney Irving 
Like, one of the framers of the amend- 
ment: “It is primarily a new source of 
common law and legislation.” 

Other states, including California and 
Virginia, are designing their own con- 
servation bills of rights to go before 
the voters next year, and New York Rep- 
resentative Richard Ottinger has intro- 
duced in Congress a similar amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. Thus it now 
seems clear that after years of dan- 
gerous procrastination, the U.S. is cast- 
ing its vote for a clean environment. 
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THE CAR 
An Electric Challenge 


Silent, exhaust-free and otherwise 
kind to the environment. Powered by a 
simple motor that is 90% efficient. Easy 
to handle. Inexpensive to maintain. 

Does this description fit some future 
vehicle that is still beyond man’s tech- 
nological grasp? It does not. Last week 
twelve shiny versions of this ideal car 
were lined up for public inspection at 
the first International Electric Vehicle 
Symposium in Phoenix, Ariz. Some 
of the models were familiar Volkswagens 
and Renaults, converted to run on bat- 
tery power. Others were brand new and 
strange-looking. General Electric un- 
veiled its squat, three-door “Delta,” 
which looks like a stylized descendant 
of the Jeep. Not to be outdone, Wes- 
tinghouse showed off a sleek “Lotus Eu- 
ropa” sports car. Ford had a streamlined 
“Lead Wedge” that has whirred across 
Utah's salt flats at 138 m.p.h. Two Jap- 
anese electric cars were on display along 
with a British minicar costing about 
$1,000 and already in production. 

The new era in transportation that 
such vehicles promise will be somewhat 
delayed, The one obstacle that keeps 
the electric car little more than a con- 


WESTINGHOUSE’S “LOTUS EUROPA” 
But everything is geared to internal combustion. 


versation piece and unable to compete 
with conventional automobiles is not 
the motor but the battery. As many as 
16 expensive, low-energy-density batter- 
ies are needed to make an electric car 
go. Together they weigh the car down 
and completely fill what is now trunk 
space. More serious, no electric car can 
cruise much farther than 80 miles or 
longer than a few hours without hav- 
ing to stop to be recharged. 

To create a new battery that would en- 
able the electrics to match the per- 
formance of conventional cars, says Dr. 
J.H.B. George of Arthur D. Little Inc., 
would take “hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in a crash research program, or 50 
to 100 years.” As an alternate solution, 
G.E.’s Bruce Laumeister reckons, it is 
now possible to recharge today’s bat- 
teries in a few minutes—but only with 
heavy-duty circuits and chargers that 
cost far more than the car itself. 

Such glum speculation about electric 


cars is brightly optimistic compared with 
the realistic analysis of Economist Bruce 
C. Netschert, director of National Eco- 
nomic Research Associates. He bluntly 
points out that the U.S. economy is 
geared directly to the mighty internal- 
combustion engine. Conversion of the 
nation’s 101 million vehicles to elec- 
tricity, even if possible, would cause 
nothing less than an economic trauma. 
The automobile industry could prob- 
ably adapt to electric cars, but it would 
be a painful and costly process, For 
one thing, since electric cars tend to be 
extremely durable, “planned obsoles- 
cence” would itself become obsolete. 


For another, the new cars, to minimize 
the drain on their batteries, would have 
to be light, small and free of many of to- 
day’s high-profit accessories. As for the 
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G.E.'s “DELTA” 


oil industry, Netschert figures that it 
would lose fully half its market. 

Does the combination of technical 
and economic problems mean that the 
electric passenger car will never come 
to be? Manufacturers do not seem to 
be discouraged. They are trying to de- 
velop better batteries while producing 
more and more electric golf carts, lift 
trucks, minibuses, industrial sweepers 
and postal delivery vans. 

Meanwhile, the advantages of electric 
vehicles are being gradually recognized. 
Even better, the oil and automobile in- 
dustries, aware of the rising tide of anti- 
pollution sentiment, and hearing the gen- 
tle sound of electric motors (and pos- 
sibly steam engines) in the future, have 
already started projects to stay ahead 
of the competition. Ironically, by the 
time the electric car becomes compet- 
itive, the conventional car will probably 
be silent, fumeless, durable, small‘ and 
less harmful to the environment. 
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CHRISTO AT LITTLE BAY 





Last relic of a disposable civilization? 


ARTISTS 
Wrap-In Down Under 


From the looks of Little Bay, one 
thing was clear. Christo was there. The 
craggy Australian inlet nine miles from 
downtown Sydney lay beneath 1,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of clingy, opaque, icky, sticky 
polypropylene plastic, looking like some 
improbable flotsam that had drifted in 
on a high tide, the last relic of a dis- 
posal civilization. The Aussies were tak- 
ing it all in stride. Last weekend, some 
2,500 of them happily trooped out to Lit- 
tle Bay and plunked down the modest 
20¢ admission to see what this artist 
named Christo had wrought. 

Christo Javacheff is a peripatetic Bul- 
garian whose art consists of wrapping 
things—big things. He has previously 
wrapped the Kunsthalle in Bern, a foun- 
tain in Spoleto and the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Art. For Christ- 
mas, he would like to wrap all the 
trees on the Champs Elysées, Paris per- 
mitting. Australia, however, can claim 
the distinction of having the first nat- 
ural landscape to be wrapped. 

It was tougher than most of Chris- 
to's projects. First, permission to wrap 
the area was obtained from the Prince 
Henry Hospital, which owns the land 
and will benefit from the proceeds. Then 
a task force of 60 volunteers labored 
for nearly a month over treacherous 80- 
ft. cliffs. They knotted and secured ropes, 
sewed the fabric together, and operated 
the 20 ramset guns used to fire staples 
into the rock face. The sound of the 
pounding surf below barred direct com- 
munication among the workers, so two- 
way radios were used. Midway through 
the project, a gale-force wind ripped 
up much of the work, necessitating re- 
pairs and alterations. 

Opinions differ as to what it all means. 
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To some it suggests a collapsed circus 
tent, to others an agitated whale when 
the plastic periodically waffles out from 
under its 35 miles of rope. Says Syd- 
ney Art Critic James Gleeson: “It pleas- 
es the eye and it is mysterious. Our 
uncertainty as to whether we are re- 
sponding to the beauty of nature or 
the beauty of art merely adds piquancy 
to the experience.” Christo himself likes 
the different view of reality offered by 
wrapping. “Packaging—meaning to con- 
tain an object by itself in a most real- 
istic way—exposes its Commonness in 
a beautiful and relaxed manner.” In 
the meantime, he is resigned to the 
fact that it will all have to be un- 
wrapped in a few weeks. “It’s not a 
very permanent world anyway,” he says. 


PAINTING 


Germany’s First Master 

He was little more than a name till the 
late 19th century, and not until this year 
did scholars and the public have an op- 
portunity to see all his works in one 
place. The place was Hamburg’s Kunst- 
halle, and the occasion the celebration 
of its 100th anniversary, The result was 
the realization that Meister Francke, 
an altar painter who worked in Ham- 
burg around the year 1420, has far bet- 
ter claim than his later compatriots, 
Diirer, Cranach or Griinewald, to the 
title of Germany’s first great artist. 

Scarlet Sky. Meister Francke was a 
dramatic storyteller who created his own 
style by combining the Gallic elegance 
of the courtly International Style with 
the burgeoning, often brutal realism of 
The Netherlands. Kunsthalle Director 
Alfred Hentzen spent close to $60,000 
to assemble all of the master’s few sur- 
viving works, as well as a small trea- 
sury of related paintings, drawings and 





illuminated manuscripts by other late 
Gothic artists borrowed from 43 mu- 
seums and libraries all over the world. 

To German art lovers, the greatest cu- 
riosity was the St. Barbara altarpiece 
from Finland's National Museum in Hel- 
sinki—Meister Francke’s earliest known 
work, Its eight richly painted panels 
sum up the characteristic ambiguities 
of Meister Francke’s style. In The Flag- 
ellation of St. Barbara, the brutal, peas- 
ant faces and awkward, potbellied fig- 
ures of Barbara’s tormentors foreshadow 
the popular style of Bruegel or Bosch 
—though neither painter had been born 
when they were painted. By contrast, 
nothing could be more courtly than the 
boneless sinuosity of Barbara's figure, 
the vapid sweetness of her untroubled ex- 
pression or the richly brocaded gowns 
and hierarchic formality of the aris- 
tocratic spectators. 

Christ as the Man of Sorrows dis- 
plays the same blend of mannered ele- 
gance and gory realism. But the tri- 
umph of Meister Francke’s mature style 
is seen in the St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury altar piece, painted after 1424 
for a group of Hamburg merchants trad- 
ing with England. The nine panels of 
this darkly glowing work depict ep- 
isodes in the life of Thomas a Becket, to- 
gether with scenes from the Passion of 
Christ and the life of the Virgin, achiev- 
ing a peak of dramatic intensity hith- 
erto unrealized in North German paint- 
ing. In The Martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
the kneeling archbishop half turns to- 
ward his attackers. Blood streams down 
his forehead and splashes onto his white 
cassock; his miter rolls away across the 
tile floor, The decorative flatness of 
Thomas’ cope and the star-spangled, 
scarlet sky are in striking contrast to 
the bold modeling of his face. 

Splendid Miracle. Little is known of 
Meister Francke’s life. He is believed 
to have been a Dominican friar who 
came from the Geldern region of The 
Netherlands and studied or worked in 
Paris or Burgundy before settling in 
Hamburg. Probably he spent his life in 
monkish seclusion (like his contempo- 
rary Fra Angelico in Italy), painting 
for the glory of God and the benefit of 
his order while the fame of his brush 
spread throughout the Hanseatic trading 
towns of Eastern Europe to the far- 
thest reaches of the Baltic. Commissions 
came in to his monastery from as far 
away as Estonia and Finland. 

After his death, legends attached to 
his work, The St. Barbara altarpiece 
was discovered in 1874 in a small stone 
church in the Finnish village of Ka- 
lanti, but nobody knows how it got 
there. Modern scholarship believes that 
it was hidden there for safekeeping dur- 
ing the Reformation by a successor of 
the Bishop of Turku, who originally 
had commissioned it for his cathedral. 
But the villagers of Kalanti tell another 
story. Tradition holds that the marvelous 
altarpiece drifted in from the sea—a suit- 
ably miraculous origin for a splendidly 
miraculous work, 
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THE THEATER 





REPERTORY 
The First Hippie 


Whenever a play is revived, it is re- 
written, to some extent, by its new au- 
dience. What was once vivid may now 
appear dim. What passed for honest 
emotion may now be disdained as gluey 
sentimentality. Each successive age ac- 
cords authority only to its own brand 
of vision and sophistication. 

All of these things have happened to 
William Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life, first performed 30 years ago and 
currently revived with care, affection 
and excellence by Director John Hirsch 
and the Lincoln Center Repertory Com- 
pany. In the context of 1969, the play 
has been transformed in several fas- 
cinating ways. What baffled audiences 
in 1939 is quite clear now. In retro- 
spect, The Time of Your Life is re- 
vealed as a kind of prophecy, as well 
as play, prefiguring changing dramatic 
trends and the skeptical questioning of 
American values. 

Saroyan was the U.S. father of the 
unmade play. The Time of Your Life 
was not carpentered but spilled out with- 
in the boozy confines of a San Fran- 
cisco waterfront bar, It is a combination 
of mood music and action painting. In 
1939, this was as disconcerting and puz- 
zling to playgoers as Harold Pinter’s 
plays have proved to be to more recent 
theater audiences. 

Saroyan’s characters are more than 
slightly alienated from each other, un- 
motivated in conventional terms, and ob- 
sessively concerned with self-expression. 
One boy insists that he wants to be a 


JAMES BRODERICK IN “TIME OF YOUR LIFE” 
So many sticks to chew. 
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hoofer and comedian, though he is a pa- 
thetically inept dancer and his jokes 
fall flat. At one point, Joe (James Brod- 
erick) the café philosopher who dom- 
inates the stage, puts 27 sticks of gum 
in his mouth because he has always want- 
ed to do it. When Saroyan says, “In 
the time of your life, live,” one realizes 
almost eerily that there, 30 years ago, 
the cry was first raised about “doing 
your own thing.” 

To the audience of today, these char- 
acters seem like a commune of drop- 
outs, and Saroyan qualifies as the first 
articulate hippie. They are deliberate 
outcasts in search of saintly goodness, 
and their symbol, Kitty Duval (Susan 
Tyrrell), the stock prostitute with the 
heart of gold, has a luminous inner pu- 
rity. When cops enter the bar and beat 
the black jazz pianist bloody, the scene 
has a truncheon-like impact that was to- 
tally lacking in 1939, when such events 
seemed isolated from any social con- 
text with which the audience was fa- 
miliar. In those days, Saroyan was 
known as the “crazy man” of the the- 
ater, Now it seems more as if he had 
the intuitive sanity of a seer. 


STAGE ABROAD 
Cher Jean 


The Paris theater currently has two 
—and only two—real hits. One of them, 
Hair, is in its 24th week. The other, 
which just opened, is Jean Anouilh’s 
Cher Antoine. Any play by France's 
most widely performed modern play- 
wright is bound to be bitingly witty 
and polished to a high gloss; this one, An- 
ouilh’s 28th, is even more so, and the crit- 
ics were unreservedly delighted. 

“Cher Antoine is a masterpiece,” 
cheered France Soir. “A complete mas- 
terpiece, profound, sparkling, subtle, 
naive, poetic, comic, full of resonance.” 
Wrote Le Figaro: “Anyone who doesn't 
like this piece knows nothing about 
human beings, has no love for the the- 
ater, can’t recognize an author of tal- 
ent and lacks a sense of humor.” 

Poisoned Darts. Anouilh’s hero, An- 
toine de St. Flour, is dead when the cur- 
tain rises. A famed French playwright 
who retired from the world to a Ba- 
varian Schloss on his 50th birthday, he 
has been killed in a shotgun accident 
that may have been a suicide. A group 
of characters from his past have been 
summoned for the reading of the will. 
They make up a nicely varied assort- 
ment: two ex-wives—one of them an 
old dreadnought of an actress superbly 
played by Frangoise Rosay—three mis- 
tresses and three men, including a dys- 
peptic theater critic, jealous of Antoine's 
sexual and professional success. 

Their complaints, tender memories 
and snide remarks about the deceased 
evoke the contradictory aspects of An- 
toine’s character. In the second act he 
materializes onstage, rehearsing a group 
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ANOUILH 
So many years to die. 


of actors in his last play. To be per- 
formed for himself alone, it is about 
how his relatives and friends will react 
to his death. In the play-within-the-play 
(a favorite Anouilh device), the char- 
acters and their lines are identical with 
those of the first act but enriched by An- 
toine’s commenting presence. 

The third act is an epilogue in which 
a plaque is unveiled in honor of the 
dead playwright, who has presumably 
gone to the grave without revealing the 
existence of his last prophetic play, The 
dialogue rains poisoned darts on love, 
marriage, friendship and bourgeois val- 
ues, making Cher Antoine a precision- 
tooled piece of lapidary Gallic wit. 

Passion for Privacy. Numerous par- 
allels between Antoine and his creator 
have invited suggestions that this is a 
strongly autobiographical play. The last 
person likely to shed light on this ques- 
tion is Anouilh himself. At 59, looking 
like an aging bank clerk, with blank 
blue eyes behind silver-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, he makes a fetish of privacy. It 
was three years before the world knew 
that he had divorced and remarried in 
1953; his telephone numbers are un- 
listed and frequently change; and to 
keep his whereabouts secret, he shuttles 
back and forth between an apartment 
in Paris, a suburban house, a place in 
the country and a retreat in Switzerland 
where he does a lot of his writing. 

Only the actors and essential stage 
hands are allowed in the theater during 
Anouilh’s rehearsals, and everyone in- 
volved in an Anouilh production is gen- 
erally expected to maintain strict  Si- 
lence about the play. On first nights he 
hides in a corner of the theater. As 
usual, after the opening of Cher An- 
toine, he slipped quietly out of the 
house before the applause began and 
shuffled off into the night, without tak- 
ing a curtain call. 
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MUSIC 





ROCK 
A Folk Hero Speaks 


Bob Dylan has never been big on in- 
terviews. For one thing, he doesn’t like 
questions; for another, he doesn’t need 
publicity. Since 1966, when he broke 
his neck in a motorcycle accident, he 
has avoided reporters almost entirely 

much to the despair of millions of 
young people who idolize him as a pri- 
mogenitor of the rock generation. Now 
Dylan has had a change of heart and 
granted an interview to a San Francisco 
based rock magazine 

Why the long silence? “If you give 
an interview to One magazine,” he ex- 
plains in the current issue of Rolling 
Stone, “then another one’ll get mad. Peo- 
ple don’t understand that the press, they 
just use you to sell papers. And, in a cer 
tain way, that’s not bad, but when they 
misquote you all the time, and when 
they just use you to fill in some story 
it hurts because you think you were 
just played for a fool.” 

Having cleared up one mystery for 
his fans, Dylan turned to another—the 
new and notable richness and resonance 
of his voice in his most recent LP, Nash 
ville Skyline (Time, April 11). His ex- 
planation: “When I stopped smoking, 
my voice changed so drastically, I 
couldn't believe it myself. That's true. I 
tell you, you stop smoking those cig 
arettes, and you'll be able to sing like 
Caruso,” 

Lighten Every Load. Dylan revealed 
that he has written “a whole bag of 
new songs” for a U.S. tour he is talk 
ing about launching in the next month 
or so. But the tour will be a lot different 

slower, less frantic—from his tours be 
fore the motorcycle accident. In those 
days, says Dylan, “I was going at a tre 
mendous speed I was on the road 
for almost five years. It wore me down 
I was on drugs, a lot of things. A lot 
of things just to keep going, you know? 
And I don't want to live that way 
anymore.’ 

The adulation heaped upon Dylan 
over the years makes him uneasy, at 
best. When told by the interviewer that 
many writers and college students were 
“tremendously hung-up” over his words 
and asked if he felt any responsibility 
to them, Dylan begged off. “Boy. if I 
could ease someone’s mind, I'd be the 
first one to do it. I want to lighten 
every load. Straighten out every bur 
den. I don’t want anybody to be hung-up 

-especially over me, or anything / do. 
That's not the point at all.” 

Among other revelations about the 
life and times of a folk hero: the fa- 
miliar story of Dylan’s running away 
from his Hibbing, Minn., home at 
10, 12, 13, 15, 154, 17 and 18, and 
being brought back all but once, is strict- 
ly a publicist’s pipedream. “I didn’t put 
out any of those stories.” He “didn't 
get a penny” from the documentary 
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movie about him, Don't Look Back, 
His best songs have been written in 
motel rooms and cars. “I try to write 
the song when it comes And when 
they don’t come, I don’t try for it.” 
Biggest Contract. In his inimitable 
language, Dylan also told how he al- 
most wrote a philosophical memoir of 
sorts called Tarantula: “It begins with 
when I suddenly began to sell quite a 
and I was doing in 
terviews before and after concerts, and 
reporters would say things like ‘What 
else do you write?” And I would say, 
‘Well, I don’t write much of anything 
else.” And they would say, ‘Oh, come 


few records 





DYLAN IN LONDON WITH WIFE SARAH 
From one mystery to another. 


on. You must write other things. Tell 
us something else. Do you write books?’ 
And I'd say, ‘Sure, | write books.’ Af 
ter the publishers saw that I wrote books, 
they began to send me contracts Dou- 
bleday, Macmillan we took the big- 
gest one and then owed them a book 
You follow me?” 

Twice Dylan turned in manuscripts 
and twice was so dissatisfied after read 
ing proofs that he refused to allow the 
work to be printed. Finally, he took his 
research and a typewriter along on a Eu- 
ropean tour. “I was going to rewrite it 
all,” he explains. “But still, it wasn’t 
any book; it was just to satisfy the pub- 
lishers who wanted to print something 
that we had a contract for. Follow me? 
So eventually I had my motorcycle ac- 
cident and that just got me out of the 
whole thing. ‘cause I didn’t care any- 
more. As it stands now, I could write a 
book. But I'm gonna write it first, and 
then give it to them. You know what I 
mean?” Dig 
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Millions of dollars down the drain 
and no regrets. 


to continue and expand this effort 

in 1970. Because we live in the 
same world you do. And want to do 
what we can to make it a better one. 


used by our refineries and plants. 
Then we ran the clean water down a 
drain—more than 20 million gallons 
of it every day. Back into American 
streams for others to use. We plan 


If industry makes water dirty, 
industry should make it clean again. 
That's the way we feel at Atlantic 
Richfield. So we spent millions of 
dollars last year to clean the water 


the new AtlanticRichfieldCompany ARCO <> 












You don't have to 
use the plumpest 
smoothest grain 
to make Bourbon. 


But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


To make the finest Bourbon, we start with the 
choicest grain money can buy. 

Our corn is a special breed, developed to 
give our Bourbon its own lightness and flavor. 
Our rye and barley malt is plump and clean. 

We won't accept anything less. 

We check every single carload of grain by 
hand. Then we check it again before it can enter 
our distillery. 

Making our Bourbon is a big production. 

Anything less just goes against our grain. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof 
bottled in bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co,, Frankfort, Ky. 
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HUNTING 
Of Bear, Bow & Buck 


Big Game Hunter Fred Bear remem- 
bers the moment clearly. It was 1933, 
the first day of the Michigan deer hunt- 
ing season, and he was deep in the 
wilds of the Porcupine Mountains. “I 
crept out onto a creek bank,” he re- 
calls, “and about 100 yards upstream 
stood a deer. I raised my rifle and shot 
it. That was it; the season was just an 
hour old, and I already had my limit. 
Right there I decided to give up gun 
hunting. It was too darned easy.” 

In the years since, increasing numbers 
of hunters have come to the same con- 
clusion. To give their prey more of a 
chance and themselves more of a chal- 
lenge, many have followed Bear's ex- 
ample and reverted to the bow and 
arrow. By necessity, they have also re- 
turned to nature. “The bow hunter is ac- 
curate at only 30 yards or less,” ex- 
plains Bear. “Getting that close to a 
wild animal is like trying to sneak into 
Fort Knox, And that’s the fun of it. 
It's not the kill; that’s always anticli- 
mactic. It’s the tracking, the learning 
of the ways of the woods’ creatures.” 

Now 67, Bear is the Natty Bumppo 
of the bow to 7,500,000 U.S. archers. 
In his home town of Grayling, Mich., 
the chief industry is the Bear Archery 
Co. The main tourist attraction is the 
new $350,000 Fred Bear Museum. 
Though Bear has stopped a four-ton 
bull elephant with a single arrow, shot 
polar bear in the Arctic and Bengal 
tiger in the jungles of India, he claims 
that “the wariest, craftiest and hardest 
game of all to hunt is the white-tailed 
deer of North America.” 

Last week the Michigan bow-hunting 
season was in full swing, and Bear was 
among the 60,000 bowmen stalking the 
wily white-tail. The deer were in little 
danger; while one in four gun hunters 
bags a white-tail each season, only one in 
20 bow hunters is successful. Reducing 
the odds further, Bear chose to hunt on 
St. Martin Island, an uninhabited, dense- 
ly wooded patch in Lake Huron that 
stands as a kind of moated fortress of the 
white-tail. Associate Editor Ray Kenne- 
dy joined Bear. His report: 


FIRST DAY. As dawn streaked across 
the amber and gold foliage on a heroic 
fall day, Fred was already prowling the 
beach, studying the heart-shaped tracks. 
“They're here,” he whispered. A rangy, 
rawboned man with the weathered look 
of a backwoods sage, he was wearing 
his favorite old camouflage jacket and 
a battered gray fedora. As he explored 
the island, half a dozen deer bolted 
from distant thickets, their upturned tails 
waving like white flags. Later, sipping 
black coffee out of a tin can, he smiled: 
“Looks like this is going to be too easy 
for the bow. Maybe I should have 
brought my spear.” 
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SECOND DAY. Bow cradled under his 
arm like a violin, Fred moved through 
the bush like the prey he was pursuing 
—three steps, pause, slowly look around. 
Stepping in slow motion, he somehow 
worked his size 14 hunting boots through 
the tangle of twigs without a sound. 
Coming upon a clearing, he pointed to 
deep ruts in the black soil and whis- 
pered: “That's as big a buck track as 
I've ever seen.” As he sat statue-still be- 
hind a huge uprooted maple, a wood- 
pecker’s tattoo shattered the intense 
quiet like small arms fire. Overhead, 
squadrons of Canada geese flew south 
like dark arrows in the sky. They were 
the only signs of life the entire day. 

THIRD DAY. A chill, gusty rain 
whipped through the trees. “This is 
good,” said Fred. “The deer’s vision 


RAY KENNEDY 


frozen hard as concrete. Bending like a 
bloodhound over the maze of snow 
tracks in the clearing, Fred whispered: 
“They're moving out of that shintangle 
[thicket] over there just after sundown.” 
At dusk, as he watched a deer 100 
yards off through his binoculars, a red 
squirrel barked behind him. Turning, 
Fred looked straight into the eyes of 
the big buck standing 20 yards away. 
Startled, the deer quickly thumped off 
into thick cover before Fred had a 
chance to react. 

FIFTH DAY. After an uneventful day's 
hunt, Fred went to the mainland for sup- 
plies. At the Ponderosa on Interstate 
75, he bought some smoked fish, and 
the proprietress, Mrs. Melina Hills, in- 
vited him into her kitchen for some 
homemade dandelion wine. She showed 
him a 20-Ib. coho salmon she had “pulled 
outa the crick this mornin’ as well as 
photographs of the half-grown pet bob- 





BEAR ON ST. MARTIN ISLAND 
It's not the kill, it’s the creatures. 


will be dimmed by raindrops on their 
eyelashes.” Toward nightfall, as the 
downpour subsided into a fine mist, 
Fred spied a big buck munching on 
ground hemlock 80 yards away. Slow- 
ly, silently, Fred positioned his razorhead 
arrow and watched for five, ten, 20 ex- 
cruciating minutes as the buck worked 
his way toward the clearing. But sud- 
denly, he jerked his head, wriggled his 
nose, and was off into the bush, “Damn!” 
exclaimed Fred as he huddled over the 
camp stove. “With this island's tricky 
wind, it’s hard to beat a deer’s nose.” 
FOURTH DAY. After bracing himself 
with a shot of peppermint schnapps, 
Fred peeped out of the tent flap at 
4:30 a:m. to find four inches of snow 
on the ground. Then he slipped on an 
extra suit of thermal underwear and 
set out in the dark, In the near-zero tem- 
perature, the inlet rimming the camp 
was layered with ice, and the sand was 


cat she had “potty-trained.”” Then, hand- 
ing Fred a sponge soaked in anise oil, 
she confided: “Don’t breeze it around, 
but that’s the best buck lure there is. 
Just hang it on a tree near your blind.” 
“How long will it last?” Fred asked. 
“For three rains,” she replied. 

SIXTH DAY. Fred was awakened by 
the violent flapping of the tent. Out- 
side, an icy, 45-m.p.h. wind was scream- 
ing off the lake. In the clearing the 
trees were bending in the wind like 
drawn bows as Fred hung Melina’s 
sponge in a spruce and sprinkled the 
trunk with a liquid lure made from the 
sex glands of a doe. Nothing worked. 
“The only thing left to do,” said Fred, 
blackening his face with soot, “is hunt 
by moonlight and shoot by shape.” 
Shortly after dusk, his eye caught the re- 
flection of antlers in the moonlight 
Again it was the big buck, and again 
he was moving enticingly close—70 
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Medico 2'4' 
filters doit 


give pleasure and peace of mind 


MEDICO 


FILTER PIPES 


66-baffle absorbent replaceable Medico Fil- 
ters trap juices, tars, nicotine —keep your 
mouth cleaner, cooler. Change filter and your 
pipe is clean. Selected, imported briar; nylon 
bits guaranteed bite-proof. 

For beautiful color catalog, Write Medico, 745 Fifth Ave, 
N.Y. 10022, Dept. G5. Please enclose 10¢ for handling. 


MEDICO CREST 
with Pipe Rest 
$8 to $30 
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yards, 65, 60. Then the wind shifted, 
the buck snorted and disappeared into 
the night. 

SEVENTH DAY. The hunt was over. 
Deer spotted: 17. Arrows shot: 0. 

“Boy, those white-tail are really some- 
thing,” said Fred as he headed home. 
“They're just smarter than hell. Reminds 
me of the time I was hunting mountain 
goat in Alberta with Bud Gray, the chair- 
man of Whirlpool. After about three 
hours of panting up those icy moun- 
tains, he rested on his bow and said: 
‘Tell me we're having fun, will ya?" ” 


FOOTBALL 
The Country Slicker 


Darrell Royal, head coach at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, wears tailored three- 
button suits and adopts a low-keyed, 
tutorial tone with his players. “When 
he explains something,” says Quarter- 
back James Street, “it’s like getting a lec- 
ture from a professor.” Royal also likes 
to bring his charges down to earth with 
such occasional homespun homilies as: 
“There ain't a hoss alive that can't be 
rode, and there ain't a man alive who 
can't be throw'd.” 

The combination of cattle-country 
philosopher and football slicker has 
helped make Royal one of the most suc- 





cessful college football coaches in his- 
tory. During his 13-year tenure at Texas, 












Illustrated 
GOLD CREST dark claret $11 
(light café finiah $12.50) 


MEDICO FILTERS 10 for 10¢ 
Menthol-Cool or Charcoal 
10 for 15¢ 























Casino 
$5.95 


Guardsman 
$6.95 










Students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college, graduate 
and part-time students) 
You can earn substantial amounts of money 


throughout the year—and gain practical business 


experience — by making TIME, LIFE and 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscriptions available 
to students. No previous experience necessary, 


no paperwork and billing involved. You will be 
given free selling supplies, make liberal 
commissions and set your own working hours. 


(You may also participate in special projects and 


marketing research at extra fees.) 


For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized 


students as its representatives on campuses. 


Commission earnings have helped thousands of 
students underwrite portions of their educational 


expenses. If you are interested, you are invited 
to apply to the 


Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE BLDG., 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
enclosing their notice with a letter stating your 
qualifications. If you’re eligible, and your 
application is accepted, you'll be notified 
immediately and receive your sales materials 
and instructions promptly. 


Ancient Bruyere 







Filigree 
$25.00 


Other Medico 
Filter Pipes 
$3.50 up 
Prices higher outside U.S.A 





the Longhorns have compiled a won- 
lost-tied record of 103-28-4. They have 
won five Southwest Conference titles 
and one national championship, and 
have appeared in nine post-season bowl 
games. Royal was named Coach of the 
Year by the Football Writers Association 
of America in 1961 and 1963; he is 
the only coach ever to win that honor 
twice. He may be on his way to a third 
title. Recently his boys whipped con- 
ference archrival Southern Methodist 
45-14 in Dallas’ Cotton Bowl to bring 
their 1969 record to 6-0. That victory 
secured their ranking as the nation’s 
No. 2 team and established the Long- 
horns as the only serious challenger to 
Ohio State for the No. | position in 
the nation. 

Campus Fixture. Royal’s Grapes of 
Wrath accent is no affectation. He grew 
up in Hollis, Okla. (pop. 3,006), on the 
edge of the state's dust bowl. He and 
his three brothers and one sister had to 
sleep with wet rags across their faces 
to filter the air they breathed. “We had 
a little place right on Highway 62,” he re- 
calls. “I used to stand in the front yard 
and watch the trucks go by, jammed 
with people heading for California.” 

World War II saved Royal from the 
fruit-picking odyssey. He joined the U.S. 
Army Air Force in 1943 and played 
for the Third Air Force at Tampa, Fla. 
After the war, Oklahoma Coach Jim 
Tatum had little trouble persuading the 
slight (S ft. 11 in., 158 Ibs.) quarter- 
back to come home and try his hand 
at college ball. In 1947, Royal's soph- 
omore year, Tatum was replaced by a 
youngster named Bud Wilkinson. Under 
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Unsatisfied 
Man. 





He’s a Dale Carnegie Course graduate. You gain self-confidence through self-expression. 

Like more than a million other such graduates, With confidence you also find it easier to make deci- 
he’s seldom satisfied with mediocrity — either in sions, take an active part in meetings, motivate 
himself or others. others to meet your expectations. 

He has learned that few persons ever use more If you take the Dale Carnegie Course, we’re sure 
than a tenth of their total ability. He knows that sim- you'll never again be satisfied working (or earning) 
ply by putting hidden abilities to work, ordinary at less than your true capacity. 
men can accomplish extraordinary things. For information on how the Dale Carnegie 

The Dale Carnegie Course guides you in dis- Course can help you, please write. 


covering and developing your ability for effective DALE CARNEGIE COl RSE 


personal communication. 
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Wilkinson's guidance Royal was named 
All-America quarterback in 1949. But 
the pro scouts considered him small, 
a and he drifted into coaching. He held 

seven different jobs in eight years and 

OW eS ines eventually wound up as head coach at 


the University of Washington in 1956. 


Then he jumped to Texas. 
Royal is now as much a fixture on 
a the Austin campus as the University 


Tower. Texas alumni and undergrad- 
uates are easy to please; so long as the 
Longhorns win, they are as content as 
well-fed dogies. The faculty might well 
resent Royal's status as full professor 
(of nothing), with tenure and a $35,000- 
a-year salary; Royal soothes them by in- 
viting three professors each week to 
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ROYAL ON THE SIDELINES 
Git along little dogies. 


become honorary coaches and sit in on 
We're talking about Kodak’s finest— gays stg ee On the field. R 
the Instamatic M9 movie camera. Now il ag bir for fond icoutale Kick- 
youcan own one for less than $200. : J ing he insists, is the essential ingredient 
And what a camera it is. Just drop in the film cartridge and of a winning team. Before the Okla 
you’re ready to shoot. The 5-to-1 zoom lens lets you capture homa game Royal told his team: “I 
the long shots by telephoto, and gives you the broad view by ae t know w om oe can assure you 
= ’ : : fa theres going to be a Dig break made in 
wide angle. You’ve got your choice of fingertip power zoom Sia Wackivie earie today.” Bure snot 
foyabset-telbe-t zoom. ; ’ in the fourth quarter the Longhorns re- 
Four filming speeds from slow motion to fast action let 


covered a fumbled punt inside the Soon- 
you set the pace. Through-the-lens CdS electric eye gives er 25, then quickly marched to a touch- 
you the correct exposure automatically. And the sports-type down to clinch a 27-17 victory 
finder lets you see action outside the area you’re filming. Although he is a strict disciplinarian 
There’s even provision for remote control and for single- 


frame exposure for animation. 








(he made several team members get hair- 
cuts before the nationally televised Okla- 
homa game), the players appreciate Roy- 


The Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera with ultra-fast al’s straight-shooting style. Says Half 
f/1.8 power zoom lens is waiting for you for less than $200. back Ted Koy: “When I was in high 
See your Kodak dealer. Price subject to change without notice school, some college coaches promised 

S me a Starting position my sophomore 
so . year. The only thing Coach Royal prom- 
Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera. | 


ised me was that he would have a win- 
ner at Texas. No soft soap, just straight 
talk.” Most important of all, Royal pro- 
duced the promised winner 
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Maybe if you spent less on the glass, 
you could afford a $10 scotch 
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Get the strong snow tire. 
Town & Country. With Firestone’s 
Triple-Strength Construction. 





You go through ice, 
mud and snow 
or we pay the tow. 


How can Firestone build a snow tire so great 
we can guarantee you'll go through ice, mud 
and snow or we'll pay the tow? 

We start by making it strong. With Fire- 
stone’s exclusive Triple-Strength Construc- 
tion. That's the special way we bond the tread 
to the tire, reinforce the sidewalls and insu- 
late the cords. Then we design a special wide, 


deep, sharp-biting tread that really keeps it- 
self clean and keeps you moving along—in 
any kind of weather. 

We don't believe that a tire that works hard 
has to ride hard. So you'll find that Town & 
Country” Wide Oval tires handle beautifully. 
They give you a nice, quiet ride. 

Stop in at your Firestone store or dealer's 
and get Town & Country tires before the snow 
flies. Soon. Like today. 

Guarantee applies on new Town & Country 
tire on drive wheels for the entire life of orig- 
inal tread design. Tow charge paid by selling 
Dealer/ Store. 








For extra bite on icy 
roads, ask for Ice Grip 
Safety Studs. They're 
available where local 
laws permit. 


1970 Mercury Cougar 
Where wild meets elegant. 


It’s hot. Cool. Primitive. Sleek | igar is al vinyl buckets with accents of leather. Roomy map pockets 

; it wildness in a worlc t an jrun built into the seats. Burled-w vinyl appliqué on the instru- 
Outside: headlights concealed in a bold r ile; swag zg ment 1. A cove ) ar seat. A tachometer. An 
sequential turn signals; a | a ilptu c side, elapse loc id ; action-packed 351 cu. in. V-8 
this Cougar XR-7 is more e e gar—where wild meets elegant. 





MERCURY. PASSWORD FOR ACTION IN THE 70'S. 
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ETHICS 
The Wrong Occupation 


Angry black to a TV sound man: 
“Cops are getting funnier looking ev- 
ery day.” 

Sound man: “I'm not a cop, I'm a 
sound man.” 

Black: “I bet you got credentials, 
too. The FBI supplies the best creden- 
tials. We know, and you know, that 
one of the best ways to spy on black peo- 
ple is to impersonate a TV man.” 

—from the movie, Medium Cool 


The dialogue is fictional. To some, per- 
haps, unbelievable. But from the con- 
spiracy trial of the so-called “Chicago 
Eight” comes evidence that the movie 
black’s suspicions are not all that far- 
fetched. Carl Gilman, 27, a cameraman 
and sometime reporter for San Diego's 
KFMB-TV, and Louis Salzberg, 40, a 
press photographer, each testified to hav- 
ing accepted money from the FBI for 
work he performed under professional 
cover as an accredited newsman. 

Gilman first made contact with the 
FBI nearly two years ago, after be- 
coming “concerned” about activities he 
observed in his job that he “considered 
to be a threat to the security” of the 
U.S. He soon found himself on the 
FBI payroll at about $150 a month, 
plus expenses. Whenever he heard of 
“a subversive Communist front orga- 
nization, the S.D.S., or how a bunch 
of radicals—I knew most of the radicals 
—were going to burn their draft cards, 
I would call the FBI.” He tried, he 
says, to keep his news and FBI work sep- 
arate, but as his Bureau activities be- 
came more demanding, he found “I 
couldn't do this one hundred percent 
of the time.” When, for example, Da- 
vid Dellinger (now a defendant in Chi- 
cago) spoke at a rally at San Diego 
State College shortly before the Re- 
publican convention, Gilman “went 
down there not as a newsman but to 
gather news for the FBI.” It was this oc- 
casion that provided the basis of his tes- 
timony at the trial in Chicago. 

There or Here. Gilman has returned 
to his old job at the San Diego station. 
“I came back from the trial prepared 
to take the consequences,” he says, “pre- 
pared to be fired, but it’s been two and 
a half weeks now and nothing has hap- 
pened, I told the news director at the sta- 
tion that I didn’t think that what I had 
done would affect my work.” Despite 
criticism from his colleagues, Gilman 
adds: “I would do it all over again.” 

Louis Salzberg would also do it all 
over again, “twice, if necessary.” he 
Says, “because Uncle Sam should have 
cracked the whip and put these people 
away a long time ago.” In Salzberg's 
case, it was the FBI that first got in 
touch with him nearly three years ago. 
A staff photographer for New York 
City’s Spanish-language newspaper E/ 
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GILMAN IN SAN DIEGO 
Willing to do it all over again. 


Tiempo, he was asked if he would be in- 
terested in passing photographs of pos- 
sible subversives along to the Bureau 
“If we're talking about Commies, about 
Reds,” he recalls telling an agent, “then 
fine. | been in the Army twice, and | 
say what's the difference in going after 
them over there or over here.” 

Salzberg went after “them” with dil- 
igence, rarely missing a rally or a dem- 
onstration, ingratiating himself with rad- 
ical leaders, and Dave Dellinger in par- 
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SALZBERG IN NEW YORK 
And twice if necessary. 





ticular, passing along “thousands” of 
prints to FBI agents. When he was fired 
from his El Tiempo job last January, 
the FBI helped him set up his “New 
York Press Service,” a photo agency 
dedicated to photographing people in 
the movement, “The next time your or- 
ganization schedules a demonstration,” 
Salzberg’s solicitation letter read, “let 
us know in advance. We'll cover it like 
a blanket and deliver a cost-free sam- 
ple of our work to your office. No ob- 
ligation to purchase, naturally.” 

No Congratulations. Says Salzberg: 
“It wasn’t just a front. We sold pic- 
tures, and the boys who worked for me 
didn’t even Know about the FBI. It was 
just that I was a functionary and the 
FBI sort of coaxed me-—got me in- 
volved in publications I didn't know 
about or suggested I ought to cover 
this or that demonstration.” For his “ser- 
vices,” Salzberg (code name: “Winston”) 
received $6,700, all in cash, plus an- 
other $2,300 for expenses, delivered in 
high cloak-and-dagger style in parking 
lots, parks, street corners and zoos. He 
protests that he did not do it for the 
money. “I personally feel that by any 
means necessary Communism must be 
stopped, What surprises me is that news- 
paper editors haven't called me up to 
congratulate me.” 

It is highly unlikely that any will. 
Most newsmen consider their relation- 
ships with their sources as sacrosanct 
as those of a lawyer with a client or a 
priest with a penitent. They react to 
one of their number moonlighting for 
a federal agency as they do to police, 
FBI or other investigative agents posing 
as newsmen, Although FBI agents were 
specifically ordered not to pose as re- 
porters in June 1968 by then Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark, many journalists 
suspect that the practice continues 
among plainclothes police. “It may be ar- 
gued,”’ wrote Columnist Murray Kemp- 
ton, “that reporters do not deserve to 
be trusted as people; but that is some- 
thing else from a condition where they 
cannot be trusted because one of them 
might be a cop.” 

The Gilman-Salzberg cases come at 
a time when journalists are increasingly 
disturbed over Government agencies us- 
ing the press for their own ends. Re- 
cently in New York, a radio station 
was approached by the CIA looking to re- 
cruit foreign correspondents as agents. 
Over the past year, law enforcement 
agencies have stepped up the use of sub- 
poena powers for “fishing expeditions” 
in the files of newspapers and TV news 
film libraries. And just last week in Chi- 
cago, hundreds of feet of network news- 
film—some of it never intended for 
broadcast—were introduced into the 
conspiracy trial over defense objections 
that such a move violates the freedom 
and press. “It's 
just that I am in the wrong occupa- 
tion.” Carl Gilman said last week. “If I 
had been a construction worker or a 
ditch digger, none of this would have 
mattered.” Precisely. 


independence of the 
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Neighbors 


of airports don't have 


to be told what's up. It’s noise 








efficient airports—and more o 


Whats up at the airports? 


them—are being planned for tomorrow's giant jets. 


Larger, more 





















Planners are working to make tomorrow's airports 
more efficient, more accessible, easier to live 
with. And we're helping at United Aircraft. eee: 
Our new jet engines, for instance, will 
be much more powerful than today’s, Results: more people 
per plane, shorter runways, more efficient airports. 
And these engines will be quieter 


and virtually smoke-free. 
Getting to and from the airport 


isa problem we're tackling. v 
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With advanced helicopters. 
Helicopter engines. 
New concepts in high-speed 
ground transportation. 
New planes that use 
very short runways will 
have our propellers. And to 
give smaller airports big- 
airport usefulness, we're a, 
making a new, Idw-cost, 
FAA-approved 
approach lighting system. 
Behind all this is our desire to 
help build the ideal 
transportation system— 
coordinated, efficient. 
That's our main purpose at er 5 
) 








United Aircraft. Where 
new ideas take off. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT - HAMILTON STANDARD 
SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT - NORDEN NITED TECHN GY CENTER 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENT UNITED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH 

LABORATORIES - UNITED AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 





Strange-looking new aircraft that can 
operate from tight places are already appearing. 











Bold new 
Brut for men. 
By Faberge. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try something else. 





For after shave, after shower, 
after anything! Brut. 
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THE LAW 





TRIALS 
Contempt in Chicago 


The conspiracy trial in Chicago is 
far from over, but it has already prompt- 
ed troublesome questions about U.S. jus- 
tice. For one, the new federal antiriot 
statute on which the charges are based 
may itself be unconstitutional. Last week 
U.S. District Judge Julius J. Hoffman 
raised a whole new set of volatile is- 
sues. Incensed at Black Panther Bobby 
Seale, the defiant defendant whom Hoff- 
man had ordered gagged and manacled 
to his chair, the 74-year-old judge sud- 
denly declared a mistrial for Seale and 
found him guilty on 16 charges of con- 
tempt of court. Without much further 
ado, Hoffman sentenced Seale to three 
months in prison on each count—a to- 
tal of four years. 

The little judge had certainly been 
provoked. For days Seale’s courtroom 
conduct had ranged from the embar- 
rassing to the outrageous. Hoffman 
acted, he said, “to ensure that this trial 
will continue in an atmosphere of dig- 
nity.” But in handing down what may 
be the longest contempt sentence in 
U.S. history, the judge startled lawyers 
across the country. Many law professors 
believe that Hoffman not only over- 
reacted but also created constitutional 
problems that he could have avoided. 
Sanford Kadish of the University of Cal 
ifornia at Berkeley termed the sentences 
“savage, barbarous and _ vindictive.” 
Stanford's Anthony Amsterdam called 
them “exceedingly rare and harsh.” 

Flagrant Examples. The week began 
with a cease-fire between the judge and 
Seale. Hoffman allowed the Panther to 
be unbound, but Seale still insisted upon 
his right to act as his own counsel. 
When a California deputy sheriff tes- 
tified that he had seen Seale board a 
plane in San Francisco for Chicago, 
the defendant leaped to his feet and start- 
ed cross-examining the witness. 

Three times, Hoffman asked Seale 
to be seated; then he called a luncheon 
recess. After reconvening the court, the 
judge solemnly read off what he called 
only the “most flagrant” examples of 
Seale’s misconduct. When he announced 
that Seale’s case would be “severed” 
from the others, Seale blurted out: “Hey, 
what are you trying to pull now?” When 
told that he would be brought to trial 
again in April, Seale replied: “I de- 
mand an immediate trial right now.” 

According to some lawyers, the way 
in which Hoffman issued the contempt 
sentences constituted an evasion of the 
U.S. Supreme Court's decision last year 
in Bloom y. Illinois. In that case, the 
high court ruled that a man who faces 
a substantial sentence (six months in fed- 
eral trials) on a contempt charge has a 
right to have his case heard by a jury. 
As critics saw it, Hoffman thought he 
could avoid the jury requirement in 
Seale’s case by handing down 16 sep- 








arate sentences—none of them as long 
as six months. 

A judge’s contempt power goes back 
to the early English kings, who gave 
their judges the right to punish any- 
one showing disrespect for the laws 
of the realm. In modern usage, the 
power is considered vital in helping judg- 
es to preserve order, Even so, U.S. 
courts and legislatures have lately sought 
to limit “summary contempt’"—that is, 
the judge’s awesome right to bring 
the charge, reach a finding of guilty 
and sentence the offender. 

Stanford's Amsterdam and Berkeley's 
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DEFENDANT SEALE 
From the embarrassing to the outrageous. 


Kadish agree that the very least Hoff- 
man could have done was to turn over 
the citations to anothér judge, who would 
not have been so vulnerable to charges 
of bias. Or Hoffman could have al- 
lowed Seale a lawyer, provided for for- 
mal arraignment, trial by jury and other 
normal criminal safeguards. 

Despite Hoffman's disapproval, Seale 
claims that there was good reason for his 
courtroom outbursts; the judge, he said, 
had denied him proper representation at 
the conspiracy trial, Two weeks before 
the trial, Seale asked for a delay because 
his own lawyer, Charles Garry of San 
Francisco, was about to have gall-blad- 
der surgery. The judge denied the delay 
on the ground that the defendants had 
enough other lawyers to represent them. 
Indeed, in Garry's absence, William 
Kunstler filed a notice of appearance that 
enabled him to act as counsel for Seale. 
Garry says that he advised Seale to insist 
upon acting as his own lawyer. In fact, 
the trial was under way before Seale ex- 
pressly disavowed Kunstler as his attor- 
ney and Kunstler announced that he did 
not represent him. 

As chief counsel 


for the Panthers, 
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"MILLER MAKES IT RIGHT! 
Take it from me, Al Hirt. 
They make it hearty and 
robust and deep-down good. 
That's why more and more 
men are making their move 
to Miller. C'mon, you do 
it, too. Ask the man for 
The Champagne of Beers. 


Miller High Life." (JU,¢- 














The daily routine. Hurried. Harried. On the run. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to have an Escape Machine? 





1970 Olds Delta 88 Royale, 
Youngmobile Thinking opens up the big-car world. 
Anice place to be, the big-car Valve Rotators. Whatdothey Delta 88. Like aradio antenna 


world of Oldsmobile. Roomy. do for you? They rotate the cleverly concealed in the 
Relaxing. Very, very elegant. valves constantly—providing windshield glass—nothing to 


Turn the key on this Delta 88 better valve seating and mar those sleek lines. And 
Royale and a Rocket 455 perfect sealing for longer, body sideguard beams—extra 
V-8 comes on strong in the more efficient engine protection built right into the 
performance department. And operation. Also standard on doors. You can even order a 
stays strong—delivers Royale: vinyl top, fender washer/wiper control 
smoother, longer lasting V-8 louvers, pinstriping. Butthere conveniently builtintothe . 
performance—thanks toanew are anumber of nice things gear selector lever. Try an 
Oldsmobile exclusive: Positive you can't even see ona Olds Escape Machine today. 


Oldsmobile: Escape from the ordinary. 


Protects you with energy-absorbing padded instrument panel, sideguard beams, bias-ply glass-belted 
tires, side marker lights and reflectors, four-way hazard warning flasher, anti-theft steering column. 
Pampers you with luxurious interiors, rotary glove box latch, easy-to-read instruments. Pleases you 
with Oldsmobile's famous quiet ride, responsive power, and contemporary styling. Come see it soon. 
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Garry, who is white, had represented 
Seale previously. “If Hoffman knew any- 
thing about the Panthers,” says Professor 
Harry Kalvin Jr. of the University of 
Chicago Law School, “he would have 


understood that Garry is the only law- 
yer that Seale trusts, and therefore that 
his request for a postponement was not 


just a stunt to delay the trial.” In Gar- 


ry’s absence, adds Professor Abraham 
Goldstein of Yale Law School, Hoffman 
should have allowed Seale to act as his 


own counsel and to personally cross-ex- 


amine witnesses. tf 7 
Rules of the Game. At week’s end an 


attorney dispatched by Garry filed a no- 
tice of appeal on the contempt charges. 


Denying a request for bail, Hoffman as- 
serted that the defendant “seeks to de- 


stroy the American judicial system.” If 


nothing else, Seale’s collision with the 
judge illustrates a key weakness in U.S. 
legal process. “This shows that the frag- 


ile legal system functions only if every- 


one is willing to some extent to play the ag 7 
game by the rules,” says Professor Yale 
Kamisar of the University of Michigan 


Law School. Believing that the game was 


if 
unjust, Seale refused to play by the rules. 
And the able but adamant Hoffman has e 
been unable to teach him any respect for 


the referee. 


CRIMINAL LAW 
Death by Agitation 


While driving in Akron last year, 
James Nosis, 52, became enraged at a 
hornblowing motorist who passed his 
car. At the next stoplight, he chal- 
lenged the other driver, 65-year-old 
Charles Ripple, to a fight. Though Rip- 
ple and his wife pleaded that he suf- 
fered from a heart condition, Nosis 
pursued them to their suburban home 
and made menacing gestures in the drive- 
way. After Mrs. Ripple went inside to 
call the sheriff, her husband collapsed. 
Less than an hour later, he died of a 
heart attack. 

Was Nosis criminally responsible for 
Ripple’s death? Akron Prosecutor James 
V. Barbuto could find no precedent for 
such a prosecution in his state. Words, 
after all, are not blows. And the early 
common-law rule was that a man may 
not be convicted of a killing unless the 
death was caused by physical contact. 
Nonetheless, Barbuto charged Nosis with 
manslaughter. 

The prosecutor had a point. Ohio 
law says that a man may be convicted 
of manslaughter if he commits an il- 
legal act that could be “reasonably an- 
ticipated by an ordinarily prudent per- 
son” as likely to cause another's death. 
Even if Nosis did not strike Ripple, the 
prosecution arg:cd at the trial, his 
threats and gestures an.-unted to an as- 
sault. Moreover, since Nosis knew about 
Ripple’s heart condition, he could have 
reasonably anticipated that the threats 
were likely to result in death. Nosis 
was found guilty, and the Ohio Su- 
preme Court has just upheld that ver- 
dict by refusing to review his appeal. 
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What we don't know—or refuse to 
recognize—is that modern man has 
been altering his total environment so 
swiftly and suddenly that the whole 
“great chain of life” on this planet is 
endangered. e ore 

All of us live ona — AY 
tiny space-ship which of 
is hurtling through the 
universe at a speed 600 
times faster than the 
fastest jet plane— 
carrying with it its 
own limited resources 
for sustaining life. 

What we have 
now is all we will ever 
have to keep us alive. 
Having already set 
foot on the lifeless 
moon,we shall presum- 
ably find that-we are 
the only creatures in 
our solar system. As 
lonely astronauts on 
our own ceaseless 
journey through space, 
what do we have as 
our basic equipment 
for survival? 

Above us, anarrow band ai usable 
atmosphere, no more than seven 
miles high, with no “new"’ air 
available to us. 

Beneath us, a thin crust of land, 
with only one-eighth of the surface 
fit for human life. 

And around us, a finite supply of 
“usable” water that we must eter- 
nally cleanse and re-use. 

These are the elements of man's 
physical environment. This is the “en- 
velope” in which our planet is per- 
petually sealed. 

Together, and left alone, land, 
air, and water work well as an ‘“‘eco- 
system” to maintain the great chain of 
life, and the delicate balance of nature, 
from ocean depth to mountain top. 

But man, since he first rose up 
on two legs, has been tampering with 
this system. He cannot help it. Every- 
thing we do alters our environment: 
the ways we grow food and build 
shelter and create what we call “‘cul- 
ture” and “civilization.” 

Now, entering the last three dec- 
ades of the 20th Century, we face the 
shocking realization that we have gone 
too far too fast and too heedlessly— 





and now we are forced to cope with 
some of the consequences of our 
“progress” as a species. 

For, increasingly, all over the 
world scientists and statesmen and 
specialists in every field are coming 
to agree on the pressing paradoxes of 
our modern age: 

—that, as societies grow richer, 
their environments grow poorer. 
—that, as the array of objects 
expands, the vigor of life de- 
clines. 

—that, as we acquire more leisure 
to enjoy our surroundings, we find 
less around us to enjoy. 


Sea eT, It is nobody's 
Prcares oe: fault, and it is every- 
ioe 1 ps _ body's fault. 

tad 


The real culprits 
are the three main 
_ currents of the 20th 

,  Century—Population, 
we =Industrialization, and 
Urbanization. 

Together, these 
three swift and mighty 
currents of history have 
acted to foul the air, 
contaminate the land, 
pollute the waters—and 
to accelerate our mount- 
ing loss of beauty and 
privacy, quiet and rec- 
reation. 





WORLD population 
is growing atarate that 
will double by the year 
2000—only a brief three 
decades away—when 
nearly seven billion people will inhabit 
the earth. 

Already, the poverty-stricken 
countries of Asia, the Near East, 
Africa, and Latin America contain 70 
percent of the world's adults and 80 
percent of its children. The most 
people are concentrated where the 
least food and goods are available. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION has added its 
own burden to the population pres- 
sure. The more we produce and con- 
sume, the more waste products we 
discharge into the air and water and 
land around us, where they do not 
“disappear,” but last forever in one 
form or another. 

Our natural resources—both re- 
newable and non-renewable — are 
taxed to the utmost by industrializa- 
tion. The U.S. water supply, for in- 
stance, remains at the same fixed 
level, but we are using four times as 
much per person as in 1900. 

Yet, at the same time, the vol- 
ume of waste waters discharged into 
our lakes, rivers, and streams has 
risen 600 percent so far in this century. 
Less than one-tenth of one percent of 


A Message in the Public Interest 


contaminating materials can kill fish 
life by consuming oxygen in the 
waters. (The de-salting of sea water 
for household and agricultural use on 
a large scale is a long way off.) 

We now spew 150 million tons 
of pollutants into the atmosphere an- 
nually, and 90 percent of this consists 
of largely invisible but potentially 
lethal gases. Thismay reduce solar radi- 
ation, and raise the temperature at 
the earth’s surface. Some predict that 
this could conceivably melt the polar 
ice cap, thus flooding the coastal cities 
of the world. Moreover, these con- 
taminants are global in their effects; 
as the Bible tersely reminds us, “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.” 

From the plains in Russia to the 
mountains of Switzerland, from the 
blue waters of the Pacific to the smoke- 
stacks of Chicago, the air is hazier, 
the smog is thicker, the sun dimmer. 
Throughout the world, the statistics 
are uniformly appalling—but the 
figures speak less vividly than the sad 
bewilderment of California school 
children who are now excused from 
outdoor games on those days when 
the atmosphere chokes their lungs. 

industrialization plagues the 
land as well as the air and waters. 
Our rise in synthetic technology has 
given us innumerable conveniences— 
but the roadsides are strewn with 
cans, bottles, and cartons, the dumps 
overflow, and in some cities it costs 
three times more to get rid of a ton of 
junk than to ship in a ton of coal. 


URBANIZATION is perhaps the most 
menacing of the three converging 
trends that threaten our planet today. 

In the U.S., land is being ur- 
banized at the rate of 3,000 acres a 
day. One million Americans a year 
leave the rural areas for cities. Seventy 
percent of all Americans now live on 
10 percent of the land; by the year 
2000, some 85 percent will live in 
urban areas. And the same is happen- 
ing all over the world. By the end of 
this century, most human beings— 
for the first time in history—will be 
born, live, reproduce, and die within 
the confines of an urban setting. 

Each time we build a new high- 
way, bulldoze a woods into a shopping 
center, or turn farmland into housing 
developments, we decrease the acre- 
age that will grow food. Great progress 
is being made in the productivity of our 
soil, yet agriculture is now taking 
three to four million tons more nutri- 
ents from it than are being replaced 
each year. 

The word “ecology” was devised 
exactly a hundred years ago—in 1869 
—to signify the study of the relation- 
ship between life systems and their 
environment. “Ecology” is what every- 
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body on this planet must start thinking 
about—and quickly —if we are to avoid 
irreversible changes within the closed 
system of our space-ship. 

For everything around us is tied 
together in a system of mutual inter- 
dependence. The plants help renew 
our air; the air helps purify our water; 
the water irrigates the plants. Man, as 
a part of nature, cannot ‘master’ it; 
he must learn to work with it—and 
with his fellows everywhere—to en- 
sure that we do not alter the environ- 
ment so drastically that we perish 
before we can adjust to it. 


MANKIND as a species needs es- 
thetic as well as physical values— 
sweet rivers to walk by in solitude 
and serenity, and pleasant prospects 
even in the midst of industrial afflu- 
ence. The constant din of urban life 
assails the ears relentlessly, and noise 
contributes its own ugly obligato to 
the disharmony of our surroundings. 

“The world is too much with us, 
late and soon,” as Wordsworth pro- 
phetically put it more than a century 
ago, “Getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers.” 

We have laid waste our powers 
for too long, not merely by ignoring 
-the warnings of dead lakes and nox- 
ious air and ravaged countrysides, but 
also by periodically killing off our brav- 
est and our best in senseless warfare. 
Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of their planet. 
___Wehavethetechnical skillandre- 

.We have a common cause worth 

ting for: a new kind of war to make 

ie world safe for humanity against its 
in worst instincts. 

Perhapsthis mighty global struggle 
to restore the quality of our human en- 
vironment may provide an effective and 
inspired substitute for national conflict 
and bloodshed. 

Perhaps only a planetary view of 
man can guarantee our survival. 

We have the weapons that en- 
able us all to die together; can we 
Not forge the tools that enable us all 
to live together? 
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MEDICINE 





CANCER 


Is Intercourse a Factor? 

The brightest chapter in the history 
of cancer control in the U.S. relates to 
cancer of the uterus, the second com- 
monest form of the disease in women. 
Once, it was almost invariably fatal. 
Now, although 42,000 American women 
develop the disease each year, two-thirds 
are saved by surgery. Medical authorities 
are confident that virtually all the re- 
maining cases could be cured by ear- 
lier detection and prompt treatment. 

As they analyze the success already 
achieved, researchers are finding that it 
resulted not only from cell tests (“Pap 
smears”) but also from many other fac- 
tors. And in pursuing their search for 
the causes of the disease, they are amass- 
ing evidence suggesting that many, per- 
haps most cases of uterine cancer are 
triggered by a common virus transmitted 
during sexual contact. This does not 
mean that uterine cancer is either an “in- 
fectious” or “venereal” disease in the 
usual sense; but it does suggest mea- 
sures by which the disease might, to a 
great extent, be prevented. 

High-Risk Groups. About one-fourth 
of all uterine cancers invade the body 
of the womb, usually in older women. 
The form that attacks the cervix (neck) 
of the womb may develop in women at 
any age from the late teens on. Be- 
cause of both its greater frequency and 
its threat to women in their childbearing 
years, this type has received intensive 
study. The American Cancer Society's 
Epidemiologist E. Cuyler Hammond lists 
several social as well as medical factors 
that go with high cervical cancer rates. 

The incidence, he reports, is especially 
high among prostitutes and the poor, re- 
gardless of creed or color, The death 
rate is twice as high among low-in- 
come Negroes as among all whites, but 
no higher among high-income Negroes 
than among high-income whites. The in- 
cidence among Jewish women generally 
is extraordinarily low, although it rises 
a bit among the poor. Cervical cancer 
is least likely to attack women with 
fully circumcised husbands. 

The disease is especially prevalent 
among women who have their first sex- 
ual experience early in life, and those 


| who have many sex partners; it is some- 


what more prevalent among women who 
have their first pregnancy early. Fre- 
quency of sexual intercourse with a sin- 
gle partner does not seem to be related 
to the disease. A factor unrelated to so- 
cial class is a woman's medical history; 
if she reports frequent spotting, inter- 
menstrual bleeding or discharge, she runs 
a 34 times greater-than-average risk of 
developing uterine cancer. 

Hammond's statistical analyses show 
that uterine cancer deaths began to de- 
cline in the 1930s. This was before the 
Pap smear was in wide use, but after can- 
cer campaigners had begun to stress 


the seven warning signals. The decline 
accelerated dramatically with wide use 
of the Pap smear. 

Suspect Virus. A link between cer- 
vical cancer and poor hygiene, plus lack 
of circumcision, would be easier to ex- 
plain if an infectious agent could be im- 
plicated. Researchers at Baylor Univer- 
sity have found a suspect. It is a virus 
technically known as Herpesvirus hom- 
inis, Type II, closely related to the herpes 
virus, Type I, which causes fever blis- 
ters around the mouth. Type II infects 
the genital regions of both sexes; it is 
found in smegma, the secretion under 
the foreskin, and is readily transmitted 
during sexual contact. 

The Baylor investigators, headed by 
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EPIDEMIOLOGIST HAMMOND 
Stress on the seven signals. 


Dr. William E, Rawls and Virologist Jo- 
seph L. Melnick, found from antibody 
studies that 83% of cervical cancer pa- 
tients had been infected with herpes 
Type II, whereas among other women 
and other cancer patients they found 
no incidence higher than 20%. A par- 
allel study at Emory University has 
yielded similar results: 300 women with 
Type II antibodies are being studied to 
see whether they develop an abnormal 
number of cervical cancers. 

So far, Melnick told the New York 
Academy of Sciences last week, the re- 
lationship between the virus and the can- 
cer is only associative, with no proof 
that it represents cause and effect. But ev- 
idence is growing that several forms of 
human cancer may be triggered by vi- 
ruses through some yet to be understood 
mechanism. If a localized virus like 
herpes Type II could be shown to help 
cause cervical cancer, steps to control 
the viral infection should lead to fur- 
ther progress in cancer prevention. 
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Introducing Zenith 


ROMACOLOR- 








outcolors...outbrightens...outdetails...and outperforms... 


every giant-screen color TV before Chromacolor! 
EMIT 


Simulated TV reception above. See the actual picture at your Zenith dealers 


If it weren't for a voleano, Leilani would taste 
and cost the same as any ordinary rum. 


leilan 


On the Hawaiian island of 

Maui, there’s a dormant vol- 
cano called Haleakala. 
And the land chat surrounds 
it is rich in volcanic ash. Which is why we 
have the juiciest sugar cane in the world. 
And why Leilani has such a light, dis- 
tinctive flavor. 

However, Leilani does cost a little 
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more. That's because we make 
it in a small distillery. . 
make it slowly. 
small batches. On a remote is- 
land. So we can’t make much of it. 

But we think you'll find the taste so 
pleasant, you won't mind paying that 
little bit extra. 

After all, Leilani is made in paradise. 








MILESTONES 


Died. Frank Goad Clement, 49, three- 
| term Governor of Tennessee; in an au- 
| tomobile accident; in Nashville, Tenn. 
Tall, handsome, a devout Methodist and 
Bible-spouting orator (“If a man finds his 
politics and religion don’t mix, there is 
something wrong with his politics’), 
Clement won Tennessee's governorship 
in 1952 at the age of 32; two years later 
he was easily re-elected. A moderate in 
the diehard South, he rose to national 
prominence as the Democratic Conven- 
tion keynoter in 1956 with his “How 
long, America, O how long?” speech, rip- 
ping into “Vice-Hatchetman” Nixon. A 
third term as Tennessee’s Governor 
came in 1962, but then Clement's star be- 
gan to wane. In 1964 and 1966 he failed 
in bids for the U.S. Senate. 





Died. Thurman W. Arnold, 78, em- 
inent Washington lawyer and onetime 
New Deal trustbuster; of a heart at- 
tack; in Alexandria, Va. As an As- 
sistant Attorney General from 1938 to 
1943, Arnold initiated more antitrust 
suits (230) than any other individual in 
the history of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, Winning major decisions against the 
American Medical Association, Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey and the Associ- 
ated Press. He was appointed to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1943 but quit two years later 
to establish his own firm with Paul Por- 
ter and Abe Fortas; generous and liberal, 
he devoted much of his energy to civil 
liberties and defended many men ac- 
cused of Communist sympathies during 
the McCarthy era. 


Died. William F. Friedman, 78, cryp- 
toanalyst who led the task force that 
broke the Japanese “purple code” just 
before U.S. entry into World War IT; 
of a heart attack; in Washington, D.C. 
It took Friedman and his group of ex- 
perts two years to crack the immensely 
complex and supposedly undecipherable 
code. The breakthrough provided the 
U.S. with advance knowledge of vir- 
tually every Japanese move throughout 
the war. 


Died. Robert E. Wood, 90, soldier 
turned merchant king, who built Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. into the world’s largest 
merchandising concern; in Lake Forest, 
Ill. A West Pointer (1900) who rose to 
brigadier general, Wood had one motto: 
“Let's charge!” And charge he did soon 
after he joined Sears as a vice president 
in 1924. Within four years he was pres- 
ident, and what was previously a rural 
mail-order house swiftly expanded into 
retail stores, insurance and financing. 
One of Wood's wisest moves was pio- 
neering an employee profit-sharing plan 
that now owns 22% of the company’s 
stock, He retired in 1954 but remained 
as a director until last year, helping to 
oversee the company that he built into an 
$8 billion-a-year colossus. 
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Great ways to Hawaii and the Far East. 


All Northwest! 


Now you have a real choice of routes when 
you fly Northwest across the Pacific. Ourr 
routes via Hawaii, added to the North 

routes we've flown for 22 years, mear 
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can fly out one Northwest way and fly home 


another Northwest way — a real round trip 
Northwest has 100 Pacific flights every 
week. We serve Hawaii and 7 cities in the 
Far East — Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa 
Taipei, Manila, Hong Kong — from 36 cities 
and give you the best choice of routes both 
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This very minute, high over the Pacific 





Northwest passengers are enjoying our 
famous in-flight service. ‘‘Royal Aloha” and 
‘Regal Imperial’ are the names we give the 


r specia ial pleasure 
share these pleasures, call your 
gent or Northwest Orient 
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Dad, why do wes 
have to move away 


You're going to get hit with that one sooner or later. 
Along with some midnight talk about the new school 
and breaking in a new doctor and wondering what the 
new neighbors are like 

The really important details about moving away 

And so that you can give the important things all 


the care and thought and worry they deserve, we put all 


our experience and tact into the muscle part ol your move 


We go very light on the hustle-bustle. so you may 
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mistake our cool efficiency for disinterest but you can’t 


mistake our care and ness for anything but what it 


is our personal concern not ly for your 
goods and chattels, but for you and all 
that moving means to you 

ther i »y gel nou { 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture 
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FUNDAMENTALISTS 
Dr. Mcintire’s Magic Touch 


After four decades as archfoe of lib- 
eral Protestantism, the Rev. Carl Mc- 
Intire, 63, has proved that he has a 
rare gift: everything he touches turns 
to schism. Contention has dogged him 
since his seminary days, when he joined 
a fundamentalist rebellion against lib- 
eralizing trends within the Presbyterian 
Church. Later, he split with fellow reb- 
els to form his own sect, the Bible Pres- 
byterian Church—and then his own 
church split yet again. Defections have 
periodically shaken the ranks of his 
American Council of Christian Churches 
(A.C.C.C.) and more recently his Inter- 
national Council of Christian Churches 
(LC.C.C.), organizations that MclIntire 
formed in 1941 and 1948, respectively, 
to oppose the National and World Coun- 
cils of Churches. 

The attrition is growing, Late last 
month, at its annual convention in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the A.C.C.C. went so far 
as to repudiate its founder. McIntire 
was pointedly not returned to the coun- 
cil’s executive committee, on which he 
has sat for 28 years. The convention 
also passed a resolution criticizing him 
for his cavalier transfer of an A.C.C.C. re- 
lief fund to the 1.C.C.C.—and then spend- 
ing some 54% of nearly half a million 
dollars for “administrative expenses” 
over eight years. 

Imperious Ways. Most A.C.C.C. mem- 
bers still profess a fundamentalism that 
might best be characterized as responsi- 
ble extremism. But many who agree with 
MclIntire theologically have become in- 
creasingly edgy about his political pro- 
nouncements, especially his support of 
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civil rights opponents like Georgia Gov- 
ernor Lester Maddox. Nor do McIntire’s 
internal political methods endear him to 
colleagues. A.C.C.C. General Secretary 
John Millheim notes that his motto 
seems to be “Let us reason together and 
do it my way.” As for the 1.C.C.C., Me- 
Intire’s political attitudes and imperious 
ways have proved so embarrassing to 
missions that an estimated 1,900 of some 
2,000 missionary members have with- 
drawn from the organization, Yet anoth- 
er McIntire enterprise, Shelton College 
in Cape May, N.J., is undergoing a state 
challenge to its accreditation. 

McIntire is not giving up by any man- 
ner of means. More than 600 radio sta- 
tions carry his weekday “20th century 
Reformation” broadcasts. He says that 
he is forming a rival right-wing group 
to the A.C.C.C. that he will call the Amer- 
ican Christian Action Council. And 
he controls the small (an estimated 
8,000 members) Bible Presbyterian 
Church—at least for the time being. 
Last month, at the church’s synodal con- 
vention, 40% of the delegates voted 
for a rival candidate to replace Founder 
McIntire as moderator. 


MONASTICISM 


The Downfall of Dom Besret 


In the damp green hills of Brittany 
stands Abbaye de Boquen, a small 12th 
century monastery, where cloistered Cis- 
tercian monks have prayed and tilled 
the soil in silent serenity for centuries. 
In recent years, though, the monastery 
has welcomed the outside world with a 
sign at the gate proclaiming: “The broth- 
ers would like you to share in their 
search for spiritual unity and liberty.” 
Since 1964, the abbey has been a cen- 
ter for audacious innovation under its 
prior, Dom Bernard Besret, now 34. 

Last week a new prior arrived in Bo- 
quen. Dom Besret (pronounced beret) 
had been summoned to Rome and dis- 
missed for threatening to destroy the mo- 
nastic concept. Cistercian superiors were 
unmoved by his pleas to be permitted 
to stay on as “president” of a more 
open community, Explained a Vatican 
official privately: “If you are going to 
have a monastery, you must have a mon- 
astery. It can’t be a country club.” 

True to Life. More like a hippie com- 
mune than a country club, the abbey, 
under Dom Besret's direction, was open 
to everyone. Young and old, men and 
women, even non-Catholics, could free- 
ly come and go. When they met, they 
kissed each other three times on the 
cheek. Laymen helped prepare meals, 
tend the vegetable garden and the six 
cows. Prayers were informal and spon- 
taneous, usually including references to 
world events and problems of the day 
Dom Besret’s message was simple: over- 
come all personal differences and be- 
come one people in love. 

The word spread. Dozens of visitors 
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PREACHING SERMON IN BOQUEN 
One people in love. 


sometimes attended discussion meetings 
in the austere study of the abbey known 
as “The Pit.” More and more people 
started dropping in for a few hours or 
to stay for a few days. When the news 
of Dom Besret’s dismissal got out, some 
12,000 people made their way to the 
monastery to attend Sunday Mass. Stu- 
dents from Rennes and Brest universities 
threatened to march on Boquen and oc- 
cupy it in protest. The local bishop 
strongly approved of Dom Besret’s ex- 
periment, which, he said, “was followed 
with sympathy and hope by many Chris- 
tians, priests as well as laity.” 

Dom Besret, a tall, Rome-trained doc- 
tor of theology, encouraged his monks 
to mix with people in the bistros and 
shops of neighboring villages. At mon- 
astery masses, the traditional Host was 
replaced with crusty Breton bread passed 
around in baskets. “We have no right 
to do something simply because it is writ- 
ten in a book,” Dom Besret explained. 
“It must be true to life. Otherwise, it’s 
only theater.” 

His conflict with his Roman superiors 
started only recently, when he called 
for reforms beyond the monastery. All 
priests, he preached, should take a sab- 
batical year during which they could de- 
cide whether to change their lives and 
marry or return to their vocations. He re- 
fused to accept any new novices as 
long as service in the church was not “de- 
fined with sufficient clarity.” 

Far from destroying monastic life, 
Dom Besret claims, he was groping for 
more efficient forms—"free of all le- 
galism, pharisaism and anachronism” 
—more suitable to modern man. At 
Easter, after writing a book and vis- 
iting the U.S., he will return to Bo- 
quen as a simple monk. He still hopes 
that, in the end, the Boquen experiment 
will be permitted to continue and help 
transform monasteries into living centers 
and catalysts of Christianity once again. 
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With the push of a button, the 
new Xerox 7000 Reduction 
Duplicator can make life 
smaller at the rate of a copy 
a second. 

The 7000 can take over- 
size things up to 14” by 18” 
and cut them down to size. For 
instance, computer printout, 
accounting sheets, organiza 
tion charts or freight bills can 
each fiton one 842” by 11” page 
of ordinary untreated paper. 

As a matter of fact we still 
haven't figured out everything 
that can be copied using the 
7000's four reduction ratios 
(the 7000 is the first of its 
kind ever made). But we do 
know that smaller copies are 
a lot less trouble to handle 
and file. 

After all, any machine 
that makes life smaller should 
make life easier. 
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THE AMERICAN DRIVING ACE. 


The drunk driver. 
Alcoholics and other 
problem drinkers who make 
up a small minority of our 

population, are the most 
effective killers on our 
highways. 

They kill innocent men. 

Innocent women. 

Innocent children. 

And we all share in their guilt. 

Our indifference to the problem of alcohol on our 
highways results in 25,000 deaths each year. 
Year, after year, after year. 

It’s time to do something. 

Write your governor. Your state legislators. Your judges. 

Tell them you support the National Highway Safety 
Bureau’s plan to get drunk drivers off our highways. 

Get angry. Become obsessed. Scream your (aamam 
impatience. Demand legislation. 

It’s do or die. STATE FARM MUTUAL 


‘arm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home Office: Bloomington, Hlinois 
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THE ECONOMY AT THE TURNING POINT 


OR all its emotional impact on the na- 
tion, the Viet Nam war does not pro- 
voke the most widespread dissatisfaction 
with President Nixon’s policies. Almost 
to a man, US. citizens feel frustrated 
by the persistence of inflation and its per- 
vasive effects—high prices, oppressive 
interest rates and a severe scarcity of 
credit. Of those who were questioned 
in the latest Louis Harris poll, pub- 
lished last week, 51% gave Nixon a neg- 
ative rating on Viet Nam; an 
overwhelming 79% disapproved 
of his handling of inflation. 

Their frustration is likely to in- 
crease during the winter and 
spring. The economy is at a new 
and potentially dangerous turn- 
ing point; inflation is hanging 
on, but the pace of business 
is slowing down. Government 
economists fear that in the ear- 
ly months of 1970, unemploy- 
ment and prices will be rising 
simultaneously—and that it will 
be almost a miracle if the U.S. 
does not experience that unhappy 
combination of events. 

In the rough months ahead, 
U.S. business faces: 

HIGHER PRICES. Despite the 
Government's year-long policies 
of tax surcharge, budget hold- 
downs and the tightest money 
since World War II, the hangover 
from the previous boom years 
is proving hard to cure. Econ- 
omists predict that prices, which 
have been climbing at an an- 
nual rate of more than 5% this 
year, will be rising at about a 
3% or 4% pace around the mid- 
dle of 1970 (see Time's Board 
of Economists, page 88). 

SLOWER BUSINESS. There are increas- 
ing signs that the Nixon Administration's 
restraints are finally beginning to hold 
back business. Some economic indica- 
tors remain strong. Factory orders for 
durable goods, notably steel, engines 
and turbines, bounced up sharply in Sep- 
tember, and capital spending, according 
to the McGraw-Hill survey released last 
week, is expected to rise about 8% 
next year. But largely as a result of the 
Government's deflationary policies, in- 
dustrial production has fallen for the 
past two months, and auto sales dropped 
in October. Profits are also sluggish. 
Most economists foresee a decline in 
earnings and little or no real growth in 
the gross national product during the 
first half of 1970. 

FEWER JOBS. The unemployment rate, 
which long held at 3% or 3.5% of the 
nation’s labor force, was 3.9% in Oc- 
tober, when 2,800,000 workers were out 
of jobs. As business activity slows, the 
Fate is likely to rise to 4.5% or 5% in 
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the next few months, and to as much 
as 10% among Negroes, because the 
labor force keeps increasing while the 
number of jobs shrinks. 

STRIKES. The current walkout by 147,- 
000 General Electric workers is only a 
foretaste of the acrimonious labor strug- 
gles that loom in the immediate future. 
Next year will be clotted with labor ne- 
gotiations. Contracts covering some 
4,000,000 workers in such basic in- 
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dustries as railroads, trucking, autos, 
construction, rubber and meat packing 
will expire in 1970. Unionists will press 
strongly for wage gains to keep ahead 
of inflation. Caught in a profit squeeze, 
management is likely to resist with equal 
vigor. 

Tightrope Act. According to the Gov- 
ernment’s timetable, the tension and 
strain should begin to slacken around 
mid-1970. By then, if all goes accord- 
ing to plan, enough inflationary pres- 
sure will have been wrung out of the 
economy to permit a resumption of 
real growth without sending prices soar- 
ing once more. That would set the stage 
for realization of the Administration's 
economic aims for the ‘70s: full em- 
ployment, balanced growth at 4% to 
4.5% a year in real gross national prod- 
uct, and price increases averaging only 
2% a year. 

To reach those optimistic goals, fed- 
eral economic managers will have to per- 
form an exquisitely difficult tightrope 


act, balancing between the dangers of re- 
cession on one side and continued in- 
flation on the other. They will very 
soon have to change their economic pol- 
icy, exercising a delicate precision of tim- 
ing and extent in order to get the econ- 
omy moving again about next June. 
Most economists reckon that to extend 
a period of no growth much beyond 
then would risk starting the same sort 
of serious recession that the nation ex- 
perienced under a Republican 
Administration in 1957-58 and 
in 1960, Republican Senators 
and Congressmen who must run 
for re-election a year from 
now devoutly want to avoid a 
recurrence. 

The alternative danger is that 
too early loosening of the re- 
straints might cause too rapid ex- 
pansion in mid-1970, along with 
a continuing dose of inflation. 
In that case, the nation would 
have gone through its current 
economic pains for nothing. 
Prices would continue to climb 
swiftly, and sooner rather than 
later the Administration would 
have to start a stiff anti-infla- 
tionary program all over again. 

Time to Change. At the high- 
est levels of Government, an in- 
tense debate is under way. How 
soon, and by how much should 
economic policy be eased? More 
and more economists have been 
revising their thinking lately to 
follow University of Chicago 
Professor Milton Friedman in 
stressing the importance of mon- 
ey supply as a regulator of 
economic activity. Meanwhile 
they still accept John Maynard 
Keynes’ emphasis on government in- 
tervention through tax and spending pol- 
icy to stabilize business trends. The great 
majority of economists today might be 
called “Friedmanesque Keynesians.” 

Money supply can be measured in sev- 
eral different ways, but all the gauges 
agree that the Federal Reserve has been 
taking the rare and extreme step of ac- 
tually reducing it. If the shrinking con- 
tinues, or even if the supply is not 
soon expanded, banks will have a much 
tougher time meeting business demands 
for loans to build, modernize and hire. 
Changes in money policy usually take 
half a year or more to reverberate 
through the economy. Thus the nation 
will be feeling the most severe effects 
of today’s tight money some time next 
spring and summer. Speaking to in- 
surance executives at a seminar in Man- 
hattan last week, Friedman repeated 
his warning that unless monetary pol- 
icy is relaxed soon, the nation will be 
“heading for a very severe economic 
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slowdown,” with unemployment rates 
of 7% to 9%. 

Until recently, the Administration has 
been monolithically united on the need 
for tight money. Presidential Counselor 
Arthur F. Burns, who is scheduled to be- 
come Federal Reserve chairman in Jan- 
uary, said last month that “we will not 
budge.” Simultaneously, however, Labor 
Secretary George Shultz began arguing 
for an immediate but moderate ex- 
pansion of money and credit. Though 
he lost the argument, he soon may 
gain an important ally. Paul McCracken, 
chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, believes that 
the severely restrictive policy has been 
correct so far, but now he is_ be- 
ginning to wonder whether the time 
has come to advocate some loosening. 
He admits that the present monetary 
and fiscal policies, if continued indef- 
initely, “would make it impossible to 
sustain full employment.” 

Keep Them Guessing. The ultimate 
decision will be left to William Mce- 
Chesney Martin, the outgoing Federal 
Reserve chairman, who has a reason to 
favor continued stringency. Twice since 
1966, Martin’s board has made major er- 
rors in expanding the money supply 
too much and too soon. The Fed com- 
mitted its worst error in mid-1968, when 
it increased the money supply by 14% 
to counteract the expected deflationary 
effects of the surtax. That action sharp- 
ly accelerated the current inflation. Mar- 
tin now wants to restore his reputation 
as a sound-money man by making sure 
that inflation is effectively constrained 
during his last few weeks in office. 

The easing in policy, whenever it 
comes, will be slight and gradual. The er- 
ratic swings—from extreme looseness 
to tightness and back again—in past Fed- 
eral Reserve policy have created an eco- 
nomic credibility gap. Businessmen, con- 
sumers and labor leaders generally seem 
convinced that at the first signs of re- 
cession, the Federal Reserve will again 
switch to an open-handed expansion. 
This time the change must be carried 





out with such finesse that, as one high 
Administration policymaker says, “there 
will be a guessing game for months.” 


Bankers, businessmen and economists 
will have to try to figure out whether 
or not movements in interest rates and 
bank reserves indicate that the Federal 
Reserve has actually altered policy. The 
Administration's policymakers recognize 
the danger that any shift may be too 
slow and too gradual to head off a re- 
cession, but they seem prepared to take 
the risk in order to break inflationary 
psychology. They feel that they are prac- 
ticing a form of brinkmanship. 

One ominous question is whether in- 
flationary psychology has become so per- 
vasive that it can be cured only by a 
rattling recession, The public realizes 
that the people who bet on inflation in 
past years have been rewarded, while 
those who pursued prudence have been 
punished. The businessman who raised 
his prices in recent years lost few if 
any customers but increased his profits; 
the businessman who did not raise prices 
saw his earnings drop. The consumer 
who borrowed for a spending spree is 
paying off his debt in cheapened dol- 
lars; the consumer who saved instead is 
holding dollars that have depreciated. 
Today most economists believe that in- 
flationary expectations can be conquered 
by a mild downturn in business. At a 
time of no growth, they argue, busi- 
nessmen who hiked prices would lose 
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markets. Complaints from customers an- 
noyed by past increases last week caused 
Bethlehem Steel and Armco Steel to 
cut prices on some important products. 

"It Could Be Dynamite." Time cor- 
respondents last week queried scores of 
businessmen, economists and consumers 
—and they found a surprising consensus 
that the nation can stand a brief and 
mild slowdown. But almost everyone 
views a 1950s*-style recession with grim 
foreboding. Past recessions brought un- 
employment rates as high as 74%, and 
that would not be tolerated either by 
the middle classes grown accustomed 
to full employment or by ghetto blacks 
who have been brought into the labor 
force by the boom of the past few 
years. Economist Michael K. Evans of 
the University of Pennsylvania calcu- 
lates that a 7% total jobless rate “im- 
plies unemployment rates of 15% for 
Negroes, and 35% for Negroes under 
25.” Byrd Brown, president of the Pitts- 
burgh N.A.A.C.P., warns that if blacks 
who have just got their first jobs lose 
them. “it could be dynamite.” 

Few experts minimize the pain that 
a recession would cause, A large num- 
ber argue that the nation must increase 
and expand its unemployment compen- 
sation and job-training programs. And 
businessmen generally say that they in- 
tend to continue their own training pro- 
grams for the hard-core unemployed 
even if the economy goes into a down- 
turn. William F. Butler, vice president 
of Chase Manhattan Bank, says that if 
increased joblessness is the price of curb- 
ing inflation, then “the unemployed per- 
form an important social service by 
being out of work. I do not see why 
they should not be paid for it.” 

Margin for Error. Whatever happens, 
inflationary pressures will remain strong 
for years to come. Demands for new 
and expanded Government spending to 
fill unmet social needs will be enor- 
mous. The strain on the federal budget 
would be partly relieved by a tapering 
off of the Viet Nam war, which at its 
peak cost the U.S. close to $30 billion 
a year. By June 30, the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, Viet Nam expenditures 
are expected to be down to an annual 
rate of $17 billion. Even so, federal 
spending will keep rising. The budget 
is likely to go up from $192.9 billion 
this year to more than $200 billion in fis- 
cal 1971. Financing these expenditures 
without incurring inflationary deficits 
will be a continuing headache. 

As they steer their difficult course be- 
tween recession and inflation, Nixon 
economists have some margin for er- 
ror. An economy that is pressing na- 
tional production toward a trillion dol- 
lars a year, a level that the U.S. will 
reach in 1970 or 1971, has the size 
and resiliency to recover from general 
policy misjudgments. But the margin is 
not great. Too many citizens would 
lose their jobs in a sharp slump, or see 
their wages buy less in a continued in- 
flation. Quite literally, they cannot af- 
ford a bad miscalculation. 
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TIME’s Board of Economists 


ANSWERING THE 


OHN MayNarp Keynes was probably exaggerating when 

he insisted that “the world is ruled by little else” than 
the ideas of economists and political philosophers. But 
there is no denying the rising vitality of the science in 
which he specialized. Almost every individual feels the im- 
pact of economic decisions—on his job, his income, his stan- 
dard of living. The increasing impact of economics has 
been matched by a growth in its complexities. To help pen- 
etrate and interpret those complexities, Time has formed a 
Board of Economists with eight members (see below), rep- 
resenting the major economic schools of thought. The board 
will meet four times a year with Time’s editorial staff, and 
the discussions will provide material for some stories in the 
magazine. Board members will also serve as regular con- 
sultants to TIME’s BUSINEss section. Its members speak as in- 
dividuals, of course, and not as representatives of the in- 
stitutions with which they are associated. The first meeting 
addressed itself to the hard questions now troubling an econ- 
omy ridden by inflation and money scarcity and facing a pos- 
sible slowdown ahead. Excerpts from the discussion: 


Is inflation being beaten? 


SPRINKEL: It is entirely possible that in a few months we 
will look back on this year’s third quarter, somewhere in 
July or August, as being the peak in this particular business 
cycle, This means, if I am right, that the Administration's pol- 
icies are indeed working, that we have already broken the 
back of inflation. 

ECKSTEIN: That, I think, is a bit too sanguine. It is too simple 
to say that once you break inflationary expectations, the prob- 
lem is solved. We just will not get a quick improvement. 

HELLER: I agree that we have passed the peak of infla- 
tionary pressures. But there is some evidence that, com- 
pared with previous years, inflation is more stubborn now. 
I'm not sure that prices are responding to anti-inflationary pol- 
icles as quickly as we had hoped. 
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HARD QUESTIONS 


NATHAN: I think that a meaningful turndown in the con- 
sumer price index is not going to be visible for another six 
months or eight months. We have built in a set of devel- 
opments that we are not going to get rid of very easily. Al- 
most every Government regulatory commission is literally 
inundated. They are almost impossibly burdened with han- 
dling the consequences of the very substantial rise in in- 
terest rates and other costs. This is just one manifestation 
of the pervasive nature of inflation. 

HELLER: By the middle of next year, I would expect to see 
our G.N.P. deflator* down from its present level of 5.2% 
to below 4% —maybe somewhere between 3.5% and 4%. 


What more should the Nixon Administration 
do to fight inflation? 


NATHAN: Being a political realist, if | were in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, | would be doing much more in terms of leverage 
—like selling off materials from the strategic stockpiles. 
Tariffs also present another possibility. Instead of moving to- 
ward the protective direction, which we seem to be doing, 
one might move a little bit in the opposite direction. 

PECHMAN: The Administration has a role to play in price 
policy in the vast number of enterprises that are subject to 
Government regulation. We have hardly begun to make a na- 
tional policy for these regulated industries. 

OKUN: Federal pay is a real scary area now, given the at- 
titude in Congress and the pressures of the unions. Let us 
take another simple thing like fair trade. If we could repeal 
the fair-trade laws that allow some manufacturers to fix re- 
ta prices, that action alone could reduce the consumer 
price index by an estimated three-tenths of 1%. Then there 
are oil imports and the whole range of policies regarding ag- 
riculture, which have important price implications. 

The deflator measures the average prices of a given year's output 
and takes into account seasonal adjustments and other factors. 
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Should there be wage-price guidelines? 


HELLER: If you are inveighing against sin and asking the 
top business and labor leaders not to sin, you have to de- 
fine sin. That means some kind of White House specifi- 
cation of what is and what is not in the national interest in 
terms of price and wage decisions. Exhortation or purely 
moral suasion will not work. That is an open-mouth policy 
without ay teeth in it. 

SPRINKEL: There has not been, nor do I think there should 
be any attempt to interfere directly in individual price or 
wage decisions. Such efforts do not work. They have not 
worked in this country, and they have not worked abroad 

TRIFFIN: They did work in Holland—spectacularly. 

SPRINKEL: They did for a while. I think everyone agrees 
that in the face of overly expansive economic policies, no 
set of guideposts will work very long. 

OKUN: An Administration that will not ask business to 
toe the line certainly cannot make strong statements on 
wages. A chief executive of one of the electrical-equipment 
manufacturing firms told me last October: “If I have a num- 
ber from the Government on what a reasonable wage in- 
crease is for 1969, I will do better in my settlement in 
October 1969. That number will give me something to 
stand on, something to bargain from at the table.” 

SPRINKEL: Arm twisting can prevent certain prices from 
going up, or even force them down. The Government has 
lots of ways of forcing businessmen to act as it prefers. But 
does that mean that it really contributes to controlling in- 
flation? Is there any reason to believe that less total spend- 
ing will occur as a result of reducing any particular price 
in the economy? My answer is no. If we spend less in one 
area, we are likely to spend more in another area. 


What will be the consequences of rising 
unemployment? 


HELLER: There is no earthly way—maybe there is a heav- 
enly way—to achieve price stability or to disinflate without 
knocking people out of jobs. When you talk about moving 
from, say, 3.5% to 4.5% unemployment, that means an- 
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other 830,000 people will be knocked out of work. They 
are not likely to be the skilled and the semiskilled and the 
strong. They will probably be those workers who are the weak- 
est links in the employment chain, potentially the most dis- 
ruptive links in the social and political chain. 

ECKSTEIN: The Administration is in for some unhappy 
months. But you have to keep it in perspective. First of all, 
the unemployment will not be recession unemployment. 
Small changes in the unemployment rate do not have any vis- 
ible effect on social unrest. Unrest has been at its peak 
when unemployment was low. As long as the Administration 
can show progress toward price stability, and as long as it 
can keep us out of a recession, I don’t think that the voters 
will have anything to complain about. 

GROVE: The Nixon Administration’s chances for re-elec- 
tion are not going to depend on whether we get through 
the next year with a 4% unemployment rate or a 4.5% 
unemployment rate. It seems to me that the Adminis- 
tration’s principal thrust should be to press ahead very vig- 
orously on those measures that soften the impact of unem- 
ployment, rather than be willing to accept more rapid rises 
in prices. 

HELLER: In this day and age, economics alone is not 
enough; you are dealing with socioeconomics. When, for ex- 
ample, President Nixon forwards an income-maintenance 
plan, that isn’t just a sociological measure. It is an eco- 
nomic measure in the sense that if you have a floor under in- 
come, you can press the fight against inflation a good deal 
harder. For you will have provided landing nets for the peo- 
ple you knock out of jobs, Those landing nets could be of 
four different kinds. The first is income maintenance; the sec- 
ond is broader and deeper unemployment compensation; 
the third is a greatly expanded job-training program. The 
fourth, which is the missing link in the Nixon program, is Gov- 
ernment employment of last resort. 

NATHAN: We are likely to have a politically untenable 
rate of increase in consumer prices next spring and sum- 
mer, and probably a politically untenable level of un- 
employment. Especially because of minority problems and 
unrest among youth, we will have a considerable amount of 
political turmoil. There will be a push toward what I call a 
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quick-result effort by the Nixon Administration. My guess 
is that when the chips are down, the Administration will 
opt for slower price decline and lesser unemployment. 

OKUN: What this country needs to be shown is that the 
price level does not have to keep accelerating and accel- 
erating, but that it can be turned back in the direction of at 
least slowing down. While a 3.5% or 4% rate of price in- 
crease isn’t good, it looks awfully good in relation to 5% 
or 6%. It would be a victory for the Administration. 


Even if unemployment increases, will labor 
demand and get higher wages? 


NATHAN: Many labor leaders have told me frankly that 
they realize a 7% or a 7.5% wage increase is not tenable 
in terms of reasonable price stability. But they are not 
going to take the onus of accepting 
less. So the prospect of significantly 
lower wage settlements is not in the 
cards, 

ECKSTEIN: Over the next year or two, 
labor leaders demanding higher wages 
will be looking backward, not forward. 
They will be trying to catch up with in- 
flation already behind us. There is real- 
ly nothing the Administration can do, 
in my judgment, to affect the basic pat- 
tern of settlement for 1969-70 in man- 
ufacturing industries. Union members 
feel that they have had virtually no 
real wage gain in the past several years, 
and they feel that their leaders signed 
up on bad terms. Now they want to 
catch up. 


Will there be a recession? 


HELLER: I think we are at a turning 
point. We are unquestionably now in- 
curring the risk of recession in 1970. 
My feeling is that we will be moving 
along at about a zero rate of expansion 
in the first half of next year. In our high- 
ly dynamic economy, there is an aw- 
fully thin line between a zero rate of 
expansion and a recession. 

OKUN: In the American economy, if 
you do not go up, you go down. The po- 
tentiality for a stall is a real danger. I 
stress that this is a long shot, but still 
enough of a risk to cause worry. 

NATHAN: The evidence seems to point 
toward a combination of rather slow de- 
clines in the consumer price index and perceptible increases 
in unemployment—but not to the level of a major de- 
pression or even a major recession. 

SPRINKEL: | can’t quite reject the hypothesis that we may al- 
ready be in a recession. The configuration of monetary 
growth over the past year is quite similar to the patterns 
that previously developed prior to recessions. The leading in- 
dicators—for example, housing permits and average hours 
worked—are weak. The employment figures suggest that 
the rate of economic growth has tapered off significantly. 

ECKSTEIN: The leading indicators do not signal a re- 
cession. They are at most signaling a slowdown, The econ- 
omy still appears to be pretty strong. You can see the 
inherent buoyancy. It is really mainly monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy that is slowing down the economy. This is not a spon- 
taneous petering out of the private boom. 

OKUN: I think that the balance of risk has shifted very def- 
initely toward the downside. There is a basis for concern 
about a recession now. It is not an even-money shot in my 
book; it is a 1-to-4 shot. The immortal, immutable boom is 
no longer the story. Consumption has been basically on a pla- 
teau for a long time. Housing has been sliding for a long, 
long time. Unless Congress goes really haywire on social se- 
curity liberalization, it is hard to find much stimulus on the ex- 
penditure side of the federal budget. 
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Should the Administration change monetary 
and fiscal policy now to prevent recession? 


SPRINKEL: It is extremely important that we begin to think 
about possible easing in monetary policy. The real danger is 
not in easing now, but that rising unemployment will un- 
doubtedly lead to intensified political pressures to ease. The 
danger then will be that we will have another massive eas- 
ing, as we have had all too frequently in the past. Then we 
will be right back in a serious inflationary situation per- 
manently. I would be much happier if we began a mod- 
erate easing and tried to reduce the degree of volatility in 
economic policy. 

HELLER: This has to be clearly understood, I do not think 
that we ought to take our foot off the brake now and step 
on the gas; rather, we should begin to 
ease that brake off the floor. There is 
some welcome easing going on already 
in the money markets, and the Federal 
Reserve should not interfere. I would 
like to see the Board give it just a bit 
of a nudge, while at the same time the 
Administration and Congress maintain 
a tight fiscal policy. In other words, we 
should extend the surtax and cut down 
the amount of relief in the tax bill. 
That would enable us to begin to ease 
up a bit on this brutally tight money, 
which has such a disproportionate ef- 
fect on housing, on state and local pro- 
jects and on small business. 

NATHAN: | can envisage some major 
concern in the Administration next 
spring or summer, when the respon- 
siveness of the consumer price index 
will have been small and slow. They 
will be somewhat concerned about the 
elections in 1970. I think that they will 
be very, very concerned about being 
charged with having caused the fifth 
postwar recession. 

ECKSTEIN: We are really sitting on a 
time bomb. The private economy would 
like to get going, and we had better 
look out that we don’t turn it loose too 
fully or too quickly. If things go badly, 
and the Administration has to think 
about anti-recession programs, the sen- 
sible thing would be to accelerate care- 
fully thought-out proposals—such as the 
family-assistance program and revenue 
sharing—rather than rushing into a collection of usually un- 
successful, temporary anti-recession measures, such as pub- 
lic works. 


What is the outlook beyond 1970? 


HELLER: By 1971, I see us steaming back toward full em- 
ployment and good growth, For the later 1970s, I am es- 
sentially an optimist. We will get back to a tolerable trade- 
off between unemployment and inflation, and we will again 
be growing in real terms at 4% a year. If we maintain our 
commitment to full employment and rapid growth, if we at- 
tempt to cope with the great social stresses and strains in 
our nation, it will be very tough to get the G.N.P. deflator con- 
sistently below 2.5%. We have to learn to live with some- 
thing around 2.5% to 3% inflation. If we get down to 2.5%, 
we will be doing well by international standards. 

NATHAN: Over the next three to five years, the big issue 
will be whether we have big tax reductions or whether we 
use more Government income for a fuller meeting-of the na- 
tion’s huge, unsatisfied social and community needs. 

HELLER: It is perfectly clear that we can no longer live by eco- 
nomics alone. Certainly the “New Economics” isn’t enough, 
and the “Nixonomics” isn’t enough. We need a new amal- 
gam of social and economic considerations. It is not enough 
just to grow—it’s a question of growth for what. 
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Zut alors! 


Maxim's in Paris 
buys its fish 
from a machine. 


General Electric computers are doing many jobs around 
| the world. Selling fish in France is one. 





Part of the reason that fish at Maxim's is so fabulous is because it's so fresh. 
Fresh from General Electric data-processing equipment. 
When a French fisherman unloads his catch at the port of Séte, 
a unique data-gathering and display system takes over. 

It automatically registers the catch. Acts as an electronic auctioneer. 
Instantly updates the accounts of both buyers and sellers. In no time at all, 
the choicest of the catch are on their way to the new Paris market of Rungis. 
There, a GE computer system monitors the arrival of the fish . . . 
in fact, administers most of the food supply for Paris. 

Right now, GE information systems are at work in over 50 countries. 

In Rome, a GE computer helps check rivers to prevent flooding. 

In Tokyo, one helps study consumer buying habits. 

GE computers help roll steel in Spain. Mail phone bills in Belgium. 
Teach math to high-school students in the U.S. And launch men to the moon. 
General Electric has now brought the power of the computer to more than 
100,000 individual customers around the world. 

Ca c'est le progrés! 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





WATCH “THE WOLF MEN,” HOUR TV SPECIAL 
“¢ ON NBC, NOVEMBER 18. 
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SCIENCE 





GLACIOLOGY 


Secrets of the Icecap 

Five hundred years before the ar- 
rival of other Europeans in the New 
World, Vikings settled in Greenland and 
founded a colony that eventually grew 
to 3,000 people. During the 12th cen- 
tury, the Norsemen began returning to 
Europe; by 1410 they had completely 
abandoned Greenland. For years his- 
torians have debated the cause of the 
mysterious demise. Were the Vikings 
driven out by hostile natives? Did ex- 
cessive inbreeding cause genetic dete- 
rioration of the tough Norse stock? Now 
scientists have suggested a simpler ex- 
planation: the mild weather that the Vi- 
kings originally encountered in Green- 





LANGWAY IN DEEP-FREEZE ROOM 
Profiles of the polar past. 


land gradually changed and became too 
harsh even for their hardy tastes. 

The evidence comes from U.S. and 
Danish scientists working above the Arc- 
tic Circle at a remote encampment 120 
miles east of Thule. For several years, 
they drilled through the 4.500-ft.-thick 
Greenland icecap, gathering cores, or cy- 
lindrical samples, that provide a_re- 
markably accurate record of Greenland’s 
weather. The cores consist of layers of 
ice, each representing a year's precip- 
itation. They have remained virtually un- 
changed for centuries. By analyzing 
these layers, scientists have been able 
to reconstruct a climatic history that 
reaches back for 100,000 years. 

Records of ancient temperatures are 
provided by O', a heavy isotope of ox- 





ygen that has 18 neutrons in its nu- 
cleus instead of the 16 found in or- 
dinary oxygen atoms. About one of 


every 500 atoms of oxygen in water is 
O'*, and water molecules containing 
the heavy isotope will fall from clouds 
in the form of rain or snow. before 
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those with ordinary oxygen atoms. In 
colder weather, the isotope falls even 
more rapidly. Thus, by the time that 
clouds arrive over the site where the 
ice cores were taken, the ratio of O'* 
atoms to ordinary oxygen atoms in the 
precipitation is lower than usual. 

By dating each ice layer like growth 
rings On a tree, the scientists have been 
able to use the oxygen-isotope ratio to 
chart yearly variations in weather to 
depths of 300 ft. Beyond that level, the 
annual record becomes blurred. But it 
is still clear enough to let scientists dis- 
tinguish broad climatological trends. 
Analysis of the layers showed, for ex- 
ample, that the earth’s last ice age began 
some 70,000 years ago and did not end 
until about 10,000 years ago. The in- 
vestigators also made some long-range 
forecasts. Projecting the established 
weather pattern, they predicted that tem- 
peratures in the Northern Hemisphere 
will continue to drop for 25 years be- 
fore a warming trend sets in. 

Nature's Relics. Since they published 
their findings in Science last’ month, 
Chester C. Langway Jr. of the U.S. 
Army's Cold Regions Research and En- 
gineering Lab at Hanover, N.H., and 
his three Danish collaborators have been 
deluged with requests for ice specimens. 
The interest of other scientists is under- 
standable. The ice now being preserved 
in deep freezes at Hanover may contain 
a wide assortment of nature's rare relics, 
ranging from evidence of past cosmic- 
ray bombardment to bubbles of ancient 
trapped air that will tell much about the 
composition of the earth’s atmosphere 
thousands of years ago. 

After years of enduring the rigors of 
life at the top of the world, Langway 
will soon go to the bottom to help or- 
ganize a large new core-drilling oper- 
ation in eastern Antarctica. There, the 
drilling will be even more difficult be- 
cause the temperature of the subsurface 
ice is —40° F, (v. —13° F. in Green- 
land), but Langway's southern trip may 
well be worth the effort. By comparing 
his new findings with those in Green- 
land, he hopes to determine whether 
the climatic changes in one hemisphere 
triggered changes in the other. He also 
thinks that ice cores may hold the an- 
swer to an old scientific puzzle: What 
caused the earth's last ice age? 


BIOLOGY 


Beacon for Buntings 

With uncanny precision, the northern 
hemisphere’s migratory birds fly south 
in the fall and north in the spring 
—often to targets that are continents 
or even oceans away. One theory holds 
that some birds get their traveling or- 
ders from the stars. Not quite, says Cor- 
nell Ornithologist Stephen T. Emlen. 
The cue comes from a “biological clock” 
set by the birds* internal response to sea- 
sonal changes in the length of days. 








Emlen’s test subject was the indigo 
bunting, a little songbird and prodigious 
commuter that flies as far as 6,000 
miles a year between Canada and Cen- 
tral America. Emlen put the birds in a 
planetarium and studied their reaction 
to fall star patterns. To his surprise, 
the birds seemed to ignore the artificial 
heavens on the planetarium dome. Out- 
side it was spring, and the birds always 
tried to head north. Why? 

Something was obviously overriding 
the instructions provided by the plan- 
etarium stars. To test his hunch, Emlen 
began exposing the birds to periods of 
simulated daylight that lengthened fast- 
er than natural days. Within weeks he 
succeeded in advancing their biological 
clocks by six months. Though it was 
only spring at Cornell, the -buntings 
showed physiological preparations for 
fall migration, Next Emlen exposed the 





birds to spring star patterns, which 
should have dictated a northward pas- 
sage. But the birds seemed determined 
to fly south, as if it were fall. 

The only star that they did heed was 
Polaris, the North Star, As long as it ap- 
peared, they retained their sense of di- 
rection. But when it was removed from 
the planetarium sky, they seemed hope- 
lessly confused. From these experiments, 
Emlen concluded that they probably 
use Polaris, which is visible all year in 
the northern hemisphere, as a celestial 
beacon on both legs of their journey. 

More important, the tests convinced 
him that the secret of the buntings’ nav- 
igational skill lies in their body chem- 
istry. It tells them not only when to 
travel but also whether to fly toward or 
away from the North Star. The most 
likely agent, he thinks, is a hormone or 
combination of hormones, secreted in re- 
sponse to varying amounts of daylight 
as the seasons change. If Emlen can iden- 
tify these hormones and discover how 
they work, he may help explain how sim- 
ilar biological clocks work in other an- 
imals, including man. 
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TELEVISION 


PUBLIC TV 
The Forgotten 12 Million 


Surely there are no forgotten mi- 

OW. norities left in the U.S.? Well, there is 

e at least one, 12 million strong, and it 

e has every right to march downtown 

and protest. Trouble is, the members 

e e In an are not allowed to cross the street. They 

e are preschool children, ages three to 

/ five. Unable to discern the mindlessness 
AS Grenadier of Huckleberry Hound and Heckle and 
° Jeckle, they have been forced to sit 


there and kill time since TV began. 

This week the National Educational 
Television network began to do some- 
thing for that forgotten minority with 













His first electric train set...and you finally got it 

to work. The look on his face tells you this is an 
unforgettable moment. Now’s the time to relax with an 
unforgettable cigar—the mild tasting A&C Grenadier. 
You get real flavor from the Grenadier because it has 
A&C’s unique blend of fine imported and choice domestic 
tobaccos. And real flavor is the reason so many men are 
buying so many A&C’s. So get behind an A&C Grenadier. 
Available in light or dark wrapper, it's shown full size 

on the left. Or try a Panetela, a lony or one 

of nine other A&C shapes and sizes. 


Ket vito 


*) Antonio y Cleopatra 


Pack or box, you're ahead behind an A&C. 





JOAN GANZ COONEY 
Wisdom in a whirl of Ws. 


the first segment of Sesame Street. A 
color series to run one hour every week- 
day for the next 64 months, Sesame’s 
130 segments are dedicated to the prop- 
osition that children are people, involved 
in their own quest for enlightenment 
and entertainment via the video set. 
Barrage of Sights. What Sesame 
Street does, blatantly and unashamedly. 
is take full advantage of what children 
like best about TV. “Face it—kids love 
commercials,” explains Joan Ganz Coo 
ney, executive director of NET’s Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop. “Their vi 
sual impact is way ahead of everything 
else seen on television; they are clever, 
and they tell a simple, self-contained 
story.” Instead of cornflakes and Klee- 
nex, Sesame Street sells the alphabet, 
numbers, ideas and concepts in com- 
mercial form. Each program contains a 
dozen or more 12- to 90-second spots, 
many repeated during the program to 
boost retention. Some are based on a 
sort of psychedelic flash card system 
that assaults young minds with a pleas- 
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There was this camel who needed some travel insurance... 


his man in Wisconsin had a 

camel. The camel was about to 
travel 300 miles last winter. So the 
man came to us with his camel 
problem. 

“It has never been ridden, isn’t 
used to walking, and has a nasty 
temper,’ he confessed. And he 
wanted to insure his camel against 
every possible misfortune, from 
broken legs to pneumonia. 

We said no. 

“We wouldn’t insure our own 
grandmother against catching cold 
in Wisconsin in the winter,’’ we 
said. ‘‘Much lessa camel.” “‘“Kooky 


policies, yes,’ we said. “Poor risks, 
no. We’re a twinkly-eyed, fun lov- 
ing group, but staying solvent is 
what we owe our other customers.” 

‘**However,”’ we said to the man 
with the camel, ‘‘if you ship him by 
truck we can cover your camel 
against reasonable dangers under 
our standard trip transit policy 
simply by attaching a letter de- 
scribing the camel.” 

(Copies of this historic, one-of-a 
kind document available to collec- 
tors on request.) 

CONCLUSION: If you have a camel 
kind of problem, we'll adapt a 


policy or create a plan geared pre- 
cisely to your particular, unique, 
individual needs. Just be a good 
risk, please. 

We sell all kinds of insurance, of 
course. You don’t need a traveling 
camel. We’re in the Yellow Pages, 
usually. 


THE ST. PAUL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





around the clock 


Serving you around the world 


St. Pa Minne 
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It’s made by Fisher. 


isn’t that really 
all you need to know? 





The new Fisher “Statesman” 


stereo console, with AM/FM mono/FM stereo, 





exclusive push-button electronic memory tuning without moving parts, Fisher 
automatic turntable, Pickering magnetic cartridge, diamond stylus and built-in Fisher 


stereo cassette recorder. Power output is 200 we 


Country French cabinet in distressed pecan 


The hand-crafted 
also houses the two completely 








enclosed 3-way speaker systems, each with 4 speaker units. $1,095.00. 


For the complete story, including a 56 


page full-color brochure, 


write Fisher Radio, 11-43 45th Road, Long Island City, N.Y.11101 The Fisher 








Ferrante & Teicher’s 
Accompanists 


The New Baldwin 


THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers 








ant barrage of sights, sounds and col- 
ors repeated over and over. Often the 
Muppets, ingenious hand puppets with 
all the comfortable soft sell of a fa- 
vorite doll, talk about ideas. Short film 
clips are also used to great advantage, 
sometimes with bouncy bubble-gum rock 
music in the background. 

Numbers are a part of every seg- 
ment, brightly illustrated by animations 
and films. Letters are also featured. On 
the first program, the letter W was the 
focus of a segment involving Wanda 
the Witch, Who Walked to the Well 
one Wednesday in Winter to get Water 
to Wash her Wig. The Wig was Whipped 
away by a Wild Wind. Moral: “Witch- 
es Who Wash their Wigs on Windy Win- 
ter Wednesdays are Wacky.” 

Between these “commercials,” the kids 
follow the inhabitants of Sesame Street: 
Gordon and Susan, a black science 
teacher and his wife (Matt Robinson 
and Loretta Long); Mr. Hooper, owner 
of the neighborhood candy store (Will 
Lee): Bob (Bob McGrath), another 
teacher; and Buddy and Jim (Brandon 
Maggart and James Catusi), two bum- 
blers who teach lessons in logic through 
their own laughable illogic. 

Minimum Verbiage. “Actually, it all 
began at a dinner party I gave,” says 
Mrs. Cooney. Among the guests at that 
February 1966 party was Lloyd Mor- 
risett, then vice-president of the Car- 
negie Corporation, “Something clicked 
in Lloyd’s mind,” says Mrs. Cooney. 
“Television and preschoolers. Was I in- 
terested?” By November her report was 
ready: “Spend a lot of money on this,” 
she recommended. 

Supported by $8,000,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Ford Foun- 
dation, the U.S. Office of Education 
and other Government agencies, Sesame 
Street is one of the best-researched pro- 
grams in television history. 

Research groups composed of edu- 
cators, psychologists, advertising people, 
film makers and children’s authors met 
at five three-day seminars in the sum- 
mer of 1968. Simultaneously Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Palmer, an associate research 
professor in Oregon's state system of 
higher learning, began working with chil- 
dren across the country. “We learned 
that what bores them is too much time 
spent on any one subject.” Hence the 
short spots. Also, “Nothing loses them 
faster than an adult full-face on the 
screen just talking.” Hence the Muppets, 
the graphics and the film clips. “We try 
to keep verbiage to a minimum,” Palm- 
er adds. “If you sit and talk straight at 
them, kids think you're giving them Wal- 
ter Cronkite.” 

So great is enthusiasm for this series 
that the three commercial networks have 
taken unprecedented steps to publicize 
it. ABC did interviews with Mrs. Coo- 
ney and Dr. Palmer for its network 
news show. CBS is running, free, Ses- 
ame Street commercials. And last Sat- 
urday NBC presented a half-hour spe- 
cial about the series. Sesame Street 
deserves the attention. 
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Smartest thing 
on the rocks 


B & Bis the drier liqueur. Eloquent. 
Magnificent.-The only proper blénd of 

- B& B is made and bottled in the 
abbey"at Fecamp, France. That’s where 

“ox exquisite Benedictine is blended 
With superb cognac’to produce the perfect 
px B&B. Benedictine’s own B & B. 
Always uniform, Always delicious. 

After coffee..-enjoy B & B. 

Straight or on-the-rocks. 
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U.S. business knows no boundaries. 
The profit motive has propelled it on a fantastic 
journey in search of new opportunities. 


In the last decade American investment overseas 


has more than doubled and is now approaching 
$65 billion. 

And today more than ever multinational com- 
panies need a multinational bank. A bank that 
knows its way around the world. 

Like Irving Trust. 

We have correspondents in virtually every 
country. Bankers who know the local scene and 
how you can prosper in it. 


One Wall Street, N.Y. 
c A Charter New York Bank, Member F.D.LC. 


we back you up more tham money. 





We have a branch office in London and repre- 
sentative offices in Hong Kong, Paris and Beirut. 

And together with four other leading world 
banks we formed the International Commercial 
Bank Limited, headquartered in London. It 
specializes in medium-term financing. 

So, wherever in the world you see opportunity 
for your company, we'll be there to help you. 

With our knowledge of the country. 

With information on the market situation. 

With expertise in banking. 

Making sure the sun shines brightly on your 
investment. 








CINEMA 


NEW MOVIES 
Snow Job 


Sports would seem to be an ideal sub- 
ject for movies. They are fast, colorful, 
suspenseful and sometimes violent. Yet 
they generally come out looking forced 
and fake, because they are used as a 
background for some trite melodrama. 
Football players lose their power on 
the field because their wives are frigid 
(Number One); drivers louse up on the 
racing track because their women are 
fickle (Winning); fighters sell out under 
the influence of booze, dames and the 
mob (Golden Boy). 

Downhill Racer, a sober and straight- 
forward story about an aggressive young 








REDFORD IN “DOWNHILL RACER” 
True to the schuss. 


skier on the international circuit, at- 
tempts to carom past the usual clichés 
by taking a fictionalized documentary 
approach. If on occasion it takes a spill 
or two, Downhill still comes through 
aS a perceptive, unsentimental portrait 
of a young athlete on the make. 

David Chappellet (Robert Redford), 
a tough kid from the wrong side of the 
Rockies, flies to Switzerland to replace 
an injured member of an American am- 
ateur ski team. His lot is a starting 
Place at the back of the order, after 
other skiers have chewed up and rutted 
the downhill course. Still, Chappellet 
oes as though pursued by demons, 
and he wins a crack at an Olympic cham- 
Pionship. Along the way he wrangles 
with his coach (Gene Hackman), makes 
the usual number of enemies, and sleeps 
with a couple of girls, one disadvantaged 
and one super-sleek (Camilla Sparv). A 
routine routine, but Director Michael 
Ritchie freshens up his first film with 
Some electrifying camera work. The ex- 
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WEBSTER’S 


WRONG about 
VODKA! 


Vodka really originated in Poland! 
You’re a Vodka Connoisseur only 
after you have tasted the original! 
Distilled from 100% grain. 


wales WODKA 
WYBOROWA 


!'Vodka dates back to 11th Century Poland, nowhere else. 
100 Proof — Imported by AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC., N.Y.,N.Y.S 








Louis, the Doorman 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


. where you'll enjoy 
luxurious accommo- 
dations, a choice of 
elegant dining and 
cocktail rooms; 
close to Chi- 
cago’s impor- 
tant business 
offices and 
entertain- 

ment fa- 

cilities. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of 12 to 1000. 
For further risgeag= — Jorn illustrated brochure, 


TELEPHONE (312) s2-0700" . “TELETYPE 222-0110 


se LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 
La Salle at Madison 








Is 
THIS 
THE 
HOTEL 
THAT 
MOVED 
DOWNTOWN? 







The new financial-business center 
of Phoenix literally surrounds Del 
Webb’s TowneHouse in Rosenzweig 
Center. Is it any wonder entrepre- 
neurs of business make this hotel 
their southwest headquarters? 


There are 405 deluxe bedrooms, two 
restaurants, lounges with nightly 
entertainment, magnificent features 
for leisure hours, and conference 
facilities ... 28,880 sq. ft. of exhibit 
and meeting space, ten modern sam- 
ple rooms, and service that makes 
business a pleasure. 

Write for literature or phone us for 
reservations, 


Dec Weee'’s 
TowneHouse 
DEPT. A, PHOENIX, ARIZONA/602-279-9811 


IN CHICAGO. PHONE 664-5100 
PROPERTY OF DEL C, WEBG CORP. & MOSENZWEIG ASSOC 
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Have you been 
too busy to think 
about your life? 


If you're a 
professional man, keeping 
up with changes in your 
field is a cardinal rule. 

Keeping up with 
your changing financial 
+ needs—specifically life 
insurance—is of paramount 
importance, too. 

But most likely 
you've been too busy to do so. 

That’s where we 
can help. 

Keeping up with the 
f life insurance needs of busy 
ws tid professional men is a vital 

tt te part of our business. 
If you would like to find out about a life insurance program 
that will be personally designed to bring you, the professional 
man, up to date, and keep you up to date, contact your nearest 
National Life agent. He understands the life problems of the 
professional man, because he’s a professional man himself. 


We want your life. National Life 





of Vermont 


National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Verm« 








Photo-impressionism 


Many a good photograph has been taken with the simplest of cameras 
But this one wasn't. Because when you take the light away from its “ideal 
spot Over your shoulder it’s a different story With any ordinary camera this 
Ovely example of impressionism would have been nothing but a two 


dimensional silhouette 

But the Nikkormat FTN is no ordinary camera. For one thing, it has a meter 
system (‘electric eye”) that’s prepared for tough lighting conditions like this. 
Most meters are one of two basic types. One reads the whole scene, corner to 
corner, and lumps everything together. In the picture above, the bright back- 
ground would've confused one of these “averaging” meters. The other type 
(“spot” meter) reads a small part of the scene, which would be fine for this 
picture, but would require two or three separate readings and a lot of calcula- 
tion for a regular, front-lit scene. Our system combines the best of both. It reads 
the whole scene, but concentrates on the center. It works. It works on more 
kinds of scenes with less fiddling around than any other system. We call it 
“center-weighted” metering 

This meter is just one of the things the Nikkormat shares with the more 
famous (and more expensive) Nikon F. It also accepts all the 30-some lenses 
(from 6mm through 1200mm) and most of the accessories of the Nikon 
System —the most versatile in 35mm photography. 
Yet the Nikkormat FTN costs less than $270, with 
50mm f2 lens. See it at your dealer, or write. 
Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530. Subsidiary of 


| E 0/5 Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
ou (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) 





Nikkormat FTN by Nikon 














32 million 
automobile batteries 


will fail needlessly 
this year. 


pity. 











Of the more than 40 million batteries that will fail this year* only one in five 
will fail for mechanical reasons (short circuits, open circuits or broken cases). 
This means that over 32 million mechanically sound batteries will fail. These 
perfectly sound batteries will be thrown away and replaced because they 
are weak and will not hold a charge. They are premature victims of sulpha- 
tion—the formation of a hard, thick crust of insoluble lead sulphate on the 
lead plates inside the battery. Battery acid is prevented from reaching 
the plates, and the battery cannot be charged. It becomes weaker and weaker 
and, unless properly treated, will one day leave you stranded without 
notice. = Needlessly. = Because POWR chemically softens 
the hard lead sulphate crust on the plates of sulphated batteries. 
The crust goes into solution as the battery is charged. Battery acid 
can again reach the clean, crust-free plates, allowing your battery 
to be charged efficiently and, once again, to deliver its vital, 
peak power. = POWR performance claims have 
mone verified by an independent testing company. product of 
WR is unconditionally guaranteed, 
when used as directed, to prevent fail- united states 
ure from sulphation in any mechanically automotive, inc. 
sound battery. You must be satisfied or 
your money back. # Your battery doesn't 
just “wear out”. So why throw it away? 
Needlessly. Get POWR. The battery saver. 








a 


*Estimate based on replacement battery sales reported by the American Association of B. 






POWR is a registered trademark of United States Automotive 
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hilarating danger of downhill racing is 
perfectly portrayed with footage shot 
by Pro Skier Joe Jay Jalbert, who held 
a camera in his hands instead of poles. 
Gene Hackman has just the right com- 
bination of brio and go-go-go as the 
coach, and Robert Redford’s perfor- 
mance as the skier rings true down to 
the last schuss. Downhill Racer is a mod- 
est effort but a good one. It may be 
the first film in history that starts at 
the top, goes steadily downhill, and still 
stays interesting along the way. 


Propaganda Chiller 

In the Year of the Pig is a new kind 
of chiller movie. Audiences sit in help- 
less frustration watching scenes of un- 
reeling historical horror. Producer-Di- 
rector Emile de Antonio (Point of Order) 
has taken his ghoulish episodes from 
newsreels made in and about Viet Nam 
over the past three decades. The result 
is a Slanted but devastating account of 
the spiraling American involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

The cast of characters—politicians, 
journalists, civilians, combatants—at 
once supply historical continuity and 
act as a kind of tragic chorus. Jour- 
nalists like Jean Lacouture and David 
Halberstam recount the development 
and deepening of the war. Meanwhile 
the screen shows scenes of John Foster 
Dulles promulgating his doctrine of “col- 
lective security” and French troops van- 
quished at Dienbienphu. There are 
glimpses of wartime savagery on both 
sides, and there is even some comic re- 
lief, as when Madame Nhu announces 
“About that question of the rubber 
stamp parliament: I have repeatedly said, 
‘But what's wrong to rubber-stamp the 
laws we approve?’ ” 

The brass have their day, too, with 
Curtis Le May announcing, “The world 
is watching us in Viet Nam to see if 
we put our money where our mouth 
is,’ and Colonel George S. Patton III, 
with an aw-shucks grin, beaming into 
the camera and describing ARVN en- 
thusiastically as a “bloody good bunch 
of killers.” 

A ‘powerful if oversimplified intro- 
duction to the political and moral mo- 
rass Of Vietnam, In the Year of the 
Pig is ultimately confounded by its own 
sense of outrage, Such a partisan rep- 
resentation of history is better known 
by the much-abused term propaganda, 
and its message gets across to those 
who come into the theater already in 
sympathy with what it has to say. 
Philip V 

Trivia Question: What five movie ac- 
tors have played Philip Marlowe, Ray- 
mond Chandler's private eye? 

Answer: Humphrey Bogart (The Big 
Sleep); Dick Powell (Murder My 
Sweet); Robert Montgomery (The Lady 
in the Lake); George Montgomery (The 
Brasher Doubloon). 

The latest, and by no means least im- 
personation is by James Garner in Mar- 
lowe. Bogart is a tough act to follow, 
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IMPORTED 


GASTON DE 
80 PROOF + ALSO V.S.0.P. 


LAGRANGE COGNAC 


Choice of connoisseurs for generations 


Imported by PARK, BENZIGER & CO., INC. New York, NoY. 
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introducing 4FAROSTAR ~~ 
The Fast Plane <<" 


AEROSTAR. An exciting new concept in air 
travel. 

AEROSTAR. A remarkable twin-engine 
aircraft which combines speed with comfort 
Designed and built by Ted Smith Aircraft 
(remember Mr. Smith of Aero-commander 
fame?) 

This high performance plane is now avail- 
able in 2 models, 600 and 601—Turbo 
charged, cruising at 250 and 300 mph 
respectively, Fast. But it’s a docile aircraft 
too! Landing and taking off in well under 
2000 ft., with superlative control and perform- 


ance under all situations 

You will go far without stopping 
1400 miles, plus reserve 

Nothing has been overlooked on this mag 
nificent plane. From a wet bar to genuine 
leather upholstery for six, from servicing to a 
reasonable price tag 

The best way to describe AEROSTAR is 
for you to experience it. Serious inquiries will 
receive immediate contact to arrange a dem 
onstration at an airport most convenient to 
you 


Up to 


MIDWEST AIRCRAFT SALES CORP. 


/x) a subsidiary of Allied Products 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 e Telephone (312) 75 
Your authorized Midwe A 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof 


BOTTLED IN SCC 


MENDED s 





Corporation 
7-5400 
EROSTAR 


st Sales/Service Center for 


ole Distributor U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co., N.Y. 


The class of 69-or any other year. 
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THE QUEEN’S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 








and none of the other Marlowes ever 
matched his blend of soluble morals 
and incorruptible conscience. Yet of all 
the Marlowes, Garner is physically clos- 
est to the invulnerable knight who could 
get sapped in the morning and crack a 
joke and a case by lunchtime. 

For Philip, prosperity is just around 
the coroner. In Marlowe—an adaptation 
of Chandler's The Little Sister—he fol 
lows the spoor of a runaway brother 
who leaves ice picks in people’s necks 
On the trail, the shamus uncovers some 
California tourist attractions (Gayle 
Hunnicutt, Rita Moreno), some lethal 
gangsters, and the mandatory snide po 
lice lieutenant (Carroll O'Connor) 

Marlowe still packs a heater in a 
shoulder holster, and still operates out 
of an office that could qualify for ur 
ban renewal, But for this film, Director 


JAMES GARNER AS “MARLOWE” 
Prosperity just around the coroner. 


Paul Bogart (no kin) is just keeping 
down appearances. Whenever the plot 
calls for straight shooting, he is as crook- 
ed as a cop on the take, using sleazy 
trick photography and mannered tech 
niques, In a scene of two people in a 
large living room, for example, Bogart 
can be counted on to plant the viewer 
in the fireplace, behind the flames 

Nor is Marlowe much aided by Sce- 
narist Stirling Silliphant. Chandler's 
rhetoric could occasionally be wooden; 
Silliphant’s is consistently plastic, as 
for instance, when a girl warns a com- 
petitor that Marlowe is a “no-no.” 

The ordinary detective is a hunk of 
merchandise, like a gun and bullets. Any- 


body with enough small change can 
buy him. Philip Marlowe is the ex- 
ception. “Down these mean streets a 


man must go who is not himself mean,” 
wrote Chandler, “who is neither tar- 
nished nor afraid.” Trading on the name, 
the Marlowe makers have banished fear, 
but they forgot to remove the tarnish 
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Poor Report Card... 


But it really isn't a surprise. Be- 
cause it looks like all the other report 
cards your boy has been bringing home 
for so very long. Sure, he promised to do 
better this semester. But that’s something 
you've heard before. And if you talk to his 
teachers again, they'll say some other 
things that sound familiar. Like “He's a 
bright boy, but he’s lazy. He just isn’t 
motivated.” 

The professional staff at Educa- 
tional Resources disagree. We think most 
underachievers are highly motivated— 
motivated to fail! Failure is so important 
to the underachiever that he will organize 
his life around it. The failure provides him 
with a real rationale for not having to grow 
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up. After all, if he can stay in school long 
enough, he may never have to decide what 
he wants to do with his life. 

Fortunately, there is something 
concerned parents can now do to help 
their underachievers get out of the bind 
they are in. They can contact Educational 
Resources. If both parents would like to 
talk to us, they can call 312/973-2115 to 
set up a consultation interview with any 
one of the Educational Resources profes- 
sional staff. 

At that time we'll tell you whether 


we think we might be able to help 
your son or daughter. And if we 
can't help, we'll suggest some- 


one who can. Educational Resources, Inc. 
2320 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60645 
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The Wild Reality 


THE UNEXPECTED UNIVERSE by Loren 
Eiseley. 239 pages. Harcourt, Brace & 
World. $5.75. 


“It is very seldom that the same 
man knows much of science, and about 
the things that were known before ever 
science came,” Lord Dunsany once re- 
marked, with both British and scientif- 
ic understatement. Loren Eiseley is 
one such humanist-scientist—Dunsany’s 
man for all cultures. A writer of lit- 
erary distinction (The Immense Journey, 
The Mind as Nature) as well as a front- 
rank anthropologist, he is one 
of the few living scientists who 
can contemplate evolution and 
think of the Odyssey as the im- 
mediately appropriate meta- 
phor. Somehow Eiseley has 
absorbed all the New Infor- 
mation while retaining a pre- 
scientific sense of wonder. 

In fact, that is precisely Eise- 
ley’s argument in this curious 
book: If science ignores the an- 
cient intuitions of poets and 
primitives, it is likely to be- 
come an arrogant distortion 
of its own truth. Practicing 
the sensibility he preaches, 
Eiseley begins each chapter un- 
der the guise of an old-fash- 
ioned personal essayist. Almost 
casually, he recalls a walk on 
the beach, the odd behavior 
of his shepherd dog one stormy 
winter night, a dig among 
American rhinoceros bones. 

Despite his modern choice 
of literary form, Eiseley is 
perceptively ambitious. Taken 
together, these introspective 
pieces comprise nothing less 
than a corrective statement on the mod- 
ern view of the universe and the human 
priorities set within it. Like a latter- 
day, lab-trained Hamlet, Eiseley con- 
fronts his fellow scientists with the 
charge that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than is dreamt of in 
their philosophy. His book is one long re- 
peated warning that “the wild reality al- 
ways eludes our grasp.” 

The Heart's Solitude. Increasingly, 
he notes, “there is but one way into 
the future: the technological way.” Again 
and again, he tries to sober us up about 
the Great White Prophets in smocks. 
The new faith in computers, he warns, 
has made us forget the old wisdom of 
fairy tales: there is a frontier to man’s 
Kingdom where “predictability ceases 
and the unimaginable begins.” 

Eiseley fights a purely scientific view 
of man with the fury of an under- 
ground resistance fighter. “Each one of 
us,” he writes in a cry from the heart, 
“is a Statistical impossibility around 
which hover a million other lives that 
were never destined to be born.” 
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If anything, science has made man 
more of a mystery to himself. For in con- 
quering the universe, says Eiseley, man 
has got curiously out of touch with it: 
“His march is away from his origins 
. . . From the solitude of the wood he 
has passed to the more dreadful soli- 
tude of the heart.” Once or twice he 
seems on the verge of promulgating an 
Eiseley law: The more science expands 
the universe, the more it shrinks man. 

As far as the technological future 
goes, Eiseley has little doubt that the 
standard rule of civilization will con- 
tinue to apply: “Solutions to problems 
create problems.” As if it were per- 


DAVID GAHR 





LOREN EISELEY 
Hamlet in the laboratory. 


verse salvation, he clings to a classi- 
cally tragic vision of life. It is a dark 
journey from birth to death, and noth- 
ing can change that. 

Yet more than most of his contem- 
poraries, he believes in the possibilities 
of man. He agrees with Thoreau: “We 
are still being born, and have as yet 
but a dim vision.” Stirred by the mem- 
ory of a memory—a truth just beyond 
our fingertips—we are, Eiseley asserts, 
“message carriers” who “have had a fur- 
ther instruction.” That is our torment 
and our unidentifiable hope. 

In the meantime, there is a choice. 
Strolling on a beach, Eiseley met a 
stranger who sought out the tide-strand- 
ed starfish and obstinately tossed the 
live ones back out to sea. A futile ges- 
ture, perhaps, because man cannot re- 
verse the laws of life and death. But, 
says Eiseley, he can at least choose to 
vote for life rather than death. 

If he does this, Eiseley suggests (with- 
out promising) a man may now and 
then glimpse a destiny beyond his brief 
time in the sun. He may even reach 





one of those rare but redeeming mo- 
ments when he can look at the uni- 
verse about him and say, as Eiseley 
does at one point: “I no longer cared 
about survival—I merely loved.” 


Objets d’Artifice 


FAKE! by Clifford Irving. 243 pages. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $7.95. 


For every credibility gap, there is an 
equal amount of gullibility fill. This is 
particularly true in the art market, where 
the stampede for status and dollar ap- 
preciation has helped to enrich art forg- 
ers and unscrupulous dealers. 

Last year in Texas, 44 paintings in 
the collection of Dallas Oilman Algur 
Hurtle Meadows turned out to be pho- 
nies. Most duped collectors are usually 
so sore in their pride that they say noth- 
ing or try to recoup quietly. Others, 
who have unwittingly donated forgeries 
to museums for big tax write-offs, dis- 
cover that discretion is the better part 
of value. Not A. H. Meadows. After pub- 
licly calling himself “Mr. Sap,” he 
pressed charges. Investigations led to 
the discovery of one of the most suc- 
cessful art swindles in modern history. 

Delicious Deception. Journalists had 
a field day. How delicious is the de- 
ception of the rich! What a blow for aes- 
thetic egalitarianism! And what a cast 
of characters! Front men for the opera- 
tion were a pair of homosexuals named 
Fernand Legros and Réal Lessard. Leg- 
ros, a French-Egyptian given to wearing 
snug suits lined in red silk, jetted around 
the world with his counterfeit wares 
while maintaining a lavish Paris apart- 
ment and an all-male harem. Legros’s 
partner, Lessard, was a young Canadian 
with a handsome, honest face. On the 
road he was a cool con man too, but 
back home he became the frightened vic- 
tim of Legros’s infidelities and rages. 

The most interesting member of the 
ring, however, was hardly more than a 
phantasm of pseudonyms: Von Houry / 
Herzog / Cassou / Hoffman / Raynal / 
Dory-Boutin. Actually he was a man 
named Elmyr de Hory, the artist respon- 
sible for counterfeiting the countless 
drawings, gouaches, watercolors and oils 
sold as Picassos, Matisses, Modiglianis, 
Braques, Derains, Monets, Légers, Du- 
fys, Renoirs, Viamincks and Van Don- 
gens. Fake! is basically Elmyr de Hory’s 
story as told to Novelist Clifford Irving 
(The Valley, The 38th Floor). It is an ex- 
uberant collage of skillful innuendo, suc- 
culent gossip, bitchery and elusive truths. 

Born into a rich and landed Hun- 
garian family, De Hory cruised Europe's 
capitals as a playboy artist during the 
20s and ‘30s. He studied with Fernand 
Léger in Paris and brushed elbow patch- 
es with artists whose works he was to 
fake in years to come. Life was an 
amusement that ended abruptly with 
World War II. Totally apolitical, Elmyr 
was nevertheless shipped off to a Tran- 
sylvanian concentration camp. “I was,” 
he says with Magyar flair, “obviously 
too colorful a person for the safety of 
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All over the world, we put in plugs for performance. 
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Robert Bosch spark plugs 
and ignition and fuel injection 
systems power Cars in some 
of the toughest road events 
in the world. They also power 
countless American passenger 
cars, buses, trucks, and heavy 
equipment. From tracks like 
Daytona and Watkins Glen to 
your driveway, drivers turn 

to Robert Bosch for quality, 
reliability, power, and 
performance. 


That isn't all Robert Bosch 
brings across the ocean. Our 
Blaupunkt car radios let you 
in on a new listening pleasure. 
AM, FM, and stereo. Blau- 
punkt radios deliver maximum 
sound range and versatility 
from a minimum in space and 
weight. The Blaupunkt line 
also includes portable radios 
and car tape recorders. 


You'll also find Robert Bosch 
on assembly lines and con- 
struction sites. Robert Bosch 
double-insulated industrial 
power tools and construction 
equipment includes a wide 
variety of jigsaws, drills, 
metal tools, hammers and 
breakers. 


These products are made and 
marketed by over 100,000 
Robert Bosch people around 
the world. But we’re hardly 
strangers in the U.S. We made 
our first sale here in 1910. 
Today Robert Bosch facilities 
in the United States include a 
network of distributors and 
service centers from coast to 
coast. Our modern head- 
quarters in suburban Chicago 
and our distribution centers in 
New York and San Francisco 
indicate we've been on a fast 
track. We believe it’s just 

the start. 


New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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DE HORY IN MIAMI BEACH 
Flair of a Magyar. 


the state.” He survived the Carpathian | 
winter by painting the commandant'’s | 
portrait—very slowly. 

Penniless and stateless at the end of 
the war, Elmyr returned to Paris for 
some serious painting. In 1946, an Eng- 
lish friend visited his studio and mis- 
took one of his unsigned sketches for a 
Picasso. Fancying herself a bit of an ex- 
pert, she offered to buy it. “Well, why 
not?” said Elmyr. 

He was on his way. His sophisticated 
presence and strategic name-dropping, 
combined with the quality of his forg- 
eries, quickly added up to a thriving 
yet surprisingly casual business. When- 
ever he was short of cash, De Hory 
dash off a small portfolio of 
sketches or water colors, put on his 
one expensive suit and saunter into a gal- 
lery. A few dealers were suspicious. 
One threw Elmyr out of his gallery 
and chased him down the block. 

Faced with the possibility of exposure 
De Hory migrated to America. The U.S. 
—¢specially Los Angeles—soon proved 


| a land of bilk and money. He lived in 





the best hotels, drank at the smartest 


MODIGLIANI BY DE HORY 
Rush-order masterpieces. 








MYERS S 
DARK RUM. 


THE FLAVOR 
WON'T MELT 
WITH THEICE. 


WORLD FAMOUS 
* IMPORTED - 


Myers's isn't ordinary rum. It's 
dark Jamaican premium rum. 
The rummiest rum of all. It has a 
big, hearty flavor that won't get 
lost ina drink. Use Myers's every 
time the drink calls for rum. 
You'll love it. If you're ready 
for a good full-flavored rum. 


Myers’s rum is also available in a shaker 
top bottle for cooking. For free recipe booklet, 
write General Wine & Spirits Co., Dept. 539, 
375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 
Myers's —The true Jamaican rum—84 Proof. 
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How to adjust 






When push-button car radios first until you hear a click. 
came out, instructions came with them. Then push the button all the way in. 
Now that they're as commonplace Your dial is now set for what you 
as tires, someone should explain the want to hear. 
whole thing over again. We've done an enormous 
And that someone might as well be = amount of research on what kind of 
us, because we have the most to gain music people like to listen to when they 
from your knowing. drive. 
First, turn the tuner dial until the And we play that kind of music in 
indicator hits your favorite station. our cities when most people are on the road. 


Then, pull a button all the way out Up-beat, current, popular, 
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easy-to-listen-to adu/t music. 

Music like Daddy's Little Man, by 
O.C. Smith. /7/ Never Fall in Love Again 
by Tom Jones. Wedding Bell Blues by 
The Fifth Dimension. And Love's Been 
Good to Me by Frank Sinatra. 

The result is an intelligent kind of 
programming. 

Announcers who don't rattle listeners 
with meaningless jabber. 

Reports on the traffic jams in their 
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our car radio. 


area, and helpful suggestions on how to 
avoid them. 

Useful information. 

And music to relax them and keep 
them company. 

In our markets, we do 
more than tell people how to 
adjust their radios. 

We make it worth their while. 


METROMEDIA RADIO 


WNEW, WNEW-FM, New York. KLAC KMET tes. WIP) WMMR, Philadely 


KNEW/KSAN, San Fra Oukland. WHK/WMMS, Cleveland. WCBM, Baltimore. WASH, Washir 


nm 


able Trendliner. 


It runs on batteries or AC house 


current so anytime the mood 
strikes, you can record 
your voice or tape 


hocke 


by Trent Frayne oa 


eS 
With 140 full-color photos 

by Harold Barkley 

Professional Hockey is speed, excitement, 
and color—the fastest, most challenging 
game in the world. And all captured in 
the colorful action photo at fill this book 
In it, you'll find every team in the National 
Hockey Leaque and all the big name players 
—Beliveau, Mikita, Hull, Esposito, and 

many more. 














While the text tells how the game began, 
grew, and is played today, the camera 
records the dramatic power plays and 
thrilling action. Chock full of color and 
speed, HOCKEY is a book every fan will want 


96 pages. 10¥2" x 1242”. $9.95. 





Wherever books are sold 


RAND McNALLY 
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dd couple. 


a tape recorder and FM/AM radio 
under the same roof 


Who ever heard of such a thing? 
RCA did, of course, in their new port- 


right off thé air onto the cassette car- 
tridge for your personal use. It’s a 
cinch. Meet our odd couple (the 


Trendliner by name) 
and all the other 
portables at 
your RCA 
dealer. It’s a fun 
bunch. 
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You can earn substantia! amounts of money 
throughout the year—and gain practical business 
experience—by making TIME, LIFE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED subscriptions available to students. 
No previous experience necessary; no paperwork 
and billing involved. You will be given free sell- 
ing supplies, make liberal commissions and set 
your own working hours, (You may engage in spe 
cial projects and market research at extra fees.) 


For more than 30 years, Time Inc. has authorized 
students as its representatives on campuses. Com- 
mission earnings have helped thousands of stu- 
dents underwrite portions of their educational ex- 
penses. If you are interested, you are invited to 
apply to the 
Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE BLOG., Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


enclosing this notice with a letter stating your 
qualifications. If you're eligible, and your applica- 
tion is accepted, you'll be notified immediately 
and receive your sales materials and instructions 
promptly. 














NEW YORK’S TOP MUSICAL) 


“BROADWAY'S WITTIEST MUSICAL IN 
YEARS.” —Clive Barnes, NEW YORK TIMES 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED: Mon, thru Thurs, Ever. $12, 10, 9, 8, 
6, 5, 3. Fri. & Sot, Evgs. $15, 12, 10, 9 6, 5, 3. Mots. Wed. 
ond Sot. $7.90, 7, 6, 5. 4,3 


SHUBERT THEATRE 225 West 44th Street, New York 10036 
ee 


cocktail parties. Friends and acquaint- 
ances included Averell Harriman, Stan- 
ley Marcus, Jacques Fath, Fanny Brice, 
Tennessee Williams, Wiley Buchanan 
and the Gabors. Elmyr prospered, bag- 
ging not only dealers and collectors but 
even Harvard's Fogg Art Museum, 
which bought a “Matisse” drawing. 

It took the satanic charm and in- 
fernal appetites of Fernand Legros to 
transform Elmyr’s gentlemanly one-man 
racket into a worldwide industry. Le- 
gros persuaded Elmyr to devote all his 
time to forgery and leave the selling to 
him. He soon turned the forger into an 
underpaid filler of rush-order master- 
pieces. The fringe benefits weren't too 
bad, however. Legros set Elmyr up in 
a cliff-top villa with a pool and secret stu- 
dio on the Spanish island of Ibiza, 
where the English-speaking colony in- 
cluded Clifford Irving. The setting was 
so attractive that the U.S. State De- 
partment tried to rent it briefly for 
Lynda Bird Johnson. Elmyr was will- 
ing until he learned that the party in- 
cluded four Secret Service men. “What 
do they think I am running here on 
Ibiza,” he exclaimed, “some kind of flop- 
house for the fuzz?” 

In the end, Legros’s commercial and 
private indiscretions proved too much 
even for the art-market world, where 
many dealers and experts are often will- 
ing to be discreet for a price. The last 
days of the ring saw a cycle of brawls 
over who was cheating whom, Keystone- 
cop chases, indictments, Spanish ja 
and swift departures, Legros fled back 
to Egypt where, for all anyone knows, 
he has already sold a phony Chagall to 
Nasser. As for Elmyr, he is last seen in 
Fake! bound for Portugal, leaving his 
paint set behind. 








Guilt by Disassociation 


COUNTING MY STEPS by Jakov Lind. 
223 pages. Macmillan. $5.95. 


In one remarkable book, Soul of 
Wood, Jakov Lind fixed the grayed and 
monstrous mindscape of wartime Ger- 
many more vividly than any other writ- 
er except Giinter Grass, It is surprising, 
therefore, to realize that Lind, who was 
born in Vienna and lived out the war 
in Holland and Germany, is not a Ger- 
man author at all and now does not 
even write in German, his first lan- 
guage, He is, in fact, a 42-year-old Lon- 
doner (by adoption) who writes in Eng- 
lish. His past still troubles him so that 
he refuses, for instance, to read the writ- 
ing of most Germans, including Grass. 
The present book, an odd autobiography, 
is chiefly a record of personal trans- 
formations, marked by an oppressive 
list of allegiances abandoned. 

The list begins with his parents—Vi- 
ennese Jews who managed to ship him 
to Holland in 1938—and includes lan- 
guage, religion, several nationalities and 
identities. “To be schizophrenic is to be 
normal,” Lind writes. The war followed 
him to Holland, Successive Nazi raids 
emptied Amsterdam's Jewish quarter, 
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11 i) / Geocrd charge: the red knight loses 


11 ‘(08 Now it's the turn of the folk dancers 








11 ‘16 The pageant is over until tomorrow 


Munich's favorite show has been running for 61 years. 
With standing room only. 


When the City Hall clock stages its 
tournament, the whole center of town 
stops to watch. Fortunately, it happens 
Only once a day, otherwise Munich 
would never get its work done. It’s a 
very entertainment-minded city 

Take the opera. Wagner premiered 
the ‘‘Meistersinger”’ two blocks from 
City Hall. If you’re not an opera lover, 
Munich makes it easy to become one— 
tickets start at 25¢. If that doesn't con- 
vert you, try a concert. Munich has three 
symphonies waiting. And two dozen 
theatres. Everything from Shakespeare 
to cabaret satire. But Munich's best 
show is itself. Mile after mile of baroque 
buildings, palaces, parks ... and a 
beerhall that holds 7000 people. 

Go to Munich and take a good quide: 
Lufthansa. We can show you a good 
time. In the air or on the ground. 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS FROM $320. 
Lufthansa jets you round-trip New York 
Munich for $343 (or Frankfurt $338, Amster- 
dam $320), gives you up to 20 nights accom- 
modation and an Avis car with up to 3000 
free kilometers. Land in Frankfurt or Munich 
and get 1000 free kilometers with a“Funbus" 
(Avis VW Microbus) for a party of up to seven 
at slightly added cost. 


OPERA EUROPE TOUR, $730. Attend nine 
performances in the great opera houses of 
Munich, Milan, Vienna, Prague, Berlin. In- 
cluded is round-trip jet from New York, 13 
nights first class hotel accommodation, sight- 
seeing, continental breakfasts, tips, taxes 
and excellent tickets. 


OBERAMMERGAU, 1970. From May until 
October, Lufthansa’s 1970 14-day Alpine 
Leisure and 21-day European Highlights 
tours will include attending the famous 
Passion Play given in Oberammergau, near 
Munich. It is produced only once ina decade 
From $698 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. V-1117 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 





a: Show me more. Please send 
the tours checked 
EUROPACAR + 
14-day OPERA EUROPE TOUR $730 
[] Oberam u Passion Play Tours 
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see Vacationland Germany wit: © Lufthansa 


German Airlines 








A man has at least a few moments a day 
to feel as though he owned the world. | 


No matter how frantic the pace of any day, a 
man can always look forward to that quiet, twilight 
time when he is surrounded by the things he likes and 
the people he loves. 

Then he can quietly sit over a fine Scotch to relax 

and reflect on what's past, and what's to come. 
Haig & Haig Pinch is the Scotch for such moments. 
Every golden, unhurried drop is aged 12 years 
or more. 

Haig & Haig Pinch. It isn't an extravagance, if it 
can make the world yours. 


— 












HAIG & HAIG PINCH. 12 YEARS OLD . 
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The Revolution in Media Buying 


Reaching customers, not just people, has become a media man's biggest job. 


SOFT DRINKS 


Who's drinking all the pop? 

lost year, Americans drank 3,830,000,000 cases of soft 
drinks. 

It makes a lovely flood for bottlers. And every bottler 
is rightfully trying to increase his share. 

But to do so, he has to capture the heavy user with his 
advertising—to reach the ones drinking all that pop. 

That's because soft drinks are not as universally con- 
sumed as they might seem. For instance, only 35% of the 
Chicago adults drink 80% of the regular (non-diet) soft 
drinks sold here. 


How to reach them? 


To reach heavy users with advertising, you have to know 
a lot about them. You have to know their demographic 
characteristics: who they ore; how they work, play and 
live; how much money they make; and so on. 

And you have to know their media consumption: what 
they watch, read and listen to. 

That's where we come in with our Chicago Consumer 
Dota Bonk. 

The Chicago Consumer Data Bank is our electronic 
marvel leverybody has an electronic marvel these 
days). It can give you a complete demographic 
break-down of Chicago's soft R 
drink heavy users. 

For instance, the Data Bank O95 a8 
reports there's a generation gap 
among hard drinkers of soft drinks. 
One in five young people in the 
18-25 age bracket drink over two 
glasses a day. But in the older 
group, age 50-64, only one in forty 
drinks that much. 

Income has little effect on soft 
drink consumption, but kids do. 
Families with children make up 
56% of the market, but that group 
includes 74% of the soft drink 
heavy users. 


What's different 
about it? 


Consumer demographic pro- 
files and the like aren't exactly 
revolutionary. 

But the revolutionary Dato 
Bank gives you their media con- 
sumption, too. It not only identi- 
fies and describes these soft drink 
heavy users, it evaluates the effec- 
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Who's drinking all the pop? 


Source: Brand Rating Index, 1967. Base: 1967 Chicago Total Adults 


tiveness of various media combinations in reaching them. 

For the most part, our Consumer Data Bank does it by 
relying on two important studies of the Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 

The first, Carl J. Nelson Research Company's contin- 
ving audit of "Who Buys What in Chicago, Now," contains 
the purchasing habits of more than 44,000 Chicago-area 
households. 

The second, an exclusive Brand Rating Index (BRI) study 
of the Chicago SMSA, is a total behavioral inventory of 
individual consumers. (By exclusive, we mean that we're the 
only ones, by special arrangements with BRI, who have this 
information.) 

The Nelson study, among other things, can provide 
trend data on brand preferences and the general market 
stretching back several years. 

BRI can tell who buys how much of what products, pro- 
vide a total demographic profile of your customers, and 
identify their media preferences. 

It all adds up to an incredible fund of information about 
products, people and media. 

Just for example, the Chicago Consumer Data Bank can 
compute the net reach of up to 80 different media 
vehicles and profile your audience for up to 20 
different factors lincluding demographics and 
product usage). 

And it can evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of your national media 
plan translation for Chicago. And 
it can give you a profile of the 
audience added by substituting in- 
dividual media vehicles in your 
schedule. 


No strings attached 


And the whole package is free 
to advertisers and their agencies. 

Not because we're great phil- 
anthropists. But because we want 
to sell space in our papers—the 
Chicago Sun-Times and the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

And we're convinced that a 
totally objective analysis of the 
Chicago market— including the me- 
dia available to reach it—will win 
us some customers. 

For more information, call or 
write the Marketing Services Dept., 
Newspaper Division, Field Enter- 
prises, 401 North Wabash, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60611 (312) 321-2770 


Chicago Sun-Times Chicago Daily News 
Consumer Data Bank 


A Free Service to Help You Communicate with Chicago. 


Until the Bolex Macrozoom cameras, 
you couldn't shoot it. 





The Bolex Macrozoom cameras. They'll s 





The Bolex 5 Mac om (left) can foc 
handheld. The Bolex 7 
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Paillard Incorporated 





October 1— February 1 


7 DAYS 0 Per Porson 
6 Mas 19%: nl 


Modified American Plan — Green Fees Included 


(February 1—April 30 $29 per person twin) 


Match your score with our balmy average 
temperatures. This golf week special in- 
cludes luxurious lodgings, all green fees, 
enjoyment of swimming pool and tennis 
courts, breakfast and dinner each day. 
Horseback riding nearby. Contact Philip G. 
Ormsby, President and General Manager. 


HOME OF THE ROADRUNNER 
SCOTTSDALE INN & COUNTRY CLUB 


7702 East Shea Bivd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 85254 
Phone (602) 948-6000 or your travel agent 
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Bolex, Hasselblad, Hermes 


Arizona’s 
Total 
Concept <2 
Resort 

for the 


GREAT GOLF HOLIDAY 


7 Days — 6 Nights 
$15975 per person’ 


TOTAL FUN! Golf —2 Robert Trent Jones 
courses—Tennis—Swimming —Riding—all 
Recreations 

SPACIOUS! Guest accommodations 
BEAUTIFUL! New Terrace Dining Room 
and Cocktail Lounge 

GREAT! Entertainment and activities 

A BRIGHT IDEA! For Thanksgiving 
Christmas and New Year's. Delightful 
program available 

PRICE INCLUDES! Al! greens fees on 
both courses—twin bedre th patio 
—all breakfasts and din trans 
tation to and from Phoer 
all taxes 


or 





ure, special Great Golf Hol 
Holiday Program write 


Reade Whitwell, Mar 


THE WIGWAM 


Arizona's Country Club Resort 
Litchfield Park, Arizona 85340 
Phone 602 935-3811 








| and Lind bought a new Aryan identity. 


His forged papers proved him to be 
Jan Overbeek, a 17-year-old Dutch la- 
borer with an Austrian mother. At first, 
he recalls, “I spent most of my time 
studying my face in the mirror. I was 
Jan Overbeek, yes. But I didn’t look 
like him. Not yet. My nose is straight, 
as straight as Hitler's, but there was 
something wrong with my eyes. Not 
the sight, but the expression. The Ger- 
mans thought the Jew is attached to 
his nose—the Jew was in the eyes.” 

He forced himself to show a Dutch- 
man’s overt hatred of Germans, and to 
feel indifference toward Jews (as Jakov 
Lind he had despised, in the way a boy 
despises dull relatives, the Jews who let 
themselves be freighted off to concen- 
tration camps). Because Dutch laborers 
do not write, he stopped his habitual 
scribbling. “Writing was something I 
dreamed to do again in peacetime, some- 
thing beautiful and pleasant that will 
only occur when one is allowed to live 


JOHN READER 





JAKOV LIND 
Record of transformations. 


again, Jan Overbeek is a ghost, a shad- 
ow, a piece of printed paper with a fin- 
gerprint and a signature . . . ‘I wish I 
were a flower, I might outlive this Au- 
tumn,’ I poeted, and flushed this bit of 
written evidence down the toilet.” 

Eventually, anyone young and healthy 
in Holland was likely to be questioned 
by the Nazis. Boldly, Lind-Overbeek es- 
caped to Germany. He worked, drank, 
survived bombardment, whored and 
eventually landed a surreal job carrying 
reports from an industrialist’s factory, 
which did metallurgical research, to the 
German Air Ministry. When the war 
ended, he set off, walking, for Holland. 
At the border, he molted another skin, 
persuading British officials that he was 
really Jakov Chaklan, born in Palestine 
With a new identity card, he journeyed 
to Marseille and smuggled himself 
aboard a ship loaded with refugees 
bound for Israel. He was 18 

No autobiography is complete unless 
its writer arranges to fall dead across 
the last page of corrected proofs, and 
Lind’s account is no exception. But the 
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| The 
 wunTuesday 
phenomenon. 


It has come to our attention that some of 
you out there are apparently drinking Teachers 
Scotch on days other than Tuesday. 

Mt We feel dutybound to remind every- 
®) one again that, in strictest point of fact, 
é=*) we have actually settled on Tuesday as 
gery the official, approved day for drinking 
(ya) Teacher’. In consequence the Wednesday, 
Chest) Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
~~~” Monday enjoyment of Teachers must be 
technically considered unauthorized. 

Enough said. The entire subject is highly 
gratifying to us and we trust it will not be 
necessary to take further measures. 

Thank you for your lack of cooperation. 


Teacher’s Scotch 











If you’re home and want a head start on tomorrow’s correspondence... 


If you’re between midnight planes at the airport and you decide it’s 
vital to get a report to your sales v.p. before you get back... 


If you’re in a hotel room a thousand miles from home and you're 


struck with inspiration... 


If you’re on the road and get a hot idea you want delivered 


to the prospect you'll be seeing in three days... 


If your secretary’s loaded up but you’ve got 
more correspondence to get out... 
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Reach for your |; 


Then reach for the phone. , 


With a CommuniCard you can dictate into a tele= 
phone. Any phone, all around the country. Toll-free, 










at ‘your fingertips. Yields computerized correspond- 
ence that looks individually typed . . . because it is 


Any time, all around the clock. And with most) a naRioally typed. 


phones, you can stop, start, and edit your dictation. 
The CommuniCard system guarantees perfectly 
transcribed letters. No strike-overs. no erasures. 
Beautiful, crisp, clean. Every time. On your own 
stationery. Signed with your own wet-ink signature. 
Inserted into a personally addressed envelope. 
A CommuniCard puts Fingertip Electronics .. . 
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_ Find out how you can reach for your Communi- 
Card-Reach’ for the phone. Now. (312) 641-2290. Ask _ 
for CommuniCard. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
6 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


International Headquarters: Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 
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Like many executives 
who run growing 
businesses, H. Edison 
Birginal once sus- 
pected that the biggest 
bank in Chicago was 
interested in only the 
corporate giants. 

But that was in 1963. 
Beeline Fashions, 

the company he had 
founded, was $40-mil- 
lion smaller in annual 
sales. Because of its 
rapid growth, the firm 


“Six 

ears and 

$40 million 

ago, we were 

afraid 

Continental 

Bank might 
be too big 

SWUS «lot 


“At that time, our net worth wasn’t too substantial,” re- 
calls Birginal. “And we were an unusual kind of company. 
We were pioneering a new concept of selling wearing ap- 
parel—with a sales force of housewives working part time. 

“It was hard to get financial people enthused about our 
prospects. 

“But at Continental Bank, we discovered men who had 
a lot of experience working with companies our size. From 
the beginning they showed as much interest in our potential 
as in our balance sheet. 

“They saw we had a different, but workable, selling con- 
cept. And they gave us the help we needed to double our 
sales, and then double them again. Last year, we were over 
the $50-million mark.” ~~ 

\ omy ¥ 












As Beeline Fashions grew, Birginal 
found the extra services he needed 
always available. 

In 1965, the bank became 
stock transfer agent when the 
company went public. 

In 1966, Continental helped 
make the contacts that 
assisted Beeline’s expansion 
into Canada. 

This year, the bank begins 
administering the firm’s 
profit-sharing trust. 

Birginal says: “It’s nice to 
work with a bank you don’t 
outgrow.” 

At Continental Bank, you 
will find many stories like Ed 
Birginal’s. The reason: 
Continental assigns a number of banking officers to special- 
ize in specific areas like merchandising, 

They're easy to reach. Just call 828-8134 in Chicago 
and ask for Bob Ruwitch or Ed Van Singel. Ask them what 


they can do to help your company grow. 







It’s what you'd t from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Mrs™drlene Ivanauskas 
directs in-home selling 
party for Beeline Fashions. 
Unique in the industry, this innovative 
direct sales program was the key 

to the company’s success. 


_ Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle Street., Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.I.C. 
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The Liqueur 
for people who 
olla exeoren) 
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CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. 
















































book has a certain unity. At the end, | 
young Lind has fled and fumbled his 
way backward from extinction to his 
tribal beginnings, and is now as ready 
as any two-year-old to start life. 


The Cloister and the Heart 


IN THIS HOUSE OF BREDE by Rumer 
Godden. 376 pages. Viking. $6.95. 


Novels about nuns, even if the holy la- 
dies drive Jeeps and play baseball, have 
a hard time making it. When the nuns 
are members of a contemplative order, 
the outlook is bleak indeed. Yet this 
chronicle of 15 years in an English mon- 
astery is an immensely readable book, 
partly because the way of life detailed 
here proves as exotic and medieval as 
Cosa Nostra society, partly because the 
story moves briskly forward, with only 
a few lapses into melodrama. 

The story centers on the erratic spir- 
itual progress of Dame Philippa, a widow 
who enters Brede at age 42 after a suc- 
cessful career as a British government of- 
ficer. At least half a dozen more bi- 
ographies are told with quiet humor 
and occasionally painful intimacy. More- 
over, the order is beset by a fiscal cri- 
sis, which is solved when a scapular | 
cross cracks open revealing a ruby as 
big as the Ritz. Miss Godden’s stylistic 
triumph is the placing of events within 
e cycles of the divine office and the li- 
turgical year, She lived at England’s 
Stanbrook Benedictine monastery while 
iting the book, and has translated 
her observations of life there into a 
quiet celebration of reverence. 


\ Drink to Yesterday 


THE HOUSE ON THE STRAND by Daph- 
e du Maurier. 298 pages. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


One of her best. A fantasy involving 
Jate medieval Cornwall and Kilmarth, | 
house in which Daphne du Maurier 
lives, the book shrewdly borrows an 
old device to exploit the current lit- 
rary craze for communication with the 
dead. Richard Young, a suggestible pub- 
isher, is persuaded by a scientist friend 
Oo be guinea pig for his latest dis- | 
covery: a potion which abruptly evokes 
the past. One sip puts Young in the com- 
pany of Roger Kylmerth, an early oc- 
cupant of Kilmarth, who is immersed 
in the intricate plottings of the neigh- 
boring gentry and even a national strug- 
gle between partisans of Edward III 
and England's regent Isabella of France. 
Shuttling between the intriguing past | 
and the insipid present, Richard Young, 
a priggish fellow, attempts to keep his 
vulgarian wife ignorant of his new time 
travel kick but succeeds only in riv- 
ting her—and a wary community’s—at- 
lention upon his strange behavior. Du 
aurier’s view of both modern and me- 
dieval marriage is remarkably waspish, 
t it is this very connubial bitchiness 
hat keeps the novel from a_ routine 
jothicism and makes it a stylish, con- | 
‘mporary entertainment. 
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It costs just 88.50 to give a 
year of TIME for Christmas. 
That's quite a saving over 


the regular $12 rate. 
And TIME’s one 


conveys your best wishes all 
year long, to friends living 


here or abroad. Eac 
arrives with an ente 


summary of what’s happening 


in the world. 


That’s 52 installments of 


a single, thoughtful 


To order, write and tell us 
your name and address, and 


TIME’s A 
Giveaway 
For 
Christmas 
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the names and addresses of 
the people to whom youare 
giving TIME. (We'll send 
them an announcement of 
your gift.) 

And one more point. We'll 
bill youin January, if you 
prefer not to send your 
payment now. 

Mail your order to: 


TIME, 


gift that 


h week it 
rtaining 


gift. 
541 North Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Tomake your 
molish oor 
come alive 
we created the 
TIME Eviglish Hograrn. 
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The key is to make the subject come alive—to reveal its role in today’s 
fast-changing world. And that’s where the TIME English Program can perform 
a valuable service for your classes. 

This newly-created service is based on weekly reading of TIME, supple- 
mented by exclusive, professionally-written teaching aids dealing with various 
areas of your curriculum. 

To encourage reading—TIME serves to promote regular reading habits, 
and improve reading comprehension. It furnishes your students with 
an example of precise, polished writing. And it stimulates an interest in the 
fol=1e) 0} (== lale mle (=1-t-ee) mele m Velalon 

The supplementary aids focus on specific skills, but they also gain 
impact by reference to the contemporary world your students know. 

For example, the Program’s ‘‘Guide to the Art of Book Reviewing’ was based 
on TIME’s review of The Confessions of Nat Turner. 

For the coming semester, teaching aids will examine such subjects 
as Satire, the art of persuasive writing, and protest literature through the ages. 

ately CoM-1114¢)| Coed AOLUM=1alce)|m-lelColuit-leler-lihymey melce(-ialalemc-lame) mutlelg-) 
student subscriptions to TIME. (The cost is 42 the regular adult rate.) All 
teaching aids, and a teacher’s reference subscription to TIME, are sent free 
fo) ej ar-1gei-m (om '20)0| meit-t--) cele) 10 

Write to the address below, includ- 
Tate Mele] mar-linl-m-lale Myeialole) m-(e le] g-s-1-mm dal= 
number of students for whom you are 
fo} ge [=ialalemm- tale Mm (-iale)tame) mie] el-reiale)dlelam cele) 
prefer. You may choose 17 weeks ($2.00 
per student); 34 weeks ($4.00); or 52 
NYZ=21.4o6 (so 0]0) em Cole mal-i-le Male) @iarelielel—) 
payment with your order. 

Address your order to: TIME 
English Program, 540 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 











Bell & Howell is famous for great 
cameras. And since a copier—like a 
camera—is to a great extent a 
matter of optics and lenses, we 
should make great copiers too. 


And we do. 


Our new AUTOLOAD copier is a 
prime example. Everything about 
it is different . . . and better. 


The AUTOLOAD uses an f/4.5 
specially-ground symmetrical 
panchromatic corrected six-element 
lens—to deliver sharper, clearer, 
more legible copies from all kinds of 
originals. (Fine type, reverse type, 





Copiers take pictures, too. 
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solid black areas, colored stock— 
even half-tones and photographs! ) 
That’s different . . . and better. 


The AUTOLOAD is the first 
cartridge-loading copier. You just 
snap in the exclusive Bell & Howell 
250-sheet throw-away paper 
cartridge—and you're ready to copy! 
Whenever your original size changes, 
you just change cartridges. That’s 
different . . . and better. 


The AUTCLOAD’s exclusive 
electrostatic process eliminates all 
dips, baths, and sprays. So all 
AUTOLOAD copies come out really 





dry—and in perfect sequential order 
too! That’s different .. . and better. 


So, whether you’re shopping for a 
camera or a copier, shop the 
company that makes them both 
...and better. Bell & Howell. 

For the tops in optics. 


DITTO Division 


6800 McCORMICK RD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60645 
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Come On In; Enjoy country freshness all year round. 





-zyou cant take the country.out of Salem ~ 
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